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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND THE 
MIDDLE AGES, IN TYROL.* 


Mr. Buckie has endeavored, in the In- 
troduction to his History of British @iyil- 
ization, to explain the tendency toward su- 
perstition and excessive reverence in ¢er- 
tain nations, by their exposure to unfore- 

“seen natural dangers and by the influence 
of grand features of scenery, “Thereis, no 
doubt, a profound philosophical truth in 
this theory. If any one would behold a 

‘living proof of it, he must visit that people, 
clustered about the eastern Alps and in 
the valley of the Inn, who have formed 
the kernel of the Austrian empire for 
more than five centuries—the TyRo.ese. 
Here he will see a nation liying under 
the shadow of a great Fear, which has 
stamped itself indelibly on their nature. 

In the never-ceasing struggle of man 
with the mighty forces of nature to turn 
them to his benefit, one feels that in the 
Tyrol man barely gains the victory, and 
is continually exposed to sudden over- 
throw and disaster. The Alpine chain 
here rears itself to vast heights, and then 
is broken by sudden clefts. In these 
“cloves” or narrow valleys the people 
live, with the grand lines of brown bare 


* *Stenographischer Bericht iiber die XVII. 
und XVIII Sitzung des Tirolischen Landtages, 
Yom 25 Feb, 1863: die Glaubens-einheit in 
Tirol betreffend. Innsbruck. 1863. 
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hill or dark pine-covered mountain sweep- 
ing over them, against the clear blue sky, 
so majestic that even the traveler walking 
below, exposed to no danger, draws his 
breath for awe....Here, perched on the 
sudden slope, or banked on the edge of 
the stream below, the sturdy Tyrolese 
peasants have built their picturesque 
chalets and cottages. The bottom of the 
gorge is always filled with a turbid stream ; 
and such sireams! They do not flow; 
they rush and raye and tear. No swim- 
mer could live in them a moment. Icy- 
cold from the glaciers, and filled with the 
débris of mountains, they sweep down 
with a tremendous power toward the 
lower valleys. Nothing can withstand 
them—roads and bridges are continually 
swept away; great rocks are carried 
down like pebbles; they thunder from 
height to height in white cascades over 
the hills covered with nothing but lich- 
ens, amid the beds of Alpine roses and 
through the green pine-forests, making 
an ever-changing series of charming pic- 
tures down to the sweet valley of the 
Inn ; but even there the waters are never 
at rest. The Inn itself, though a broad 
river, is a torrent; no bather enters its 
waters, and no boat is seen on it, There 
is not in all Tyrol a stream in which one 
can safely bathe. 
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In these Alpine clefts, one sees the 
processes by which nature is forever 
forming the soil for the yalleys below. 
The frost splits the rock, rain crumbles 
it, brooks grind it to powder, and at 
length, when the whole mountain-side is 
covered by fine débris, some sudden rain 
or change in temperature or movement 
of snow above sets the whole mass in mo- 
tion, and the trees and rocks and gravel and 
soil ate carried down in a mighty sweep 
to the valley beneath, overwhelming vil- 
lages and men as if they were insects, 
and forming a new soil and slope for fu- 
ture vegetation, over the ruins and graves 
of happy homesteads. Then come the 
avalanches, bounding from slope to slope 
of the snowy mountain, marking them- 
selves as if with a line of smoke and the 
thunder of artillery, swallowing up the 
traveler or the lonely cottage, or some- 
times covering a whole hamlet. All the 
ordinary pursuits of life are carried on 
amid incessant dangers. On the treeless 
tops of the hills where are the mountain- 
pastures, lightning strikes the herds or 
the herdsmen. The hay-maker on the 
giddy slope on which he cuts his bundle 
. of hay, is hurled by a slip over the preci- 
pice; the wood-cutter, if he make a mis- 
step, falls down the fearful mountain- 
side; the teamster belated may easily 
stumble into the torrent and be swept 
away. ° 

Thus, in these wild gorges, with the 
storms blowing down from the glaciers 
and snow-tops above, amid the land-slide 
and the avalanches, on the edge of the 
resistless torrent, and with the giant 
mountains, trackless, desolate, and sol- 
emn, rising above them, these strong 
peasants live. They are almost at the 
sport of nature. Death is continually 
before them. On all by-paths and pub- 
lic roads are the touching records of 
their disasters in their struggle with the 
great forces of nature.* 

Nothing is more striking to the traveler 
than these frequent Marteln, or Martyrs’ 


* It is estimated that one half of the prop- 
erty of the mountain peasants is destroyed 
annually, by natural causes. 
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Memorials. One meets with them at 
every few rods in some valleys. They 
usually represent, in a coarse picture, the 
unfortunate individuals, as they have 
perished from land-slides or avalanches 
or falling trees, or by slipping from the 
precipice or on the mountain-side, or 
struck by lightning, or as they were 
swept away by torrents, while weeping 
neighbors surround the body ; and then 
above, the same persons: beatified, are 
pictured in Sunday costume, conducted 
by the angels (and sometimes by priests) 
to the sweet and queenly Virgin or to 
Christ, crowned in heaven. A verse is 
always added, warning the passer-by of 
the shortness of life and the suddenness 
of death, and calling him to repentance. 
An Ave Maria and Lord’s Prayer are 
invoked, and God is asked to give the 
departed “eternal rest.” These inscrip- 
tions are frequently in such bad German 
as to show that they come from the peas- 
ants and not the priests.* 

The following is from the Oetzdale, 
among many others: “ Memorial to Maria 
Coleta Tappeiner, who, in the 17th year 
of her age, found her death near the 
sheep-cot by a fall from a high rock, on 
the 9th of March, 1857. 


“Teh bin gewesen wie Du ; 
Du wirst werden wie ich: 
Drum bitt ich dich 
Denk im Gebet an mich.” 


“*T was once as thou ; 
Thou shalt be as I: 
Therefore pray I thee 
Think in prayer on me.” 


And again: | 


“One falls from a rock sheer down, 
Another finds in a stream his grave ; 
Death comes, and regards no time nor place ; 
With his scythe mows he all away.” 


* “ Mensch was haben wilst getan in Deiner 
Lésten stiind, 
Das Diie Jaz. Weil kanst noch iind Bist 
gesiind. 1802.” 


“Man! what thou wilt have done in thy 
last hour, that do now, while thou canst aud 
art in health !” 
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These simple tablets, meeting one on all 
pathways, combined with the wild and 
often gloomy scenery, make a deep im- 
pression even on the foreign traveler. 
What must they on the native peasant ! 
The people live under the shadow of 
death. Reverence is the sentiment which 
overpowers all others in the mind of the 
Tyrolese. Far more than with most mount- 
aineers, the temple of the mountains be- 
comes the temple of the Great Spirit to 
them. While they have gathered from re- 
ligious history that which especially suit- 
ed the sombre and solemn scenery that 
surrounds them, that part of Christian- 
ity which has most impressed the Tyrol- 
ese is the history of the sufferings and 
death of its Founder. Their art is a pic- 
ture of pain. All over the land, on the 
stuccoed walls of cottages and houses, in 
niches and over fountains, on field-walls 
and out-houses, churches and public 
buildings, the Tyrolese have painted this 
story of suffering. 

As the foot-traveler wearily climbs 
some zigzag craggy path toward a Ferner 
or snow-top, at every angle he finds a 
simple and affectionate picture of some 
“station” in the traditional ascent of the 
Saviour to Calvary: here he falls from 
faintness ; here he is scourge; here he 
meets his mother; and here he imprints 
his face on a linen cloth to give the pic- 
ture of his sufferings to the weeping 
friends. Sometimes, coming forth in a 
forest on a mountain-top, one sees above 
in the twilight the three forms on the 
crosses, it may be as large as life, and 
the faces in the flickering light seeming 
almost moving in agony. The bloody 
head is everywhere ; the Sufferer scourg- 
ed, spit upon, beaten, pierced, fainting 
with pain, dying, is pictured in all the 
forms that fancy can devise, and with an 
affection and simplicity which nothing 
but sincerity could produce. Sometimes 
& bleeding heart alone is portrayed, and 
beneath it, the words: “ Was ever pain 
like mine?” Again, life-size figures in 
clay represent the sacred scenes. 

The peasants themselves must have 
much artistic talent, and on their whit- 
ened cottage-walls the events from this 
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wonderful Life are pictured, frequently 
with real power. But it is not the benefi- 
cence of the life which most impresses 
the national mind, nor its final triumph 
over death ; it is the suffering, and often 
the salvation from punishment wrought 
by it. 

In one very effective wayside picture 
in the Upper Inn Valley, three unfortu- 
nate persons are represented burning in 
flames below, while above, the Redeemer 
sits calmly and royally, as if waiting for 
them.® They had perished in a burning 
forest. Frequently he is~portrayed de- 
scending to the spirits of the lost and re- 
leasing them. Sometimes the wicked are 
pictured in their lakes of fire, and Jesus 
on the cross above, calling them to re- 
pentance. 

The inscriptions beneath the pictures 
and figures of Christ are usually such as 
would accord with the belief of the ma- 
jority of Protestant Christendom. There 
is seldom any allusion to “absolution” 
by ceremonies or works, or any elevation 
of the priesthood, or undue magnifying 
of the Virgin. The pure, sweet face of 
the Holy Mother, the type to these mount- 
aineers of perfect womanhood, gazes on 
one, indeed, in almost every niche of 
worship and through thousands of pic- 
tures, but generally beneath or in sub- 
ordination to the Saviour, until the Ita- 
lian slope of the Alps is reached, where 
another character is given her. In a vil- 
lage of Oetzdale, a sweet wall-picture re- 
presents her, and beneath are the words : 
“Those who love me, I love; and those 
who wake in the morning to me, will find 
me.” Often she holds the lifeless Sav- 
iour in her arms; and in the churches, 
she bears the Christ-child, but not so 
frequently in the peasant memorials. 
With these, the Son is the leading figure. 
When Meran is reached—the ancient 
capital of Tyrol—where Italian influ- 
ences, in climate and costume and char- 
acter, begin to show themselves, the Vir- 
gin becomes the tutelary deity of the na- 
tion. A grand statue in her honor stands 
in the centre of the city, ascribing to her 
solely the repeated victories of the Tyrol- 
ese over the French and Bavarians, and 
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the salvation of the capital. She is desig- 
nated in the inscriptions.on the base of 
the monument as the “holiest,” the “im- 
maculate maiden,” the “‘love-rich guard- 
ian of the Fatherland, and the powerful 
conqueror of their enemies.” 

Everywhere in Tyrol, the houses bear 
religious inscriptions. As one turns in, 
hot and wearied, from the dusty road to 
some sweet cottage, with its broad over- 
hanging roof, its exquisitely carved lat- 
tice-work and galleries, the white walls 
covered with richly colored paintings, and 
the rafters painted blue above, an old 
German inscription above the hospitable 
door calls down “Peace on this house, 
and on all that enter it,” and one sinks 
down on the cool, comfortable seat before 
the door amid the hum of bees, and the 
faint murmur of the distant torrent, and 
the rustle of the orchard, feeling that the 
invocation had indeed been answered. 
Sometimes one reads: “This house is 
dedicated to Jesus, the King of the Jews, 
through whom is certain victory over all 
visible and invisible enemies.” * 

All actions of a true Tyrolean’s life are 
connected with the ceremonies or the 
sentiments of religion. The nation itself 
is a wonderfully preserved mosaic piece 
of the middle-ages, left in the framework 
of modern Europe. The “mystery plays” 
of the middle ages were given this year, 
in the neighborhood of the Aachen lake, 
with as much zest and sincerity as in the 
time of Albert Durer; and “special ex- 
cursion-trains with return tickets” went 
up from Innsbruck to Kufstein, to see 
the Passion and the Crucifixion repre- 
sented by devout and simple peasants 
before an audience, solemn and weeping, 
as if before the Divine Mystery itself ! 

Though the Tyrolean loves money and 
is industrious, he gives up, it is esti- 
mated, one third of the year to church- 
festivals. In the busiest season of har- 
vest, one sees all the paths winding down 


* Here is an inscription in Tyrol German : 

“ Gelobt sei der Name Jésus alle zeit 
Ven nun an bis in Ewigkeit. 1806.” 

“ Praised be Jesus’ name for all time, 

From now on till all eternity.” 
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the mountain-sides to the valley church, 
filled with these picturesque figures, 
which make one fancy one’s self in a 
continual opera-scene: mustachioed peas- 
ants with pointed, bandit-like hats, velvet 
tights, white leggings, and perhaps em- 
broidered jackets or gracefully-worn man- 
tles ; the women in colored bodices, short 
dresses, and comfortable bright-colored 
stockings, some wearing a kind of long 
grenadier’s cap on their heads, or with a 
pointed hat like the men, or simply with 
a crown of rich hair; the young girls 
walking along demurely behind their 
mothers, so neatly dressed, with the rich 
peach-bloom of an open-air life on their 
round cheeks, and the light of the ex- 
pected meeting with their favored swains 
at the church-door, in their sweet eyes; 
all wending to church, though the har- 
vest waves unreaped in the intervale and 
on the hill-side, and the Tyrolean knows 
that misfortune to that is poverty and al- 
most starvation to himself. If you ask 
the name of the festival, you find it is 
some saint’s day, or some commemora- 
tion-day of this littlechurch. And if you 
enter this, you will discover it filled with 
the offerings of the love and reverence of 
the people. Though the peasant himself 
may live with bare walls and in a coarse 
hut, his church shall have the most cost- 
ly paintings which Tyrol can produce; 
sometimes even bas-relief and sculpture 
adorn it, and no neglect is allowed in it. 
It is his pride and glory to have a beauti- 
ful chapel or church. 

The peasants still preserve the customs 
of the middle ages. For when the ves- 
per-bell rings, even if you are in the pub- 
lic-room. of an inn, all the guests and 
servants kneel down, and turning to the 
east, repeat the Rosenkranz—the evening 
prayers—aloud, while the chantlike sound 
of the devotion rises from every cottage. 
Before the meal and after it, each one 
says a long grace and crosses himself; 
and wherever they pass @ cross or & 
church, they make the holy sign. 

If a thunder-storm comes down into 
the valleys, even at midnight, reverberat- 
ing among the grand mountains, you will 
hear the church-bell tolling solemnly 
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through the roar of the storm, and you 
know that the priest is bearing forth the 
sacred Host to ask protection for the 
herds and the crops, and the herdsmen 
on the lonely mountain pastures. On 
the summits of the hills, you will see 
high crosses placed to avert the lightning 
and the hail from the crops and cattle. 

The church services are crowded : even 
at five o’clock in the morning, you will 
see the church filled with earnest wor- 
shipers; and at no time of the day are 
there wanting some to offer their silent 
prayers before the sacred shrines. 

Roman Catholicism in Tyrol, it seems 
to us, has the power it had in Europe in 
its highest bloom in the middle ages, and 
during its period of utmost beneficence. 
The Tyrolese mind under it is probably 
an analogue of the European mind then. 
The priests are the idols and the bene- 
factors of their people. Wherever a 
priest appears, the hat goes off, the wo- 
men come forward affectionately to offer 
their services or tell their trials, the child- 
ren kneel for a blessing. If at an inn, the 
wine and cigars are at once presented by 
the guests or the landlord to the holy 
man, and all gather around him to listen 
to his conversation. He is the only edu- 
cated and refined person, with experience 
of the world, in the village ; he is endear- 
ed by a thousand tender recollections of 
services in sickness or trouble or at death- 
beds ; he has helped the poor and shel- 
tered the outcast; he has taught the 
children ; and whatever improvements 
the ancient agriculture of the Rhetian 
Alps has ever acquired, have very proba- 
bly been suggested by him. He is the 
savant and teacher of the parish—the me- 
dium between the peasants and the gov- 
ernment, and the vicegerent of God. 
With all this, he is not directly depend- 
ent for his support on his parishioners, 
but gains his stipend mainly from old 
endowments and from the state. His 
salary is generally meagre enough, and’ 
his example is that of a cultured man 
living in-a poor mountain village, on small 
means, and giving up his life to devotion 
and benefaction and study. It may be 
imagined that he is idolized. The most 


beautiful festivals through the country, 
and the most tasteful offerings, are those 
given to the priests. Their houses are 
always the best of the hamlet; and in all 
public or private affairs they are the lead- 
ers of the community. We gladly ac- 
knowledge also that morally their influ- 
ence is good. There is nosuch Roman 
Catholicism anywhere in Europe as in the 
Tyrol. We have had the opportunity of 
comparing the Tyrolese people closely 
with a similar Protestant mountain peo- 
ple in Norway and in Switzerland, trav- 
eling among the peasants of all these 
countries on foot, and we can truly say 
that in a moral point of view (not an in- 
tellectual) the Tyrolese are the superior. 
They are a thoroughly honest people, (as 
are indeed the Norwegians.) Less theft 
probably occurs in Tyrol than in any 
other country of Europe: they have less 
greed than the Swiss, (we have known 
very poor peasants on several. occasions 
refuse money offered for services which 
they did not think worth it) and yet they 
are sufficiently keen in a bargain; they 
are painfully laborious and industrious. 
There are fewer drunkards in Tyrol than 
in any mountainous country we have 
ever known, which is probably to be at- 
tributed to the cheap light wine as much 
as to the religion, though Switzerland has 
this advantage almost as fully as Tyrol. 
But the great crime of mountain districts 
is usually sexual indulgence. In this 
respect, we doubt if there is a country in 
the eastern hemisphere so free from in- 
dulgence and vice, though poverty com- 
pels late marriages, and field-labor brings 
the women in continual dssociation with 
the men. In one small district, it is true, 
the Lower Inn valley, where estates are 
larger and are kept more in families, the 
younger sons, not being able to marry, 
fall more into illicit connections; but as 
a whole, the country is far in advance of 
Protestant Norway in this important mat- 
ter, or of the Protestant cantons of Swit- 
zerland. Without being able to give the 
exact numbers, we believe the proportion 
of illegitimate children, as: compared ‘to 
Norway, would be not more than that of 
one to ten. As compared to Bavaria or 
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the Catholic countries around, Tyrol is 
virtue itself. This remarkable result is 
due, without doubt, to the religion and 
the church authority among the peas- 
antry. 

Some of the radical and liberal Catho- 
lics in Austria are disposed to charge se- 
cret vices and sexual indulgences on the 
priesthood of these mountains ; but their 
judgments are probably warped by their 
hatred of the bigotry, “‘ imperialism,” and 
intellectual narrowness of these spiritual 
guides. For the universal testimony 
through the country, and especially of 
physicians of a free-thinking turn of 
mind, (who would be impartial authori- 
ties) is in high praise of their purity and 
morality. 

We believe that the priests are a high- 
ly benevolent, pure, and moral class of 
men, some of them distinguished by con- 
siderable scholastic acquirements, and all 
of them by the utmost narrowness of 
mind. They are the priests of the Middle 
Ages—devotional, virtuous, and bigoted— 
scholars indeed, and the only scholars of 
the community. We found them fre- 
quently interesting themselves in‘ scien- 
tific studies and in the improvement of 
agriculture. Some of them. write for the 
newspapers of the cities, (for the peasants 
see few papers) some take charge of 
asylums for orphans or the lunatics. 
Nearly all are constantly engaged in do- 
ing good and in devotional exercises: 
they visit the sick and comfort the af- 
flicted ; sometimes one will hear a low 
chanting in the streets, and looking out, 
will find a whole market-place covered 
with the peasants kneeling, as the priest 
and choristers pass by, bearing the Host 
from house to house to the sick and dy- 
ing. They of course appear at all mar- 
riages and funerals. 

Under their influence, (which is im- 
mense) the people of these savage mount- 
ains are one of the most honest, true, 
virtuous, industrious, brave, and devo- 
tional of nations. It may be said, they 
are so despite the priesthood, in virtue 
of race and their material surroundings, 
No doubt these two latter causes are to 
be considered; still such are the facts, 
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Here are the devotional tendency, the 
Catholic faith, and the powerful priest- 
hood ; and on the other side are the moral 
developments. The best test of a faith 
is that it combine the moral equally with 
the devotional, or that it makes the moral 
spring forth richly from the religious. 
There are, it is true, certain “ natural” 
qualities of the Tyrolese, which even their 
devotion has not fully changed. They 
are sometimes inclined, in their evening 
worship at public places, to let eyes and 
thoughts wander to the strangers who 


renter, while their lips repeat the forms 


of prayer ; but so do Protestants. They 
are a stiff-necked, obstinate people, ready 
to quarrel, and perhaps a little hard-heart- 
ed to suffering and the claims of kindred ; 
but so are very many worshipers under 
reformed or Lutheran forms and doc- 
trines. The Tyrol ought to be the ideal 
of the Roman Catholics. Here the peo- 
ple live in the church and abide under 
the sentiment of reverence. They do not 
want modern improvements. They pre- 
fer their simple farming life and poor cir- 
cumstances, under the grand mountains, 
with the single excitement of churchly 
customs and festivals, to all that civiliza- 
tion can offer them. They seldom see 
newspapers ; they have no politics, their 
only “platform” being loyalty to the 
Austrian emperor; their schools are mis- 
erable and entirely in. the hands of the 
priests, who do not want them to learn 
much ; their only reading is the legends 
of the saints. 

The great and only discussion which 
has occupied the minds of the nation for 
years, and on which the peasantry are 
almost unanimous, is on the thesis, origi- 
nal for the nineteenth century: Shall 
Protestants have the right to hold real 
estate in Tyrol? The mere abstract pre- 
sentation of this question—for practical- 
ly, very few foreigners ever care to settle 
in this poor country —has aroused an ex- 
citement scarce ever known in the history 
of the nation. Processions were formed 
in every part of the country, as expres- 
sions against the proposal; prayer-meet- 
ings for several days and nights without 
interruption were held to ask heavenly 
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protection against the innovation ; a peti- 
tion of more than one hundred thousand 
names was sent in to the government, to 
protest ; and the peasants, aroused by the 
priests, used every effort to avert the 
threatening disaster. 

» The debate on the subject in the Tyrol- 
ese Diet, in the session of February, 1863, 
is one of the most curious bits of parlia- 
mentary discussion of modern times. By 
a singular anomaly, the imperial govern- 
ment at Vienna are on the liberal side, 
as the organic law of the empire secures 
complete equality before the law to all 
religious confessions ; and though bigot- 
edly Romanist, they know that any 
change of the constitution in favor of the 
four hundred thousand Tyrolese Catho- 
lics would arouse a fearful excitement 
among the millions of Protestants in 
other parts of the empire. In like man- 
ner, the liberal party of Tyrol are found, 
strangely enough, on the side of imperial 
law and against provincial rights, as in 
this case, the empire is more liberal 
than the province. 

The liberals, despite the bigotry of the 
government, have evidently an advantage 
in the struggle, as they only defend the 
law as it is, and support the government 
against the local communities, while all 
considerations of political harmony and 
quiet work in their favor—not to speak 
of the great current of the ideas of the 
nineteenth century which flows with 
them. 

The opening speaker of the debate, 
counselor Haslwantler, gives a sketch of 
the religious history of Tyrol, of which 
we can only present a few points. ‘“ Pro- 
tection for knowledge,” says the speaker, 
“was the innocent battle-cry under which 
Ulrich von Hutten raged against the priest- 
hood. Luther represented super- 
stition, Hutten unbelief, and with them 
associated himself Franz von Sickingen 
as the revolutionary element. . . I 
pass over the melancholy occurrences in 
our country, and will not unroll farther 
that sad leaf in the history of Tyrol. I 
point first to that moment when Ferdi- 
nand aroused himself, and at the com- 
mand of the emperor announced the edict 
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of Worms whereby Luther’s doctrine and 
books were condemned, and the parlia- 
ment of 1525 promised to obey that im- 
perial edict.” (p. 5.) 

Reaching at length the year 1861, he 
adds: ‘It was only individuals who dared, 
before 1861, to declare that the principal 
and enlightened part of Tyrol were in fa- 
vor of the right of residencé and free re- 
ligious worship of the Protestants. The 
people had voted against it in 1848, and 
had demanded the opposite with more 
than one hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand signatures. Like an avalanche, came 
from all parts of the country in the year 
1861, petitions to the diet. . . . A 
movement and life began from the stately 
castle to the lowest Baver-hut, and the 
waves of inspiration flooded all valleys. 
- When the answer of his majesty 
delaying the settlement of the question 
was received, then were not only men’s 
hearts, but the hearts of Catholic moth- 
ers—yes, the heart of Austria, wounded. 
Prayers went up for help to the diet, to 
the pope, to the emperor; the union of 
the fatherland was renewed with the 
heart of Jesus. Then descended with 
mournful mien from their mountains, the 
emperor’s truest people, the respected 
peasants. What impression, what joy, 
what zeal, what earnestness made the 
processions in all parts of the land, where 
thousands let labor rest, where parish 
joined to parish, and prayer echoed un- 
der the greeting of bells, and heaven it- 
self, where the eternal rights of the peo- 
ple find their protection, was stormed ! 
(Cries of Bravo !”) (p. 11.) 

The archbishop of Brixen takes up the 
question in a somewhat more sober man- 
ner, and shows the uniform desire of Ty- 
rol to be exclusively Catholic. ‘The 
most perfect harmony in the holy faith 
of the church,” he retmarks, “the forever 
unchangeable loyalty toward the most 
beloved imperial family, and the attach- 
ment to the home-soil—this, gentlemen, 
is the tri-harmony of Tyrol; . . these 
are the three pillars on which our nation- 
ality rests. Gentlemen, let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. One can not overthrow 
the mightiest of these pillars without 





casting down the others also.” (Cries of 
Bravo!) (p. 12.) 

The archbishop of Salzburg fears the 
terrible disturbance to the country if this 
element of Protestantism is introduced. 
“Has ever a land,” he asks, “ expressed 
its feeling, has ever a people made known 
its wish, so decidedly, so unmistakably, 
with such unanimity, as Tyrol has in the 
creed question? Has it not spoken with 
an immense majority from mountain to 
mountain, from valley to valley? The 
modern theory of politics teaches us so 
glibly about the unmistakable worth of 
numbers—shall it now all at once have 
no weight .in. this case alone?’ (Bravo !) 

- Only this supposition (that of 
the movement being spontaneous) ex- 
plains the massive thronging of more 
than one hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand mature men to the signature of the 
address spoken of,as well as the remark- 
able phenomenon that in a small district, 
seven thousand married men and fathers 
of families assembled, to beg from heaven 
in common prayer, the granting of this 
wish of their hearts. (Bravo!) , . . 
Let one not overlook this, that this sub- 
ject. has taken possession of the minds 
of men, and let one consider the peculiar- 
ity of a, mountain people, in whose spirits 
belief like unbelief, truth as well as error, 
takes deeper root than in a level country. 
We have experienced this also at home, 
when, fifteen years ago, in one of the 
most beautiful valleys of Tyrol,* (we 
know it well) in consequence of the ut- 
terly unendurable state of things pro- 
duced by the falling away of a portion of 
the population, an end to this was only 
brought about by the cutting off of this 
portion. . I know well one way 
in which this discord can disappear—but 
God forbid that we fall on that—the way 
to indifference, (Indifferentismus) to neg- 
ligence in religion. The religious 


sense, which, God be praised! is more or # 


less living in the land, this would soon 
entirely disappear with many, the relig- 


* The Zillerdale, in which a considerable 
number of persons became Protestants, and 
were banished the country in consequence. 
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ious feelings become cold ; faith, weakened 
by corrupting word and example, would 
lose its power ; and through this, consci- 
entiousness and virtue fall a sacrifice to 
indifference. And who could be security 
how long it would be before the other 
national virtues of Tyrol, its patriotism 
and national power of defense, would also 
come to an end in the same way—yes, 
even its proverbial attachment to the 
most gracious royal family might lose 
something of its heartiness, as all this 
(as has often been proved) is rooted in 
the faithfulness to their creed, and the 
religious unity and unanimity of the Ty- 
rolese.” (p. 14.) 

Count Enzenberg now takes up the ar- 
gument, and asks who it is that demands 
this invasion of Tyrol by non-Catholics. 
Is it the constitution of the Austrian em- 
pire? He shows to his satisfaction that 
itisnot. ‘Isit the Protestant Outland ?” 
No. ‘Is it the Protestants of Austria?” | 
He proves that they are entirely indiffer- 
ent to settling in Tyrol. “Is it the gov- 
ernment?’ He claims that they prefer 
Tyrol as it is. Who is then the great 
offender? The answer is, that accursed 
thing, ‘‘ the Press!” This is at the bot- 
tom of this whole business; they have 
brought disturbance to this happy family 
of Tyrolese Catholics. 

“Tt is the press,” says the count in- 
dignantly, ‘which would make us be- 
lieve that steam, the telegraph, and the 
railroad must bring peoples into such in- 
ner contact, that every separation must 
cease of itself, and every individuality, 
every inequality of this world be leveled 
into one monotonous plain.” 

Dr. Blaas now appears on the other 
side, and takes up the constitutional ar- 
gument for the liberals, and shows that 
the great difficulty in excluding the Prot- 
estants is, that the measure is directly 
against the organic law of the empire, and 
that they are asking for an ‘ exceptional 
law” to annul this treaty of the realm. 

Baron Ingram follows on the liberal 
side, and argues that a mingled society 
of Protestants and Catholics in other 
countries does no injury to the Catholic 
church ; on the contrary, that more per- 
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sons leave the Protestant church for the 
latter than the reverse. It is, besides, the 


fact, he adds, ‘‘ that the Catholics in such 
countries of mingled confessions are not 
rendered less zealous in the fulfillment 
of their religious duties—indeed, they 
become more so. Further experience es- 
tablishes that the soul-carers in those 
countries are compelled to make more of 
themselves, and to improve themselves.” 
(Bravo!) After arguing that but few 
Protestants would ever care to settle in 
Tyrol, but that it was foolish thus to 
separate themselves from the rest of Ger- 
many, he disputes the claim of ‘“ unanimi- 
ty” in this matter. ‘Be assured, gentle- 
men,” he says, ‘ that there are many very 
cultivated and intelligent people in the 
country who are, beyond all doubt, good 
Catholics, but who notwithstanding can 
not agree with these measures, who find 
no advantage in them for the Catholic 
church. Yes, I venture to observe that 
* by far the greater part of the educated 
and intelligent class in the country agree 
with my opinion.” (Bravo! and hisses 
from the gallery ; repressed by the Presi- 
dent.) . He then urges that the 
people have been excited in this by their 
priests. ‘‘When one considers that in 
remote valleys and regions of the coun- 
try, the people perhaps never even saw a 
Protestant, that they have received all 
their views of them from one and the 
same source, it is natural that they should 
form to themselves the most horrible and 
monstrous representations of this dan- 
gerous human variety, which they call 
Protestants; but in such a matter one 
can hardly recognize them as impartial 
judges. You have the field, 
gentlemen, entirely to yourselves. There 
(in the rural dist?icts) we have no pul- 
pits, no agitation, no means to enlighten 
the people as to their mistaken ideas ; 
and very good care is taken that the (so- 
called) ‘bad press’ should never get en- 
trance there.” 

He shows the injustice which would be 
done to the five million Protestant sub- 
jects of Austria, if an exceptional law of 
this nature were passed for the benefit of 
the two hundred and fifty thousand Ty- 
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rolese Catholics who demanded it. “TI 
am of the opinion,” he adds, “ that under 
the increased contact of peoples with one 
another, and the impulse to let the bar- 
riers fall which stand in the way of their 
intercourse, to lighten rather than make - 
heavy the burdens of the mind, under 
the universally increased activity in all 
branches of industry and trade, that -un- 
der such circumstances, if a law like this 
by some wonderful chance should see the 
light, it could not be maintained through 
a course of years. . . . . Should it 
be really true,” continues the count, “that 
the inhabitants of Tyrol are so unanimous 
in their desire to keep the Protestants far 
from them, then there is an easier and a 
legal way of attaining this object. The 
people have only to refuse to sell any 
thing to Protestants. (A laugh.) . 
Then, gentlemen, every settlement of a 
Protestant will be impossible. Do the 
Protestant schools and prayer-houses ap- 
pear dangerous to people, all they have 
to do is not to visit them, and then they 
become entirely harmless.. (Laughter.) 
eile Once the Cathblics would de- 
fend their religious conviction by force, 
and beat down every opposite conviction 
with force. Hence arose the heretic courts 
and the most fearful wars. ‘For thirty 
years, Germany was ravaged from one 
end to the other; hundreds of thousands 
perished by the sword’; thousands died 
in the flames. In the end, people saw 
that no party was entirely in the position 
to overpower the other; they must. all 
come at last to comparing views and 
bearing one another.” (p. 25.) 

The bishop of Trent, who represents 
the Italian portion of the Tyrol, takes up 
the defense of the clergy, as having 
caused this popular excitement, and urges 
that they merely directed a movement 
which was already in progress, into a re- 
ligious channel. ‘ What.would it have 
been,” he asks, “if the powerful mount- 
aineer in that excitement had taken to 
his arms instead of his devotions ?” (statt 
zum Rosenkranz, zu den Waffen gegriffen 
hatte.) (Ohs and single Bravos.) 

“In the Italian portion of the Tyrol,” 
he adds, ‘‘the people have no idea of the 





dangers which threaten the unity of our 
faith. As the feeling of the country is 
already much aroused on other matters, 
and its sympathies are much withdrawn 
from the government, on account of the 
irreligious direction which the government 
has taken in Italy, we thought it prudent 
to leave it in its ignorance, on the ground 
that a certain party would use this to 
make its union with German Tyrol and 
Austria more unpopular. . . . I 
have myself heard well-disposed people, 
who earlier wished for no separation from 


German Tyrol,.say that if matters stood: 


so, then they would all desire a separa- 
tion and a union with Venice, where faith 
is secured.” (p. 27.) 

Herr Dietl takes this lofty view of a 
law forbidding Protestants to hold real 
estate: ‘‘ There are in the life of peoples 
rights whose origin is referred back to 
no printed law-books, no parchmentrolls, 
but which have worked on their habits 
to such a degree that they have become 
the foundation of the character of the 
people, etc. Such a law and such 
a right is, in my conviction and the con- 
viction of thé people I have the honor to 
represent, the confessional unity of our 
fatherland.” 

Herr von Zallinger is much inspired by 
the enthusiasm of the people in this ques- 
tion. He speaks of ‘that inspiration, 
that sympathy, that zeal which the par- 
ishes made manifest in countless pilgrim- 
ages, prayer-meetings, and processions. 

He who perhaps looked down in- 
credulous on all this from a window, may 
have been cold to it; but I can assure 
you, gentlemen, he who thinks with the 
the people, he who took part in such pil- 
grimages, and had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the zeal, the devotion, the in- 
spiration of the people, for him was it 
truly elevating, and filled his spirit with 
inspiration. (Bravo!) You have 
all seen in the whole country what we 
have seen in Bozen. I mention but a 
single example—the grand procession of 
the deaconate in Bozen, in which between 
nine and ten thousand men poured through 
—praying, they marched before midnight 
from their distant churches even to the 
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mother-church, and after divine service, 
peacefully marched back without disturb- 
ance, praying, to their homes. . . There 
was no church in the most distant valleys 
and on the mountains, where the same 
devotion and the same zeal were not. 
How many thousand forty-hour prayer. 
meetings were held, and all this solely 
and only for the upholding of faith-unity 
as our greatest good!” (p. 29.) 

Rector Wenig (of appropriate name) 
has an ingenious argument on toleration ; 
he anticipates as a slight objection to the 
law proposed that, it will be considered 
by invidious opponents as_ intolerant. 
‘Doubtless it must be granted that it is 
not absolute tolerance, that it is rather a 
defense against absolute tolerance—that 
is, the equalizing truth and error ; but on 
the other side, it must be granted by my 
opponent, that it is not absolute intoler- 
ance, for there is no talk of interfering 
with rights already won.” (p. 82.) 

Count von Riccabona avows himself 
proudly a Catholic, but adds: “ Gentle 
men, the times are no more suited: to this, 
that we can believe the interests of relig- 
ion furthered by direct or indirect forci- 
ble means or by the withdrawal of civil 
rights. What fruit these means have 
borne, the history of the past sufficiently 
proves to us.: What fruit has the Thirty 
Years’ War borne? What has Philip II. 
gained in the Netherlands? . . What 
is Protestantism to-day ? Is it still that 
fearful enemy for Catholicism? As 4 
confessional creed, certainly not ; for the 
honorable mover of the bill himself allows 
that it has proved a failure. Not Prot- 
estantism as such, but religious indiffer- 
ence, rationalism, are what we have to 
fear amdng born Catholics as among Prot- 
estants. But how can we legislate, so as 
to prevent these from holding real estate? 

Such an exclusion appears to me 
to-day to have become an impossibility, 
and it contradicts all the ideas and all the 
legal conditions of the present age. Ih 
our days, when railroads and steamboats 
and telegraph are binding every thing to- 
gether, when all barriers are falling which 
separate different countries, and every 
thing is coming nearer together through 
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unusually improved means of intercourse, 
will we surround ourselves with a Chi- 
nese wall? And at this time, when in 
principle our legislation moves toward 
this, to free papperty from all limitations, 
burdens, and servitudes—at this moment 
would we hamper the free right of dis- 
posal with such an exclusive limitation ?” 
(p. 85.) 

Curate Auer has evidently been study- 
ing some specimens of the American bor- 
der eloquence. ‘Who can say,” he asks 
in stirring tones, ‘“‘ that the German Cath- 
olics are no German patriots, or less so 
than evangelicals or Israelites ? 
Whoever does so has misread the history 
of the last ninety years. The Tyrolean 
eagle has ventured to ruffle it with the 
French eagle, and has prettily hacked 
him and ruffled his feathers. And be- 
cause the noble Bayarian lion was once 
led by Napoleon’s rope, the Tyrolean 
eagle has prettily torn his mane! (Bravo 
and laughter.) A thorough loyalist and 
thorough Catholic, that is to be a genuine 
Tyrolean.” (p. 46.) ‘For myself, I 
could not bring my heart to it to vote 
for this—the taking from the Tyrolese 
peoplein their almost superhuman labors 
and denials, even the consolation of the 
Catholic faith. Gentlemen, do not let 
into the fresh, hearty nature of our mount- 
ain-folk the yeast of, Protestant pietism !” 
He now points proudly to the national 
arms: “It is the genuine eagle who fast- 
ens his gaze full on the sun of Divine re- 
velation. He has two powerful wings, 
which mean loyalty to faith and loyalty 
toemperor. He bears and guards under 
his feathers the silver three-leafed clover- 
stem. On the first leaf stands indestruc- 
tibly engraved, ‘For God!’ on the sec- 
ond, ‘For Fatherland!’ on the third, ‘For 
Emperor !’ None of the three clo- 
ver-leaves should be broken out of our 
country’s arms. 

“And now, Tyrolean Eagle, thou image 
of our nation’s spirit, fly hence to the 
steps of the imperial throne, and beg 
right earnestly and pressingly : Lord and 
Emperor, for five hundred years has Ty- 
rol been affianced with thy royal house, 
and has served it with all love and truth. 
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This year, after five centuries, would we 
gladly hold our golden wedding.* (Bravo!) 
But the importation of equal confessions 
with increased taxation is no bridal-pres- 
ent for Tyrol. We would not«like to 
stand at the altar without our bridal de- 
coration, our ancient and priceless wed- 
ding-gift. Our bridal decoration, our wed- 
ding-gift, is the Catholic unity of the 
faith. (Bravo !) 

“Tyrolean Eagle, hast thou received 
the imperial sanction? Then hasten joy- 
ous to thy home, and thou wilt see that 
the Tyroleans stand together like one 
man, and are bound to oppose their trie 
manly breasts as a fore-wall of Austria 
against everyenemy. Thou wilt see how 
our land now raises its rock-finger for a 
new oath to a thousand-year fealty. Then 
wilt thou hear how our whole people in 
this rock-home cry praying and rejoicing 
to heaven, Hail to our Emperor! Hail 
to our Fatherland!” (Bravo! Buayo!) 
p. 48.) 

The debate is finally closed by aote 
of thirty-three to nineteen in favor of an 
“exceptional law,” to be granted by the. 
emperor himself, forbidding Protestants to 
hold real estate or form parishes in Tyrol, 

But the Viennese government are wise 
in their generation. They have no idea 
of offending their numerous Protestant 
subjects by such a law, and yet they do 
not wish to cool the loyalty and the 
Catholic ardor of their devoted Tyrolese. 
They know that the clergy are their readi- 
est tools and warmest supporters. Ro- 
manism in Tyrol is identified with loyal- 
ty to a stupid and tyrannical reigning 
house. So, after the shrewd diplomatic 
manner of Vienna, they try the wonder- 
ful effects of time and indecision. It is 
ten years since the debate closed and the 
vote passed; yetthe imperial government 
has returned no decisive answer, and 
the courts, before whom one or two cases 
have come, have been obliged by the con- 
stitution to decide in favor of the liberals 
and the Protestants. 


* The celebration has been held through- 
out Tyrol of ‘the five hundredth year of the 
union of Tyrol and Austria, 
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To us at this distance, the discussion 
seems almost ludicrous; yet it is a genu- 
ine struggle—an outlying picket-fight in 
that great battle which is going on for- 
ever on both continents between the past 
and the present, between prejudice and 
liberality, between superstition and sci- 
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ence, privilege and popular right, power 
and liberty, slavery and freedom. 
Artistically, it is interesting as giving 
us a living glimpse of a more unthinking, 
narrow, and bigoted, vat the same 
time more picturesque, devotional, and 
superstitious age and people, 
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GEOFFREY THE LOLLARD. 


CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 
ONE MORE LAMB SAFE IN THR FOLD, 

Tae sun had risen and set again upon 
the cottage in the wood and its quiet 
household. It had been a lovely spring 
day, such a day as makes the violets and 
anemones lift their graceful heads in 
many a sunny spot in the forest; but 
the evening had closed in much colder. 
Heavy clouds were gliding across the 
moon, throwing weird shadows upon sea 
and land, and the wind was rising almost 
to a tempest. 

Within, the scene was different: The 
fire in the great chimney was blazing 
merrily, for Moll and Meg seemed to 
think it was their duty to keep it as large 
as though it were Christmas-time ; and 
little Dick was continually running in 
with his apron full of dried sticks and 
leaves to add to the flame. 

Hubert lay-on an oaken settle, which 
the dame had converted into a bed, and 
drawn up close to the hearth. There 
had been a change that day, that myste- 
rious, indescribable change which all 
know s0 well, but which no one can de- 
fine—the shadow of the dark mountains 
falling on .the pilgrim’s face as he en- 
ters the valley of death. Not a painful 
change. The lines of suffering were pass- 
ing away, the dark blue eyes were beam- 
ing with a holy light, the high white fore- 
head looked more like chiseled marble, 
and about the lips was playing a smile, 
not gay or mirthful, but full of content- 
ment and peace. The stupor had passed 
away, and his mind seemed perfectly 
clear. He recognized those about him, 
and was very grateful for every little serv- 
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ice rendered him ; but he spoke little, and 
seemed worried by any noise or bustle in 
the room. Perhaps it was because he 
had been so long accustomed to the still- 
ness of his prison; it may have been that 
sounds were breaking on his ear with 
which earth’s noises formed jarring dis- 
cord. ; 

Geoffrey never left him, but sat on a 
little bench, handing him any thing he 
wanted, and holding the little thin hand 
tight in his grasp. Another who rarely 
took his eyes from the dying boy was the 
soldier. He had received from them both 
freely the pardon which was alone needed 
to make his heart lighter, notwithstand- 
ing the present grief, than it had ever 
been before in his life. An atmosphere 
of love filled the little dwelling; pardon 
and peace enlightening each heart, as the 
glowing coals on the hearth lightened the 
rough walls of the cottage. 

There was a little stir at the door—a 
whispered question and answer; then 
Geoffrey bent his face to his. brother's: 

“Hubert, Kate is come, and father 
Paul !” 

He raised himself a little, and as Kate 
approached, put both his arms around 
her neck, and drew her down close to 
him. 

“T am so glad you have come,” he 
said; “‘now Geoffrey will not be alone. 
You will never leave each other any 
more, will you? You will take her to 
father, and tell him I loved you both so 
much! You will all have happy days 
together in some far-off land, and then 
when you are so happy, you. will some 
times think and talk about to-night.” 
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Here the elder boy’s stout heart broke 
down. ‘To look forward to a future which 
was not to be shared by Hubert, his sec- 
ond self—the only one with whom he had 
taken sweet counsel through all his child- 
hood—dearer still for the sufferings they 
had borne side by side! 

“Q Hubert! you will not be there!” 

“T would rather not be, I am so tired, 
go very, very weary; I am not strong to 
battle for the truth, as you are, Geoffrey. 
It is so nice to lie here and think that all 
the work and toil is over, and I am only 
waiting for him tocome. He is coming 
fast now ; when it is quiet, I can hear his 
footsteps and his voice. He will take me 
right up in his arms, and I will put my 
head on his breast while he is carry- 
ing me home. Isn’t he come yet? Don’t 
you hear him calling? Don’t you see 
him coming? He is very, very near 
now.” 

They did perceive his coming; they 
saw his approaches in the fast glazing 
eye, in the death-damp on the forehead ; 
they heard him in the gasping breath. 

Father Paul stepped forward and bent 
over him. 

“Yes, my child, he is coming ; he is al- 
most here. Hast thou no fear ?” 

A look of surprise passed over the 
child’s face. 

“Why, it is Jesus! I can not fear 

“Jesus! I love him so, and I have waited 
for him so long! Iam so glad that you 
love him too! Now we will all meet in 
the Beautiful Land—kind Dick and all, 
all, every one!” And his eye glanced at 
each in turn, resting lovingly, but search- 
ingly, on every face, as if he would read 
there the secret of the heart, and know if 
that soul were at peace with its Maker. 

Coming, coming, faster and faster, near- 
er and nearer, the footsteps were at the 
door ; they had entered; the unbidden 
guest was in their midst. He would not 
depart alone. All felt his presence, and 
there was silence, only broken by the 
gasping breath, each moment growing 
shorter. The very wind had lulled, and 
listened with them, 

Then they came—those last words 
Which echo so long in desolate hearts, 
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which we remember so much longer than 
any other utterances of our beloved. 
Low, but clear and distinct, they sounded 
in the stillness. There was awe, joy, and 
great wonder in the tone: 

“ Hush! hark! see!” 

They were hushed; no sound was 
heard, save the gentle crackle and hiss of 
the logs on the hearth; they saw—the 
little white form lying on its pillows, with 
the red fire-light beaming on opened, 
sightless eyes, parted breathless lips. 

He harkened, and heard the angels’ 
song of welcome—he looked, and beheld 
the face of his Saviour ! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 
FATHER PAUL. 


THERE was no noisy grief, no boisterous 
lamentation when, one lovely spring morn- 
ing, the small funeral-train left the sol- 
dier’s cottage, and passed through the 
forest-paths toward the last resting-place 
of the little Lollard martyr. Dick and 
Bertrand had dug the grave in just such 
a spot as a child might choose to rest in 
after a long day of happiness—a glade 
with a southern slope, purpled with vio- 
lets, and enlivened by a little brook, which 
leaped out of a thicket of wild roses, and, 
after dancing awhile in the sunshine, and 
hugging the worn rocks as though it loved 
them, plunged again into obscurity, under 
the arms of a great overspreading willow, 
and went dancing on to the sea. 

There were no chanting monks with 
flaming tapers, but the returning sun 
spoke to them of nature—awake again 
after its long sleep—and of little brown 
seeds, hidden away in the ground all 
winter, now bursting forth into beauty 
and fragrance, every seed having its own 
body. ‘I am the resurrection and the 
life’’—how glorious those words sounded 
as echoed by a thousand voices in that 
grand cathedral of God’s own handiwork ! 
Every budding branch, every flower, every 
tiny blade of grass the mourners crushed 
beneath their feet was to them a witness 
of that fact. 

We, who have all our lives been used 
to the consolation which the pure gospel 
gives to all thoughts connected with 
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death, can hardly imagine what were the 
Benedictine’s feelings when he stood by 
that little grave, and read that glorious 
funeral anthem, the fifteenth chapter of 
Corinthians, for the first time in his moth- 
er tongue. It was all new and striking 
to him. He had now no need to let his 
mind dwell on a fearful purgatory, from 
which the departed soul could only be 
released by the prayers and penances of 
living frierids. He now knew that all 
connection had ceased between the dis- 
embodied spirit and those it had left be- 
hind. In due time they might go to it, 
but it was at that very moment safe in 
its Saviour’s bosom, whence none could 
pluck it away. 

The soothing effect of the scene and 
the simple service was felt in every heart ; 
and when at last they saw Bertrand ar- 
range the last sod that covered the dear 
one from their eyes, there were no out- 
bursts of grief; for the peace which is not 
of this world, and therefore over which 
the prince of this world has no power, 
was upon them, and rested in each soul. 

No tombstone marked the spot; they 
did not even dare to raise a mound, lest 
the precious remains should’ be dese- 
crated ; but each, as he passed by, laid 
on it a handful of the sweet spring flow- 
ers. Those who loved him knew where 
he lay, and God would guard the ashes 
of his saint. 

Their preparations must now be made 
speedily, for only two days remained of 
the time granted them by the abbess. 
While they were looking for a fishing- 
boat, the master of which might be in- 
duced, by the promise of a large reward, 
to convey them to London, they were also 
busy contriving how they might best take 
lady Katharine Hyde without endanger- 
ing the safety of any who had aided them 
in their flight. Fortunately, the abbess 
had never seen her young charge hold 
any communication with her other pris- 
oners ; she was also entirely unaware that 
the young lady possessed means of ac- 
cess to the garden, and indeed to the 
outer world, whenever she was pleased 
to avail hersclf of them. The ghost also 
had never been laid, but remained as 
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great a mystery'as ghosts generally do. 
All this greatly favored their plans. It 
was at last arranged that she should 
come down to the garden at as early an 
hour as possible in the evening, locking 
the door behind her; that she should 
then enter the little room under the 
tower, where Bertrand would meet her 
with her disguise, which was to be that 
of a monk of father Paul’s order. They 
were then to fasten up the entrance to 
the secret passage, and meet the others 
at the designated spot on the coast. The 
others were to pretend to start at sun- 
set, that afterward, when lady Katharine 
should be missed, the abbess would not 
imagine that she had joined them. It— 
would be very easy for them, when it 
was dark, to turn back and take up the 
rest of their load. 

Geoffrey had been gaining strength 
rapidly the last few days, and his spirits 
rose also. Not that Hubert was forgot- 
ten: there was not a moment in which 
he did not miss that dear brother, ren- 
dered doubly dear by the trials they had 
undergone together for their mutual faith, 
and who had been for so long the object 
of his care; but though he was not gay, 
he could not be sad. Hope was awake 
again, and that calm, peaceful death-scene 
had left no bitterness behind. The little 
grave in the forest glade, with the golden 
light flickering through the elm-branches 
on its violets and snow-drops, was not 
brighter than the sunny memories the 
child had left behind him. Life was not 
so very precious a thing to a Lollard in 
that age of oppression and tyranny, that 
he should grieve deeply over one who 
had laid aside its burden, and received the 
reward. During the weary hours of his 
imprisonment, Geoffrey had learned many 
a lesson of unselfishness and self-sacri- 
fice, and besides, heaven had grown near- 
er and more real to him—more real, in 
fact, than the world from which he had 
been so long separated. From his tomb 
in the convent-dungeon he had arisen to 
a new spiritual life; he who had entered 
his prison a haughty, passionate boy, 
fired, it is true, by many noble impulses, 
but with an untamed spirit and unsanc- 
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tified will, came forth a calm, collected 
young man, disciplined in soul and mind, 
older by many years than he had been 
six months before. He had learned to 
read in a different way the history of his 
past life, as well as that which opened be- 
fore him day by day. He had also learned 
in his loneliness to comprehend and to 
trust more fully that pure gospel truth 
which he had until then received more as 
a political than a religious creed, as in- 
tended to lead to freedorh from worldly 
tyranny, rather than from the dominion 
of sin and death. 


He held several conversations with fa- 


ther Paul about his future plans. The 
ecclesiastic had the best means of judg- 
ing concerning the spiritual state of the 
kingdom, and its readiness for the recep- 
tion of the reformed doctrines, and he 
pronounced the movement premature. 
The people were not, as a general thing, 
ready for any change in religion. Pa- 
pistry had too firm a hold on the lives 
and property of every class to be dis- 
lodged, except by a combined movement 
of the masses, and that could not be 
hoped for until the superstition and big- 
otry which now enshrouded the whole 
land had been driven away by the dif- 
fusion of education and a pure gospel. 
But how could the gospel be diffused 
when not one in a Htundred could read or 
write their mother tongue? And how 
could education be brought to bear on 
the common people when it would cost 
the laborer all he received for months of 
toil to purchase a single book ? 

“T tell you,” said the priest emphati- 
cally, that as long as the Bible is locked 
up from men, and men are shut out from 
the Bible, we can have no general reforma- 
tion in the church. When the Word of 
God shall be so multiplied that every man 
may have it if he will, and every man’s 
mind is so enlightened that he may read 
itif he will, then let Rome tremble, for 
her power over the nations will be gone.” 

“Has all this blood been expended, 
then, in vain ?” asked Geoffrey. 

“No,” replied the monk; “that can 
not be. God in his providence wastes 
nothing ; certainly not human suffering. 
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Those who shall live after us in future 
ages, and look back on the history of 
these times, will understand how God is 
working with this land and its inhabit- 
ants ; we can not; we can only trust. A 
thousand years are but a day in his sight, 
and one day as a thousand years. We 
must only labor on, seeking to lead, here 
and there, a soul out of darkness into 
light. Do you know that I intend to be 
your fellow-traveler to-morrow ?” 

“No,” said Geoffrey joyfully; ‘but 
whither, and for how long ?” 

“‘T can not answer the last question,” 
replied father Paul, “and the first only in 
part. Iam now, like yourself, an exile, 
for my life will not be worth an hour’s 
purchase when the archbishop hears of 
my heresy. My plan is first to go with 
you to London, see my sister, lady Kath- 
arine’s mother, and convey her and her 
children to a place of safety; then to 
join lord Cobham in Wales, and there, 
under him and other godly men, learn 
more of these glorious truths, for I am 
but a child in the true knowledge, and 
have much to unlearn, as well as to learn. 
After that, if God will grant to me, so 
unworthy, the privilege of preaching his 
good tidings, I will go about the country 
and seek to lead home some of his lost 
sheep by telling them how I was re- 
stored.” 

“That was Hubert’s great desire,” said 
Geoffrey rather sadly ; ‘‘ but God thought 
otherwise.” 

“Nay, there you mistake,” replied the 
father with emotion, “I have stood in 
many pulpits and pronounced many dis- 
courses, for men say I have the gift of 
an eloquent tongue; but as I look back 
on them all, I can not remember that one 
has been the means of saving a single 
soul. I have bidden men subdue the 
flesh by penance—never the spirit by 
penitence ; I have taught sinners to seek 
a release from the consequences of their 
crimes in the cloister, in pilgrimages, in 
costly offerings, but I have never directed 
them to the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world. I bave taught 
my people to fear the wrath of the church, 
but never warned them to prepare for the 
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judgment of God. Oh! my burden is 
heavy, heavy! Be thankful, my son, 
that you are spared from knowing that 
thousands have gone down to the grave 
depending on, your false teaching. A 
blind leader of the blind I had been for 
nearly half a century, until a few words 
from the lips of a child taught me my- 
self, What I now am, whatever here- 
after God will permit me to do for my 
fellow-sinners, will all be owing to your 
brother. 

“ And not to me alone has he unfolded 
the truth as itis in Jesus. His holy life 
and death have left, lessons behind whose 
effects only God can know. Even moth- 
er Beatrice seems softened, and I have 
left with her a few simple truths and 
searching questions which may, through 
God’s blessing, work to her eternal pro- 
fit. And poor Dick, how changed he 
seems! How wonderful is this doctrine 
of Christ’s righteousness atoning for sin 
without any effort on our part but that 
of accepting it! That is the only thing 
which can heal the festering, cankering 
wounds of remorse. How glorious is the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND. 
MEETING AND PARTING. 


Tue sun was shining brightly on the 
garden of a pretty Gothic mansion near 
the Thames, one glorious spring morning, 
about a week after the Lollard exiles had 
sailed from the Yorkshire coast. The 
‘house seemed to have fallen somewhat 
out of repair, and the garden looked as 
if a dozen gardeners might find employ- 
ment in putting it in order for the sum- 
mer. But still, nothing had an untidy 
aspect; there was rather a bright look 
about it, as if it were trying to put the 
very best face possible on‘ the matter, 
and conceal the ravages of time by a vail 
of ivy and spring flowers. 

In one of the grassy pathg, just where 
it divided to embrace a fallen sun-dial, 
stood. a group, matching well with the 
surrounding scene. The venerableness 
of the old mansion, the nobleness of the 
clinging ivy, and the bright freshness of 
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the flowers had. each its counterpart in 
the animate objects. The-most promi- 
nent figure, perhaps, was that of an old 
white war-horse, in faded trappings, but 
still retaining a trace of his former glories 
in the way he arched his neck and lifted 
his stiffened limbs, Leading him by the 
bridle was a fine-looking, weather-beaten 
old man, with somewhat of the old war. 
horse’s disposition, if one might judge 
from the piercing eyes which looked out 
from under shaggy gray brows, and the 
grim though kindly smile lighting up a 
face that would have been handsome if it 
had not been for the deep scar of a sword- 
cut which disfigured his brow and cheek. 
His smile was occasioned by the merry 
sallies of a little child of some four or five 
summers who was mounted on the horse’s 
back, but giving little heed to the man- 
agement of his steed, and rather intent on 
ornamenting him with the flowers with 
which his lap was filled. He had thrown 
down his plumed cap on the grass, that 
he might have more space to bestow his 
treasures, and the sunbeams and the vio- 
lets nestled together in the golden curls 
which the wind was sweeping back from 
his broad white brow, and rolling in 
shaded masses on his critffson-velvet 
dress. Two laughing blue eyes followed 
the motions of a pair of fat baby hands, 
as they tried to twine some primroses in 
the old charger’s stiff mane, where they 
were determined not to stay, but kept 
dropping out as fast as he put them in, 
strewing the ground beneath them. 

Sometimes, when he found a prettier 
one than usual, he would hold it out toa 
tall, noble-looking lady who walked at 
his side. “For you, mamma!” he would 
say, and the lady would receive the child’s 
gifts in her hand, but would not suffer 
him to put them in her hair. Her dress 
was that of a widow; and her pale, ‘sad 
face and abstracted look, as if she were 
dwelling on a dreary past rather than a 
cheerful present, told that her grief was 
still fresh in her mind. All the little 
one’s merry shouts and loving speeches 
could only draw from her a faint, sad 
smile, that vanished again almost as soon 
as it appeared. 
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“Dress old Rollo’s head with flowers 
if you. will, little Guy, but not mine; 
they would only wither there.” 

“Well, then, mamma,” said the little 
one, “Rolla has enough; see how he 
shakes them out of his ears! I will now 
make a wreath for sister Kate to wear 
when she comes home. Has she gone to 
find papa, and will she bring him back 
with her ?. How long will it be before we 
are together and happy again ? Tell me, 
mamma,” 

The tears rose in the lady’s eyes; she 
threw one arm around her child, and 
drawing him toward her, pressed kisses 
fast and thick on lip and cheek and 
brow. 

“Papa can not come home again, my 
child ; he has gone to another world, and 
would not wish to come back to one so 
full of care and trouble; and sister Kate 
is far away; perhaps she has gone to 
papa, and some day we will go to meet 
them, but they can not come to us again. 
You and I must love each other dearly 
now, Guy, for I have no one left but 
you.” 

“Dear mamma, don’t cry,” said the 
boy stoutly, though his own lip was curl- 
ing as he spoke, and, dropping all his 
treasures, he flung both arms around her 
neck. 

Theold servant, as though he wished the 
privacy of the mother and child to be un- 
disturbed, had gone forward a few paces ; 
but now he returned with a face express- 
ive of both surprise and anxiety, and in- 
terrupted them : 

“My lady, the boat! It has stopped 
at th@water-gate, and several persons are 
landing from it.” 

“What boat ?” said the lady hurriedly, 
grasping her child tighter as she spoke, 
and leading the horse forward in the di- 
rection indicated. 

“The one we noticed awhile ago from 
the hill coming up from London. Shall 
I go forward and ask their errand ?” 

“Yes; Thomas, go quickly, but be 
calm, and do not irritate them; we will 
follow. There is no need of escaping if 
they are friends,” she added to herself 
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when the old servant was gone, “and if 
they are foes, there is no time.” 

Her look grew even more alarmed when 
she turned a corner and came in full sight 
of the advancing party, for her eyes fell 
first on the dress of a monk whose fea- 
tures were only too well known to her. 
But she had hardly time to consider what 
the danger was, before a figure detached 
itself from the group and came bounding 
towardher. ‘Mamma and Guy !” shout- 
ed a glad girlish voice, and in another mo- 
ment the pale lady’s arms were loosened 
from her son to clasp them around her 
daughter, and draw ther tightly to her 
breast. Neither spoke for a moment— 
their joy and thankfulness were too great 
for words. Kate first broke the silence: 

“O mamma! is it all true ?”’ she cried, 
half laughing, half sobbing. ‘Am I real- 
ly at home again? Qh! I am so glad! 
so glad! I thought thetime would never 
come, And little Guy—what a big boy 
he has grown! And Rollo, and Thomas! 
O mamma! I do believe I am at home!” 

“Sister Kate! sister Kate!” shouted 
the child, whose blue eyes had been open- 
ed wide with wonder at the scene, and 
who now just began to understand what 
was going on. ‘You have come back, 
though mamma said you would not; and 
there is papa, too !” 

The lady started; after this wonderful 
meeting it seemed as though even the 
dead might return. 

“OQ mamma! it is our kinsman, sir 
John de Forest, and Geoffrey, and father 
Paul. I should have told you at first, 
buf I am so happy I forgot.” And away 
bounded the happy girl to meet the oth- 
ers now close to them in the path. 

Lady Eleanor greeted sir John with af- 
fection and respect, for his wife had been 
her distant cousin and very dear friend, 
and she had, besides, met him in Lollard 
assemblies several times. But the sight 
of her brother both perplexed and trou- 
bled her. What had he to do at such a 
meeting? A proscribed Lollard and a 
Benedictine monk walking peaceably side 
by side was a sight as strange as would 
be a wolf asleep in a sheep-fold, 
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Father Paul’s fine features were work- 
ing with emotion as he took both his sis- 
ter’s hands in his, and looked down into 
her face. 

“Peace be unto your house, Eleanor, 
and to all that are within it. I come not 
to break your peace, but rather to add to 
it. God has taughtme many things since 
you and I parted. One is, that it is not 
serving him to leave the station in life in 
which he himself has placed us, or to 
break the ties of family affection, which 
every law of his only binds more firmly. 
I come to you no proud, self-righteous, 
persecuting Benedictine, but a sinner 
saved and cleansed by the blood of Jesus 
Christ. Your God is my God, your peo- 
ple are my people from henceforth. Are 
you still afraid to receive me into your 
home ?” 

Lady Eleanor was almost overwhelmed 
by her happiness, and could only mur- 
mur : 

“God answers prayer, O Paul! Why 
is my faith so weak? He has bestowed 
all that I ever wished; my cup is full of 
joy 9”? 

Geoffrey had lingered behind, under 
pretense of helping Bertrand to fasten 
the boat and attend to their luggage, but 
in reality because he was feeling a little 
sad and lonely. Weall know how, when 
one with whom we have been holding 
constant companionship, who has been 
all in all to us, and to whom we have 
seemed to be very important, is suddenly 
surrounded by other near and dear friends 
who are entire strangers to us, what a 
desolate feeling comes over us as we feel 
that we are no more necessary to their 
happiness. Weimmediately imagine our- 
selves forgotten because, having been so 
long prominent, we are now thrown into 
the background. This is all very selfish, 
no doubt, but it is human nature. Geof- 
frey was feeling more desolate, perhaps, 
than he had felt since his entrance into 
the convent-dungeon, when he was aroused 
by Kate’s merry laugh. 

“Come, come, sir captive knight, you 
are demeaning your noble birth by doing 
servants’ work. My mother is just ask- 
ing which is Bertrand, and which master 
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Geoffrey. And here is little Guy, who 
wants to see who it was that sister Kate 
used to go and see, wrapped up like a 
ghost, and who at last brought her home 
to him and mamma. There now, Guy, 
make your reverence, like a nice little 
page as you are, to this famous hero; 
and I shouldn’t wonder if he could tell 
you better stories than even old Thomas.” 

Geoffrey was by this time heartily 
ashamed of his foolish fancies, and stoop- 
ing down, he lifted the child in his arms 
to hide his confusion. 

‘“‘ Geoffrey,” said Kate, her voice sud- 
denly changing from its light, bantering 
tone, ‘tone reason why I noticed Hubert 
that day in the convent-chapel was be- 
cause he made me think of little Guy—he 
had just such a brow, and eyes, and hair, 
Oh! if he were only here to be happy 
with us at home !” 

“He is even happier than we,” said 
Geoffrey, touched by her thoughtfulness 
for him. ‘He, too, has met his long-lost 
mother, and he’ only is really at home; 
we are still wanderers.” 

“Yes, I know it,” she replied, sighing. 
“I think I can imagine better what heaven 
must be than I could before this morning. 
Just such happy meetings as this, but 
with no drawbacks. See how bright 
mamma looks, leaning on father Paul’s 
arm! She is talking very earnestly to 
sir John, and they are pointing to us. 
Come, you must make haste if you do 
not want all your story told for you.” 

How swiftly flew. the hours at Estly 
court that long, bright spring day! There 
were so many questions to be asked, so 
many stories to tell, so many pips to 
discuss, that it was a wonder they had 
any powers of speech left for future con- 
versations. Kate kept close at her moth- 
er’s side, and lady Eleanor could not help 
following with her eyes every motion of 
that long lost, strangely found brother. 
Sir John had much to hear from his son 
of his other child’s life and death; and 
even old Thomas and Bertrand, seated at 
a respectful distance, but still not too far 
away to hear every word of the conver- 
sation and join in it occasionally, were 
discussing the adventures of their supe- 
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riors with affectionate interest. Little 
Guy kept running from one to the other, 
now resting his curly head against Geof- 
frey’s shoulder—for they had taken a great 
fancy to each other—and now climbing 
into Kate’s lap, that he might hear better 
the marvelous adventures of the convent- 
ghost, and how the two prisoners fright- 
ened each other at their first interview. 

Tis whole day was devoted to recall- 
ing the past; but on the next, when they 
had rested and were refreshed, they set- 
tled themselves resolutely to think of the 
future, There was one thing certain— 
Estly court was no safe residence for any 
of them. As soon as lady Katharine’s 
flight was discovered, the abbess would 
conjecture where she would be most like- 
ly to take refuge, and send lord Harcourt 
totake heraway. Fortunately lady Elea- 
nor possessed a small estate in Wales, 
which would afford her a livelihood, and, 
under her brother’s care, she determined 
to set off for it immediately with her child- 
ren, 

Sir John, with his son and Bertrand, saw 
nothing better for them than to go to Ger., 
many, and take honorable service under 
some of the petty princes, who were al- 
ways at war with each other; for, from 
the confiscation of their property, there 
was nothing left to them in England. 

As the first day had been given up to 
rejoicing, and the second to planning, so 
the third saw their departure, for there 
was no saying but that at any moment 
their enemies might discover their retreat. 
Their parting was very sorrowful, for in 
those troublous times there seemed little 
hope that they would ever meet again on 
earth, How precious, then, to them was 
their faith that sooner or later, come grief, 
come joy, they would all meet in a place 
that has never and will never witness a 
parting, though it has been the scene of 


more blessed reiinions than we can con- 
ceive, 


Geoffrey and Kate were walking togeth- 
er by the river-side on the last evening. 
Neither spoke for a long time—they only 
gazed at the dark water flowing so rapid- 
ly toward the sea, and thought how scon 
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it would separate them for years, perhaps 
forever. Kate broke the silence’: 

“T wonder if we will ever see each 
other again, Geoffrey.” 

For some moments her companion did 
not answer; then he said in a low voice, 
very earnestly : 

“Kate, do you remember the night 
when Hubert gave us these?’ and he 
drew from his bosom the little bag of 
plaited straw which those dear fingers 
had made in the lonely prison. 

Her only answer was to draw out hers, 
and lay it beside his on his open palm. 

Geoffrey continued : 

“You remember what he said then, and 
afterward when he was dying, and what I 
promised. If God spares me a few years 
longer, I will come back, and ask you to 
help me do what he wished so much. I 
am a boy yet in years, I know, but I 
am aman if many things, and in token 
that you will think of me sometimes, shall 
we exchange gifts, dear Kate? Then, 
when that day comes, I will ask mine 
back again.” 

Her only answer was to take up Geof- 
frey’s bag and put it where her own had 
been; then Geoffrey did the same with 
hers, and both were content. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THIRD. 
WAITING FOR THE DAWN. 


Twenty years have passed since a boy 
and girl walked sadly side by side on the 
banks of the Thames one sweet spring 
evening. It is autumn now, and the 
slanting rays of a setting sun are gilding 
the vine-clad hills of the Rhine. The 
castles which in these days delight the 
traveler by their picturesque ruins, were, 
at the time of which we are speaking, in 
their glory, and frowned down on the 
peaceful water from many a lofty summit. 

The peasants are gathering in the vin- 
tage, and yonder, slowly climbing the hill 
toward a great building, whose turrets, 
catching the latest beams, seem burnished 
with gold, is a heavy cart laden with the 
rich purple clusters, and surrounded by a 
group of women and children, who are 
urging in the patient oxen with shouts 
and songs. 
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This has been'a wonderfully abundant 

year. The great granaries of | the owner 
of the valley are bursting with corn, and 
the vines are bending with their luscious 
load. Nor is there one who does not re- 
joicein their master’s prosperity ; for far 
and near, high and low, all love and hon- 
or the baron’ of Arnstein—Geofirey the 
Good. 
It is true that some say he is only an 
adventurer, who had landed a penniless 
exile on their shores, and who»owed all 
his present fortune to his sword and his 
sovereign’s favor ; but none dare say that 
his wealth and power have not been fairly 
and nobly won, and generously and justly 
used. He had not gone far in the path of 
military glory and ambition; but soon 
quitting the court and the field, he had 
settled down on his estate, and contented 
himself with governing his people, and at- 
tending to their welfare. 

The vintage-cart has mounted higher 
and higher, and now it has turned into a 
court, and is depositing its Joad. Farther 
on, in an inner court, where a porch opens 
into the great castle-hall, stands the lord 
and master; and the peasants pay him 
their respects with many an awkward but 
sincere reverence. 

He is a fine, hale, sunburnt man. A 
few silver hairs are to be seen in his dark 
curls and heavy beard; but his martial 
‘air and stalwart form proclaim him in the 
prime of life. He is leaning with one 
shoulder against the doorway, and the 
other arm is thrown round a rosy little 
jady, very matronly in her cap and plait- 
ed kerchief, but showing, in her twinkling 
eyes and dimpled mouth, much of the 
roguish spirit which characterized the 
lady Katharine Hyde of yore. She looks 
rather too stout and portly to flit about 
by night as a convent ghost; but it will 
be very wonderful if that small image of 
her, now engaged in teasing an old wolf- 
hound, should arrive at the age of discre- 
tion without some mischievous adventure. 

A little further on, in an arm-chair, so 
placed that the sunbeams light up his 
bent figure, and glisten in his snow-white 
hair, making it seem like a halo of glory 
about his head, sits a very old man. He 
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is tracing with his ‘stick letters in the 
sand; while a boy, some six or seven 
years old, is pronouncing their names, 
giving a scream of joy every time he 
finds, by the old man’s smile, that he is 
right. 

“Hubert,” says his father’s cheerful 
voice, “father Paul will’ let you leave 
your lesson now. Run and meet uncle 
Guy ; he is coming up the hill.” 

Away runs the boy right joyously, his 
sister not so far behind ;' and when they 
return, little Eleanor is seated on a tall 
horse, in front of a young man in stu- 
dent’s dress, and Hubert is leading the 
horse by the bridle. 

Young Guy had joined his brother and 
sister after his mother’s death, and was 
now making rapid progress toward dis- 
tinction ina German college. His frank 
manners and’ bright, merry face make 
him a welcome everywhere, and the child- 
ren receive him with joyful shouts. 

“My new pony is to come home to- 
morrow, uncle Guy!” says little Eleanor, 
jumping up and- down with glee, for he 
has dismounted himself and her, and is 
greeting her parents. “Gerhard is to 
train him for me, and I mean to call him 
Rollo, ‘after the horse: you were riding 
when papa and'mamma came out of 
prison.” 

“Uncle Guy!” says Hubert, in a lower 
but no less eager tone, his face crimsoned 
with delight, “father Paul says I know 
all my letters now, and to-morrow I am 
to begin in papa’s big book !” 

“T am glad to hear that, my boy,” sir 
Guy says kindly; ‘“‘we will have you at 
Wittemberg soon, I think. But now I 
want a moment with father Paul. White 
Star is not very tired, and if you can get 
Bertrand or Gerhard to hold you on, you 
might ride him round the outer court.” 

Away go the happy children, and sir 
Guy turns to the old monk, now chap- 
lain of the castle—for after the death of 
his sister, and the cruel murder of his 
friend, lord Cobham, he had joined the 
exiles in Germany. 

“Ts there any news, my son?” says 
the good old man. 

“Not much, father, save that there is 
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some stir about this new invention which 
some men say comes straight from the 
Devil, while others are equally certain 
that it has descended from heaven.” 

“Ah! you mean the wonderful art of 
printing,” said father Paul; “both par- 
ties have somewhat of truth in their as- 
sertions. Old men can see deeper into 
the depths of the future than young men; 
and:those who, like me, are drawing very 
near the golden gates, are permitted to 
see, though but dimly, far down the slope 
of time into days that are to come ; and I 
see, in this way of multiplying books, a 
great curse and a great blessing for the 
world. Have you seen any of the work ?” 

“That have I, father—several works ; 
and I have brought you here one sheet, 
that you may see it for yours#lf.” 

The old man takes the sheet with trem- 
bling hands ; it is the first chapter of Mat- 
thew’s gospel. 

“One of the men from whom I pur- 
chased this is very sanguine; he thinks 
that when they have all their metal type, 
they may be able to print a Bible in a 
day. Surely that would be a wondrous 
thing !” 

“A wondrous thing, and a glorious 
thing!” said father Paul, rising to his 
feet, and steadying himself with his staff, 
while his eye’ brightened, and his whole 
face beamed with what seemed almost the 
spirit of inspiration. 

“Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for the day of the Re- 
formation is breaking! The day prom- 
ised so long is coming, O Lord! I have 
waited for thy salvation! The chains 
which have kept thy precious Word from 
the people are breaking, one by one. In 
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the Lord’s good time will he accomplish 
it. Glorious is the perfect liberty of the 
sons of God—the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and which he is about 
to proclaim to the whole world! When 
each peasant can have his Bible in his 
hand, then shall arise men mighty to 
preach it. Then shall Rome tremble on 
her seven hills, and the song of the re- 
deemed captives go up to the Lord from all 
the ends of the earth! 

“Lord, how long? Lord, how long? 
Hasten the day, for thine elect’s sake. O 
Lord Jesus ! come quickly !” 

The old man sank back again on his 
seat, the tears dropping slowly on his 
white beard, his head bowed on the hands 
which rested on the top of his staff. 

Geoffrey and his wife have drawn near, 
and heard the old man’s last words. 

“Forgive me, my children,” he says at 
last. ‘From the top of this Pisgah I see 
agloriousland. There are visions opening 
to my mind such as words can not paint. 
Let me be a little while in silence.” 

They areall still. Higher and higher up 
the mountains are creeping the evening 
shadows; already there are twinkling 
lights in the cottages below. Far in the 
distant west the purple and golden glories ' 
are melting, shade by shade, into the in- 
tense azure of the zenith. In the east, al- 
most touching yonder blue hill, is the even- 
ing star. The last sunbeam is linking the 
earth and sky, and over that golden bridge 
is passing a ransomed soul. 

‘Father Paul,” says Geoffrey, ‘ the twi- 
lig&t is gathering fast; will you not come 
within ?” 

There is no twilight for him, for he is 
looking into the face of his God! 
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PECCAVI. 


I nave sinned, I have sinned, before thee, the Most Holy | 
And I come as a penitent, bowing down lowly, 
With my lips making freely their awful admission, 
And mine eyes raining bitterest tears of contrition ; 
And I cry unto thee, with my mouth in the dust; 
O God! be not just! 


O God! be not just; but be merciful rather— 

Let me see not the face of my Judge but my Father : 

A sinner, a culprit, I stand self-convicted, 

Yet the pardoning power is thine unrestricted ; 

I am weak ; thou art strong: in thy goodness and might, 
Let my sentence be light ! 


T have turned from all gifts which thy hand has supplied me, 


Because of the one which thy wisdom deni 


me ; 


I have bandaged mine eyes—yea, mine own hands have bound me; 
I have made me a darkness, when light was around me ; 
And I cry by the wayside: O Lord! that I might 

Receive back my sight! 


For the sake of my guilt, may my guilt be forgiven, 
And because mine iniquities mount unto heaven ! 
Let my sins, which are crimson, be snow in their brightness ; 
Let my sins, which are scarlet, be wool in their whiteness. 
I am out of the way, and my soul is dismayed— 
I am lost, and afraid. 


I have sinned, and against Him whose justice may doom me; 
Insulted his power whose wrath can consume me ; 
Yet, by that blest name by which angels adore hin— 
That name through which mortals may dare come before him— 
I come, saying only, My Father above, 

My God, be thou Love ! 


THE GREAT MARCH. 


“We all know where Sherman went 
in, but none of us know yet where he 
will come out,” was the shrewd saying 
with which Mr. Lincoln baffled the crowd, 
eager for some hint of the military situ- 
ation. Now, all the world knows where 
and how General Sherman came out; for 
notethe march of Alexander to the Indus, 
the anabasis of Cyrus into Central Asia, 
nor the expedition of Napoleon to Mos- 
cow, is more indelibly traced over the 


track of history than is the belt of Sher- 
man’s victorious advance from Atlanta to 


the sea. And his march has this merit 
above them all, that it was successful at 
every point, and was crowned with final 
victory. 

It was an impressive proof of the com- 
plete isolation of the Southern States dur- 
ing the last year of the war, that an army 
of seventy thousand men, moving over our 
own territory, and within three hundred 
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miles of the national capital, was complete- 
ly lost to the knowledge of the government 
and the people for the space of thirty 
days. But through all this time there 
were two men who had a perfect know- 
ledge of the intended course of that army, 
and an unwavering faith in the result of 
a movement that baffled all scrutiny—that 
bewildered the public mind at home and 
abroad, and which rebel organs here and 
in England decried as madness, or sneered 
at as a surrender to necessity equivalent 
to defeat. ‘On the fourteenth day of 
March, 1864, at Memphis, Tennessee,” 
writes General Sherman in his official re- 
port, “I received notice from General 
Grant, at Nashville, that he had been 
commissioned Lieutenant-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the 
United States, which would compel him 
to go east; and that I had been appointed 
to succeed him as commander of the di- 
vision of the Mississippi. He summoned 
me to Nashville for a conference, and I 
took my departure the same day, and 
reached Nashville, via Cairo, on the sev- 
enteenth, and accompanied him on his 
journey eastward as far as Cincinnati. 
We had a full and complete understand- 
ing of the policy and plans for the ensu- 
ing campaign, covering a vast area-of 
country, my part of which extended from 
Chattanooga to Vicksburgh.” After the 
war had closed, General Sherman, ina 
speech at Cincinnati, alluded to the fact 
that in the very hotel where he was then 
speaking, General Grant and he, with 
maps and the census before them, had 
arranged the details of the decisive cam- 
paign of 1864-65. ‘‘ General Grant went 
to Richmond, and I to Atlanta. We va- 
ried as to time ; but the result was just 
as we laid it out in this hotel in March, 
1864.” So quietly, so secretly, so surely 
was projected a series of military move- 
ments which, in some of its features, was 
the most gigantic ever conceived by the 
genius of war. While the whole country 
was wrapped in mystery concerning their 
plans, those two brains, so diverse yet so 
mated, comprehended the end from the 
beginning, and divided their labor—the 
one to execute, the other to wait until 
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the hour for the final blow. While Sher- 
man was laying waste the heart of Geor- 
gia, Grant, mentally timing his march, 
was daily tracing the doom of the Con- 
federacy in the ashes of his own cigar. 
But comprehensive and complete as was 
the plan, whose final disclosure seemed 
almost an unvailing of Providence itself, 
the key to its success is to be found not 
alone in the genius of its projectors, nor 
in the perfection of its details, nor in the 
prowess of the armies commissioned to 
execute it, but was given in the devout 
exclamation of the self-emancipated ne- 
groes of Georgia, who followed in the 
wake of the army, silencing all doubters 
by the‘assurance : ‘ We’se gwine wid Mr. 
Sherman and de Lord!” It was the 
Lord, Jehovah of Hosts, whose »provi- 
dence inspired, directed, consummated 
the stupendous plan which swept the 
whole area of the rebellion, from Chat- 
tanooga and Atlanta on the west, to Sa- 
vannah, Wilmington, and Richmond on 
the east. 

In May, 1864; General Grant, in reply 
to the remark of a friend that the whole 
country was looking to him to terminate 
the war, said: “‘ The country should not 
look to me, but to General Sherman. 
Sherman is the real hero of the war. He 
will crush the rebellion. He will take 
Atlanta ; and when he gets Atlanta, he 
will have his hand upon the vitals of the 
Confederacy ; and you can judge how 
long a man is likely to live when an- 
other has a firm grip upon his vitals.” 
It would well repay the reader to procure 
a copy of the military map of Northern 
Georgia, prepared from the coast survey, 
or of the maps of the same district fur- 
nished by General O. M. Poe to Colonel 
Bowman's volume on General Sherman’s 
Campaigns, and with the General’s offi- 
cial report, or with Colonel Bowman’s 
clear and graphic narrative, to sit down 
for the patient study of the march from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta. Here was the 
theatre of Sherman’s greatest achieve- 
ments, in concentration of forces and sup- 
plies, in rapidity of movement, in saga- 
cious tactics, and in bold and vigorous 
execution ; while the subsequent march 
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from Atlanta to Savannah, and northward 
through the Carolinas, showed him capa- 
ble of the highest strategy. Thus all the 
qualities of generalship which we have 
before designated as characterizing Gen- 
eral Sherman,* and which had been sev- 
erally illustrated in previous campaigns, 
were now combined in their full develop- 
ment. We have already described the 
persistent and systematic energy with 
which he accumulated at Chattanooga 
provisions for thirty days, and an ample 
supply of ammunition.t On the sixth of 
May, 1864, he moved with an army of 
nearly one hundred thousand men, and 
two hundred and fifty-four guns. Before 
him lay an army of about fifty thousand, 
under the command of Johnston, the most 
wary and skillful of the rebel generals. 
This army, though barely one half the 
numerical force of Sherman’s, had several 
compensating advantages. It fought on 
the defensive, in a familiar and most fa- 
vorable country, where rocky fastnesses 
and wooded and marshy ravines presented 
formidable obstacles to an invader; and 
it could be readily concentrated at any 
point of attack; while Sherman had to 
protect his flank and rear, and to cover 
his communications for many miles of 
tortuous railway in an unfriendly terri- 
tory. But General Sherman was resolved 
to take Atlanta; and neither natural ob- 
stacles, nor the resources of the enemy, 
nor the peril of being cut off from his sup- 
plies, could intimidate his purpose. Hav- 
ing done all that forethought could sug- 
gest, he was willing to encounter the risks 
of success. Consummately prudent, he 
knew also when to be radically bold ; and 
he so identified himself with his cause 
that he inspired his army with his own 
resolution. At starting, he wrote: “If 
Banks can carry Mobile, and open up the 
Alabama river, he will, in a measure, 
solve a most difficult part of my prob- 
lem — provisions. But in that J must 
venture. Georgia has a million of inhab- 
itants. If they can live, we should not 
starve. If the enemy interrupt my com- 


* Hours at Home, vol. ii. p, 16. 
+ Hours at Home, vol. ii. p. 20, 
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munications, I will be absolved from all 
obligations to subsist on my own re- 
sources, but feel perfectly justified in 
taking whatever and wherever I can find. 
I will inspire my command, if successful, 
with my feelings, and that beef and salt 
are all that are absolutely necessary to 
life ; and parched corn fed General Jack- 
son’s army once, on that very ground.” 
It is not within the province of this ar- 
ticle to follow the details of marches and 
battles. For these, the reader is referred 
to such authorities as General Sherman’s 
official account, Colonel Bowman’s Sher- 
man and his Campaigns, and Major Nich- 
ols’s Story of the Great March. Only a 
brief description of the advance of our 
army to Atlanta, prepared by the writer 
from personal observation, is here repro- 
duced, for the sake of giving definiteness 
to the difficulties, the perils, and the 
achievements of that memorable cam- 
paign. For a hundred and forty miles 
our army fought its way into a hostile 
territory, against hills terraced with in- 
trenchments and planted with cannon; 
through rocky defiles bristling with bay- 
onets ; over morasses, tangled with thick- 
ets, and traversed by treacherous streams; 
around mountains fortified from base to 
summit, and across rivers whose bridges 
were destroyed, and whose fords were 
contested by cavalry and by batteries—a 
march which, for four months, was almost 
one continuous fight with a wily and des- 
perate foe; assaults in front to dislodge 
him from his fastnesses; skirmishing on 
the flank and in the rear, to keep open 
communications and guard against sur- 
prise; the victory of to-day preparing a 
new battle for the morrow ; from Buzzard 
Roost and Rocky-Faced Ridge to Resaca, 
from Resaca to Rome, Kingston, and New- 
Hope Church, turning the Allatoona Pass, 
and thence to the Kenesaw, Lost Mount- 
ain, and Marietta, then onward to the 
Chattahoochee; and after this line was 
gained, still on, through all the weary 
maneuvers and bloody conflicts before 
Decatur, Jonesboro, Fayetteville, Fair- 
born, River Town, until Atlanta, the 
westward focus of the rebel Confederacy, 
with its network of railroads, its foundries 
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and arsenals of war, its magazines of food 
and ammunition, lay captive at Sherman's 
feet.* 

Through these four months of slow and 
anxious progress, covering over one hun- 
dred days of actual battle and skirmish— 
while the army knew only that its work 
was to dislodge the enemy from point 
after point, and to follow up his retreat— 
General Sherman, having ever in view his 
own objective; held in his thought this 
whole stupendous campaign, with its in- 
finitude of details and possibilities ; and 
so thorough had been his work of prepar- 
ation, and so vigilant was his supervision 
of every department, that he was never 
seriously baffled and never taken una- 
wares. In his official report, the General 
praises in high terms the efficiency of the 
various departments of supply and relief— 
quartermasters and commissaries, ord- 
nance officers and medical inspectors, 
having reached the very perfection of 
regularity and promptness in the dis- 
charge of their duties, But a remark- 
able feature of this campaign—and a mil- 
itary agency which our contest has, for 
the first time, fully developed—was the 
energetic and successful management of 
railroads as a war-power. ‘‘ No matter,” 
says General Sherman, ‘t when or where 
a break has been made, the repair-train 
seemed on the spot, and the damage was 
repaired ‘generally ,before I knew of the 
break. Bridges have been built with sur- 
prising rapidity, and the locomotive whis- 
tle was heard in our advanced camps al- 
most before the echoes of the skirmish 
fire had ceased.” This concentration of 
resources and systemization of movements 
the writer witnessed in a striking manner 
at the battle of Resaca. There had been 
heavy fighting during the afternoon and 
evening of the fifteenth of May, terminat- 
ing in a desperate attempt of the enemy 
at midnight to force the weakest point in 
our lines. .On the morning of the six- 

teenth, it was discovered that Johnston 
had retreated across the Oostanaula, burn- 
ing the bridges behind him. As in a mo- 


* Peace through Victory; No. 60 of the 
issues of the Loyal Publication Society. 
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ment, the entire army of General Sherman 
was in pursuit, crossing the river on pon- 
toons ; by noon, the whole field was clear: 
ed, the dead all buried, the ambulance 
trains were conveying the wounded to the 
nearest railway station; droves of cattle 
appeared from mysterious hiding-places ; 
and the whistle of the locomotive an- 
nounced the approach of a ‘* construction- 
train,” with men and material for rebuild- 
ing the bridge. The secret of all this was 
that General Sherman had succeeded in 
inspiring his command with his own feel- 
ings, so that the vast machinery of the 
army moved obedient to his wi.). 

Some have attempted to detract from 
Sherman’s fame by insinuating that his 
success was due to superior numbers, and 
to his oft-repeated flanking maneuvers, 
but that he was never tested in a serious 
face-to-face battle with the enemy. Were 
such the fact, we would still maintain 
that his energy in organizing and provi- 
sioning so vast an army, and his skill in 
flanking an enemy so strongly intrenched 
in a most difficult country, were attri- 
butes of the highest generalship. Is the 
ability of a general to be computed by the 
number of lives thrown away upon a 
doubtful battle ? 

But, not to go back to Shiloh and Vicks- 
burgh, this very campaign from Chattas 
nooga to Atlanta refutes the detraction. 
Sherman always fought when fighting 
was the surest way to his end; but his 
policy was to draw the enemy into a false 
move, and then to take advantage of the 
mistake. And we doubt whether an army 
five times larger than his, led by the fiery 
zeal of Hooker, or the desperate tenacity 
of Grant, could have foughtits way through 
the rocky defiles between Ringgold and the 
Kenesaw without turning the enemy’s po- 
sition by flank movements. But General 
Sherman was committed to no cautionary 
policy. He knew how to inspirit an army 
by dash and boldness, as well as to con- 
serve it by discretion. His own report 
of his movements at the Kenesaw gives 
an example in point. “Upon studying 
the ground, I had no alternative but to 
assault the enemy’s lines, or turn his po- 
sition, Hither course had its difficulties 
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and dangers. And I perceived that the 
enemy and our own officers had settled 
down into a conviction that I would not 
assault fortified lines. All looked to me 
to outflank. An army to be efficient 
must not settle down to one single mode 
of offense, but must be prepared to exe- 
cute any plan which promises success. 
I waited, therefore, for the moral effect, 
to make a successful assault against the 
enemy: behind his breastworks, and re- 
solved to attempt it at that point where 
success would give the largest fruits of 
victory.” Here was boldness upon de- 
termination, both to gain an important 
strategic point, and to invigorate the 
morale of the army. The assault failed, 
with an aggregate loss of three thousand 
men. With the magnanimity of a true 
soldier, General Sherman wrote: “ Fail- 
ure as it was, and for which I assume the 
entire responsibility, I yet claim it pro- 
duced good fruits, as it demonstrated to 
General Johnston that I would assault, 
and that boldly ; and we also gained and 
held ground so close to the enemy’s para- 
pets that he could not show a head above 
them.” 

His ready invention, however, did not 
suffer his army to ‘‘rest long under the 
influence of a mistake or failure ;” and he 
et once began a movement for turning 
the position, which, following so close 
upon the assault, caused the abandon- 
ment of Kenesaw by the enemy. A mind 
so fertile in expedients, so free from tra- 
ditions and precedents, so thoroughly 
master of the situation, at once so com- 
prehensive and so exact, so energetic and 
so cautious, possesses the attributes of 
true genius. 

‘On the first of November, I began my 
preparations for the march through Geor- 
gia, having received the sanction of the 
commander-in-chief for carrying into ef- 
fect my plan, the details of which were 
explained to all my corps commanders 
and heads of staff departments, with strict 
injunctions of secrecy.” In these few 
simple words General Sherman records 
the opening of the last grand movement 
of the war; and his entire report of the 
march from Atlanta to Savannah covers 
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barely twenty duodecimo pages. But 
the conception of that movement was it- 
self a history. This was the end which 
Sherman had in view when he moved 
upon Atlanta. None understood better 
than he the peril and loss of simply hold- 
ing Atlanta—of keeping a large and vic- 
torious army for months inactive, except 
in the work of defending its own commu- 
nications and preserving its own safety. 
His object, like Grant's, was not places 
but armies; and he sought to occupy or 
destroy places only as this would cripple 
the armies and resources of the enemy. 
Having effectually blinded the rebel com- 
mander Hood as to his ulterior aims, and 
decoyed him back toward Tennessee, he 
left him in charge of General Thomas, and 
took up his march to the sea. To com- 
prehend this in its just proportions, and 
also the subsequent march from Savan- 
nah to Goldsboro, one should study the 
excellent map of Major Nichols, on which 
the routes of the several army corps are 
traced in lines of different colors. This 
was preéminently a campaign of strategy. 
That there was no severe fighting be- 
tween Atlanta and Savannah, was large- 
ly due to Sherman’s skill in concealing 
his own plan, and in threatening so many 
points at the same time that the enemy 
could nowhere concentrate his resistance. 
The march northward into the Carolinas, 
through floods, swamps, and quagmires, 
and the storms and cold of winter, was 
diversified by frequent skirmishes, and 
by the battles of Averysboro and Ben- 
tonsville. But the damage to the enemy 
was far beyond such losses as battles 
could inflict. A belt of thirty miles in 
width through the heart of Georgia, and 
another forty miles in width through the 
Carolinas, were stripped of all subsistence 
for man and beast, of all live-stock and 
slaves ; towns, cities, farms, fences were 
destroyed, railroads torn up, bridges 
burned, and the country rendered use- 
less to the enemy. General Sherman 
marched by the census, and fed his army 
with the spoils of a region which the Bu- 
reau of Agriculture had satisfied him was 
rich in cereal stores. Had he not accom- 
plished this march, the world could not 
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have known his greatest qualities as a 
commander; the war would have been 
protracted for at least another year; and 
the seat of the rebellion would have es- 
caped the retribution that it deserved. 
By this march, Lee was doomed as ef- 
fectually as by General Grant’s opera- 
tions before Petersburgh. Richmond had 
already become a mere extremity of the 
Confederacy, and Sherman was cutting 
asunder its vitals.. The conclusion was 
inevitable, A little beyond Raleigh, Sher- 
man met the enemy, “suing for peace in- 
stead of war, and offering to submit to 
the injured laws of his and our country.” 

It is ever to be regretted that, at this 
point, General Sherman, acting under im- 
pressions of the policy of the government 
which he had derived from personal in- 
tercourse with Mr. Lincoln, and from the 
President’s overture of reconstruction to 
the rebel legislature of Virginia, offered 
conditions of peace which seemed to sur- 
render the main issue of the war, and 
which, exaggerated by rumor, cast a tem- 
porary shade over his own brilliant rec- 
ord. We have already vindicated his 
patriotism and consistency in this trans- 
action, * and subsequent developments 
have shown that his judgment was not 
80 inuch at fault as even the most chari- 
table critics at the time supposed. His 
proposed convention with General John- 
ston was prompted by two most praise- 
worthy motives: first, to avoid the risks 
of guerrilla warfare by returning John- 
ston’s army to their homes under regular 
nilitary discipline ; and next, by a single 
stroke of the pen, “to secure the pacifi- 
cation of the whole country, from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande.” He had 
no idea of recognizing the authority of 
the rebel government as such; and he 
endeavored to guard against that con- 
struction of his terms by qualifying every 
clause with an express reference to the 
supreme and final authority of the United 
States. As Sherman himself expounds 
them, “they mean, and only mean, an 
actual submission by the rebel armies to 
the civil authority of the United States ; 
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and an absoltite submission on the part 
of the Southern people to the government 
of the United States, either through its 
executive, legislative, or judicial authori- 
ties ;” and he never designed to shelter 
any one “from any liability incurred in 
consequence of past acts to the civil tri- 
bunals of thé country.” 

With General Sherman, the war was 
waged for the sole purpose of restoring 
the authority of the United States by 
subjugating the rebellion, The details 
of reconstruction did not concern him. 
In his speech at Cincinnati he said: “* We 
don’t bother ourselves about local details: 
we think of only one idea—the supremacy 
of our country, represented by Congress, 
the judiciary, and the executive—the peo- 
ple being a part of the grand whole. We 
may think differently about the roads, the 
mud, about horses and mules ; but in one 
thing we do not differ—that this country 
shall survive, and be honored not only 
here but all over the world.” With this 
singleness of aim, General Sherman felt 
that he could honorably close the war by 
gaining from the rebel leaders their de- 
clared submission to the authority of the 
United States. Convenience seemed to 
dictate the plan of disbanding the rebel 
armies by means of their respective State 
authorities, and the spirit of conciliation 
inclined General Sherman to this course, 
With the magnanimity of a true soldier, 
who had risked his own life a hundred 
times, he said : ‘‘I confess, without shame, 
I am sick and tired of fighting—its glory 
is all moonshine; even success the most 
brilliant is over dead and mangled bodies, 
with the anguish and lamentations of dis- 
tant families, appealing to me for sons, 
husbands, and fathers. I know 
the rebels are whipped to death, and I 
declare before God, as a man and a sol- 
dier, I will not strike a foe who stands 
unarmed and submissive before me, but 
would rather say: Go, and sin no more.” 

Moreover, General Sherman was careful 
to avoid committing the government to his 
terms ; but,believing that he represented 
the spirit and the ideas of Mr. Lincoln, 
he sent his convention with General John- 
ston to Washington forapproval. At that 
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very time, however, the assassin had done 
his fatal work ; and the government and 
the people were too much inflamed against 
the rebel leaders, ‘for their supposed com- 
plicity in that infamous plot, to look fa- 
. ‘vorably upon.any concessions to them in 
the final settlement of peace. Hence, 
General Sherman’s convention had hard- 
ly’a fair consideration upon its merits. 
Yet it was fortunate for the country that 
it was instantly set aside, since, under the 
best possible construction, it was'a grave 
mistake in civil policy. General Sherman 
himself, in a letter to secretary Stanton, 
has admitted “his folly in embracing, in 
a military convention, any civil matter ;” 
though in the nature of the situation 
“they seemed inextricably united.” 

The confidence of the people in General 
Sherman, which was for a moment stag- 
gered by the rumor of his convention with 
Johnston, has been fully restored by his 
manly, discreet, and patriotic course since 
the close of the war. He has not betrayed 
the least desire for political office, but has 
devoted his whole energies to the pacifi- 
cation of the country and the development 
of its industrial resources. His political 
course is clearly defined in his speech to 
the convention of Arkansas, on the elev- 
enth of December : 


“You are welcomed back into the Union, 
which is to-day stronger than ever, and the 
United States is now more highly honored 
abroad than heretofore, and beloved at home. 
But you think you have not all the rights you 
are entitled to: yet you have more rights and 
privileges, under existing circumstances, than 
you would have in any civilized country ex- 
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cept America. Had you done as you did in 
this land under the bloody flag of Great Bri- 
tain or the: tri-color of France, many of you 
would not be here, and you would not have 
been permitted to assemble as. you are now 
assembled, and talk over) political questions 
and rights. Is not the meeting of this con- 
vention the best evidence that you have a 
good deal of liberty? As to the measure of 
your rights, I can not inform you. What is 
right and wrong I do not profess to know, and 
I do not think you know; but we can all un- 
derstand what is law. Inquire as to what is 
lawful—that is plain and simple. Act law- 
fully, and you will do right. There are large 
numbers of lawyers within the sound of my 
voice who can tell you what is lawful. Con- 
fess to the Jaws. This is all we, as military 
men, can sanction. Law is our guide,” 


With these principles, General Sher. 
man is content to spend his days asa 
private citizen. Yet, when we consider 
his marvelous executive ability, his en- 
thusiastic love of country, his genuine de- 
votion to free institutions, his noble frank- 
ness and simplicity of character, his broad 
and statesmanlike yiews of affairs, his 
common-sense rules of action, we can not 
persuade ourselves that such qualifica- 
tions for the public service have exhaust- 
ed their sphere in four years of activity 
in the field. We recall his own words, 
upon yielding to his superior at Vicks- 
burgh: ‘‘ There are honors enough in re- 
serve for all, and work enough, too.” 
But whatever may be his personal fu- 
ture, the name of Wiu.1am Tecumsen 
Suerman belongs indissolubly to the his- 
tory of his country. 


Oa 


EXPERIENCE. 


ExreriEnce, divine instructress of the soul, 
Whose grasp dost close around the unwill- 
ing wrist, 
The while thy finger points, thine hours unroll 
The charging scenes that break through 
sorrow’s mist, 


The mind, enforced to judgment, bears the past 
Of golden ‘hues, divests the verse of sound 
That o’er its vacant phrase such sweetness cast, 
And where an Eden shone, but sand is found. 


Opinion, Love, and Hope are dashed by thee, 

Like eager children by a cold, stern voice ; 

Their well-planned paradise of lawn and tree 

Plowed up with all its knots of blossom 
choice. 


And thus the soul in earth’s resistless change 
To higher thrones of nobler thought as- 
cends, + 
Accepts or leaves, and on the topmost range 
Of joy or sorrow neither fails nor bends. 





THE SCIENCE 


Wuar are the conditions of a science? 
and when may any subject be said to 
enter’ the: scientific stage? I suppose 
when the faets of it begin to resolve them- 
selves into groups; when phenomena are 
no longer isolated experiences, but appear 
in connection and order; when, after cer- 
tain’ antecedents, certain consequences are 
seen to follow; when facts enough have 
been collected to furnish a basis for con- 
jectural explanation, and when conjec- 
tures have so far ceased to be utterly 
vague, that’ it is possible in some degree 
to foresee the future by the help of them. 

Till a subject has advanced as far as 
this, to speak of a science of it is an abuse 
oflanguage. It is not enough to say that 
there must be a science of human things, 
because there is a science of all other 


things:» This is like saying the planets . 


must be inhabited, because the only plan- 
et of which we have any experience is in- 
habited. It mayor may not be true; but 
it:is not a practical question, it does not 
affect the practical treatment of the mat- 
ter in hand. 

Let us’ look at the history of Astron- 
omy. 

So long as sun, moon, and planets were 
supposed to .be.gods or angels; so long as 
the’ sword of Orion was not a metaphor 
but'a fact; and the groups of stars which 
inlaid the floor of heaven were the glitter- 
ing trophies of the loves and wars of the 
Pantheon, so long there was no science of 
astronomy. There was’ fancy, imagina- 
tion, poetry, perhaps reverence, but no 
science, As soon, however, as it was ob- 
served that the stars retained their rela- 
tive places, that the times of their rising 
and setting varied with the seasons, that 
sun, moon, and planets moved among 
them in'a plane, and the belt of ‘the zo- 


«* We present to our readers the substance 
of a lectiire, by J. A. Froupg, Esq., whose 
History of England is at present attracting so 
much attention on both sides of the water.— 
Eb, Hours ar Home. 
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diac was marked out and divided, then a 
new order of things began. Traces, of 
the earlier stage remained in the names of 
the signs and constellations, just as the 
Scandinavian mythology survives now in 
the names of the days of the week: but 
for all that,the understanding was now 
at work on the thing; science had 
begun, and the first triumph of it was. 
the power of foretelling the future; 
eclipses were perceived to recur in cycles 
of nineteen years, and philosophers were 
able to say when an eclipse was to be 
looked for. The. periods of the planets 
were determined. Theories were invent- 
ed to account for their eccentricities ; and, 
false as, those theories might be, the po- 
sition of the planets could be calculated 
with moderate certainty by them. The 
very first result of the science, in its most 
imperfect stage, was a power of foresight ; 
and this was possible before any one true 
astronomical law had been discovered. 

We should not therefore question the 
possibility of a science of history, because 
the explanations of its phenomena were 
rudimentary*or imperfect ; that they might 
be, and might long continue to be, and 
yet enough might be done to show that 
there was such a thing, and. that it was 
not entirely without use. But how was 
it that in those rude days, with small 
knowledge of mathematics, and with no 
better instruments than flat walls and dial- 
plates, those first astronomers made prog- 
ress so considerable? . Because, I sup- 
pose, the phenomena which ‘they were 
observing reeurred, for the most part, 
within moderate intervals; so that they 
could collect large experience within the 
compass of their natural lives: because 
days and months and years were meas- 
urable periods, and within them the 
more simple phenomena perpetually re- 
peated themselves. 

But how would it have been if, instead 
of turning on its axis once in twenty-four 
hours, the earth had taken a year about 
it; if the year had been nearly four hun- 
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dred years; if man’s life had beén no 
longer than it is, and for the initial steps 
of astronomy there had: been nothing to 
depend upon except observations recorded 
in ‘history? How long would it, have 
been, had this been our condition, before 
it would have occurred to any one that, 
in what they saw night after night, there 
was any kind of order at all ? 

We can see to some extent how it 
would have been, by the present state of 
those parts of the science which in fact 
-depend on remote recorded observations. 
The movements of the comets are still ex- 
tremely uncertain. The times of their 
return can be calculated only with the 
greatest vagueness. 

And yet such a hypothesis as I have 
suggested would but inadequately express 
the position in which we are in fact placed 
toward history. There the phenomena 
never repeat themselves. There we are 
dependent wholly on the record of things 
said to have happened once, but which 
never happen or can happen a second 
time. There no-experiment is possible; 
we can watch for no recurring fact to test 
the worth of our conjectures, It has been 
suggested, fancifully, that if we consider 
the universe to be infinite, time is the 
same as eternity, and that’ the past is 
perpetually present. Light takes nine 
years to come to us from Sirius; those 
rays which we may see to-night when we 
leave this place, left Sirius nine years ago ; 
and could the inhabitants of Sirius see 
the earth at this moment, they would see 
the English army in the trenches before 
Sebastopol; Florence Nightingale watch- 
ing at Scutari over the wounded at Inker- 
mann; and the peace of Kngiand undis- 
turbed by Essays and Reviews. 

As the stars recede into distance, so 
time recedes with them, and there may 
be, and probably are, stars from which 
Noah might be seen stepping into the 
ark, Eve listening to the temptation of 
the serpent, or that older race, who ate 
the oysters and left the shell-heaps behind 
them, when the Baltic was an open sea. 

Could we but compare notes, something 
might be done; but of this there is no 
present hope, and without it there will be 
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no science of history. Eclipses, recorded 
in ancient books, can be verified by cal- 
culation, and lost dates can be recovered 
by them, and we can foresee by the laws 
which they follow when there will be 
eclipses again. Will a time ever be when 
the lost secret of the foundation of Rome 
can be recovered by historic laws? If 
not, where is our science? It may be 
said that this is a particular fact, that we 
can deal satisfactorily with general phe- 
nomena affecting eras and cycles. Well, 
then, let us take some general phenome- 
non. Mohammedanism, for instance, or 
Buddhism. Those are large enough, 
Can you imagine a science which would 
have FORETOLD such movements as those? 
The state of things out of which they rose 
is obscure; but suppose it not obscure, 
can you conceive that, with any amount 
of historical insight into the old Oriental 
beliefs, you could have seen that they 
were about to transform themselves into 
those particular forms and no other? 

It is not enough to say, that, after the 
fact, you can understand partially how 
Mohammedanism came to be. All histo- 
rians worth the name have told us some- 
thing about that; but when we talk of 
science, we mean something with more . 
ambitious pretenses, we mean something 
which can foresee as well as explain ; and, 
thus looked at, to state the problem is to 
show its absurdity. As little 
could the wisest man have foreseen this 
mighty revolution, as, thirty years ago, 
such a thing as Mormonism could have 
been anticipated in America; as little as 
it could have been foreseen that table- 
turning and spirit-rapping would have 
been an outcome of the scientific culture 
of England in the nineteenth century. 


The greatest of Roman thinkers, gazing 
mournfully at the seething mass of moral 
putrefaction round him, detected and 
deigned to notice among its elements 4 
certain detestable superstition, so he 
called it, rising up amidst the off-scouring 
of the Jews, which was named Christiani- 
ty. Could Tacitus have looked forward 
nine centuries to the Rome of Gregory 
VIL., could he have beheld the representa- 
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tive of the majesty of the Ozesars holding 
the stirrup of the Pontiff of that vile and 
execrated sect, the spectacle would scarce- 
ly have appeared to him the fulfillment 
of a rational expectation, an intelligible 
result of the causes in operation round 
him: Tacitus, indeed, was born before 
the science of history; but would M. 
Qomte have seen any more clearly ? 

Nor is the case much better if we are 
less hard upon our philosophy ; if we con- 
tent ourselves with the past, and require 
only a scientific explanation of that. 

First, for the facts themselves. They 
come to us through the minds of those 
who recorded them, neither machines nor 
angels, but fallible creatures with human 
passions and prejudices. ‘Tacitus and 
Thucydides were perhaps the ablest men 
who ever gave themselves to writing his- 
tory; the ablest, and also the most inca- 
pable of conscious falsehood. Yet even 
now, after all these centuries, the truth 
of what they relate is called in question. 
Good reasons can be given to show that 
neither of them can be confidently trust- 
ed. If we doubt with these, whom are 
we to believe ? 

Or again, let the facts be granted. To 
revert again to my simile of the box of 
letters, you have but to select such facts 
as suit you, you have but to leave alone 
those which do not suit you, and let your 
theory of history be what it will, you can 
find no difficulty in providing facts to 
prove it. 

You may have your Hegel's philosophy 
of history, or you may have your Schle- 
gel’s philosophy of history; you may 
prove from history that the world is gov- 
erned in detail by a special Providence ; 
you may prove that there is no sign of 
any moral agent in the universe, except 
man; you may believe, if you like it, in 
the old theory of the wisdom of antiquity ; 
you may speak, as was the fashion in the 
fifteenth century, of “our fathers, who 
had more wit and wisdom than we ;” or 
you may talk of “our barbarian ances- 
tors,” and describe their wars as the 
scuffing of kites and crows. 

You may maintain that the evolution 
of humanity has been an unbroken prog- 
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ress toward perfection; you may main- 
tain that there has been no progress at 
all, and that man remains the same poor 
creature that he ever was; or, lastly, you 
may say with the author of the Contrat 
Social, that men were purest and best in 
primeval simplicity— 


“When wild in woods the nobie savage ran.” 


In all or any of these views, history 
will stand your friend. History, in its 
passive irony, will make no objection. 
Like Jarno, in Goethe’s novel, it will not 
condescend to argue with you, and will 
provide you with abundant illustrations 
of any thing which you may wish to be- 
lieve. 

“What is history,” said Napoleon, 
“but a fiction agreed upon?” “My 
friend,” said Faust to the student, who 
was growing enthusiastic about the spirit 
of past ages; ‘my friend, the times which 
are gone are a book with seven seals; 
and what you call the spirit of past ages 
is but the spirit of this or that good gen- 
tleman in whose mind those ages are re- 
flected.” 

One lesson, and only one, history may 
be said to repeat with distinctness; that 
the world is built somehow on moral 
foundations; that, in the long run, it is 
well with the good; in the long run, it 
is ill with the wicked. But this is no 
science ; it is no more than the old doc- 
trine taught long ago by the Hebrew pro- 
phets. The theories of M. Comte and 
his disciples advance us, after all, not a 
step beyond the trodden and familiar 
ground. If men are not entirely animals, 
they are at least half animals, and are 
subject in this aspect of them to the con- 
dition of animals. So faras those parts 
of man’s doings are concerned which nei- 
ther have nor need have any thing moral 
about them, so far the laws of him are 
calculable. There are laws for his diges- 
tion, and laws of the means by which his 
digestive organs are supplied with mat- 
ter. But pass beyond them, and where 
are we? In a world where it would be 
as easy to calculate men’s actions by 
laws like those of positive philosophy as 
to measure the orbit of Neptune with a 
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foot-rule, or weigh Sirius in.a grocer’s 
scale, 


And it is not difficult to see why this 
should be: The first: principle on which 
the theory.of a science of history can be 
plausibly argued, is that all actions what- 
soever arise from self-interest. It may 
be enlightened self-interest; it may be 
unenlightened; but it is assumed as an 
axiom, that every man, in whatever he 
does, is aiming at something which he 
considers will promote his ‘happiness. 
His conduct is not determined. by his 
will; it is determined. by the object of his 
desire. Adam Smith, in laying the foun- 
dations of political economy, expressly 
eliminates every other motive. He does 
not say that. men never act on other mo- 
tives ; still less that they never ought to 
act on other motives; but merely that, as 
far as the arts of production are con- 
cerned, and of buying and selling, the ac- 
tion. of self-interest may be counted upon 
as uniform... What Adam Smith says of 
political economy, Mr. Buckle would ex- 
tend over the whole circle of human ac- 
tivity. 


Now, that which especially distinguish- 
es a high order of man from a low order 
of man—that which constitutes human 
goodness, human greatness, human noble- 
ness—is surely not the degree of enlight- 
enment with which they pursue their own 
advantage; but it is self-forgetfulness—it 
is self-sacrifice—it is the disregard of per- 
sonal, pleasure, personal indulgence, per- 
sonal advantages remote or present, b¢ 
cause some other line of conduct is. more 
right. 

We are sometimes told that. this is but 
another way of expressing the same 
thing; that when a‘ man prefers doing 
what is right, it is;only because to, do 
right gives him. a higher satisfaction. It 
appears to me, on the contrary, to be a 
difference in the very heart and nature of 
things. The martyr goes to tho stake, 
the patriot to the scaffold, not with a view 
to any future reward to themselves, but 
because it is a glory to fling away their 
lives for truth and freedom; and so 
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through all phases of existence, to the 
small details of common life, the beauti- 
ful character is the unselfish character, 
Those whom we most love and admire are 
those to whom the thought of self seems 
never to occur; who do simply and with 
no ulterior aim—with no thought whether 
it will be. pleasant to themselves or un. 
pleasant—that which is good, and right, 
and generous. 

Is this still selfishness, only more en- 
lightened? Ido not think so, The es- 
sence of true nobility is neglect of self, 
Let the thought of self pass in, and the 
Veauty of a great action is gone—like the 
bloom from a soiled flower. Surely, it is 
a paradox to speak of the self-interest of a 
martyr who dies for a cause the triumph 
of which ‘he will never enjoy ; and the 
greatest of that great company in all ages 
would have done what they did, had their 
personal’ prospects closed with the grave. 
Nay, there have been those so zealous for 
some glorious cause, as to wish themselves 
blotted out of the book of heaven if the 
cause of heaven could succeed, 


And out of this mysterious quality, 
whatever it be, arise the higher relations of 
human life; the higher modes of human 
obligation. Kant, the philosopher, used 
to say that there were two things which 
overwhelmed him with awe as he thought 
of them, One was the star-sown deep of 
space, without limit and without end; 
the other was right and wrong. Right, 
the sacrifice of self to good; wrong, the 
sacrifice of good to self;—not graduated 
objects of desire, to which we are deter- 
mined by the degrees of our knowledge, 
but wide asunder as pole and pole, as 
light and datkness. One, the object of 
infinite love; the other, the object of in- 
finite detestation and scorn. It is in this 
marvelous power in men to do wrong-- 
(it is an old story, but none the less true 
for that)—it is in this power to do wrong— 
wrong or right, as it lies somehow with our- 
selves. to choose—that the impossibility 
stands of forming scientific calculations 
of what men will do before the fact, or 
scientific explanations of what they have 
done after the fact. If men were consist- 
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ently selfish, you might analyze their mo- 
tives; if they were consistently noble, they 
would express in their conduct the laws 
of the highest perfection. But so long as 
two natures are mixed together, and the 
strange creature which results from the 
combination is now under one influence 
and now under another, so long you will 


.make nothing of him except from the old- 


fashioned moral—or, if you please, imag- 
inative—point of view. 

Even the laws of political economy itself 
cease to guide us when they touch moral 
government. So long as labor is a chattel 
to be bought and sold, so long, like other 
commodities, it follows the condition of 
supply and demand. But if, for his mis- 
fortune, an employer considers that he 
stands in human relations toward his 
workmen; let him believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that he is responsible for them ; 
that in return for their labor he is bound 
to see that their children are decently 
taught, and they and their families decent- 
ly fed and clothed and lodged; that he 
ought to care for them in sickness and in 
old age; then political economy will no 
longer direct him, and the relations be- 
tween himself and his workmen will have 
to be arranged on quite other principles. 

So long as he considers only his own 
material profit, so long supply and demand 
will settle every difficulty ; but the intro- 
duction of a new factor spoils the equa- 
tion. 


And it is precisely in this debatable 
ground of low motives and noble emo- 
tions—in the struggle ever failing, yet ever 
renewed, to carry truth and justice into the 
administration of human society ; in the es- 
tablishment of states and in the overthrow 
of tyrannies ; in the rise and fall of creeds ; 
in the world of ideas ; in the character and 
deeds of the great actors in the drama of 
life; when good and evil fight out their 
everlasting battle, now ranged in opposite 
camps, now and more often in the heart, 
both of them, of each living man—that 
the true human interest of history resides. 
The progress of industries, the growth of 
material and mechanical civilization, are 
interesting, but they are not the most in- 
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teresting. They have their reward in the 
increase of material comforts ; but, unless 
we are mistaken about our nature, they do 
not highly concern us, after all. 

Once more: not only is there in‘ men 
this baffling duality of principle, but there 
is something else in us which still more 
defies scientific analysis. 

Mr. Buckle would deliver himself from 
the eccentricities of this strict individual 
by a doctrine of averages: though he can 
not tell whether A, B, or C will cut his 
throat, he may assure himself that one 
man in every fifty thousand, or there- 
about, (I forget the exact proportion) will 
cut his throat, and with this he consoles 
himself. No doubt it is a comforting dis- 
covery. Unfortunately, the average of 
one generation will not be the average of 
the next. We may be converted by the 
Japanese, for all that we know; and the 
Japanese methods of taking leave of life 
may become fashionable among us. Nay, 
did not Novalis suggest that the whole race 
of men would at last become so disgusted 
with their impotence, that they would 
extinguish themselves by a simultaneous 
act of suicide, and make room for a better 
order of beings? Anyhow, the fountain 
out of which the race is flowing perpetu- 
ally changes—no two generations are alike. 
Whether there is a change in the organi- 
zation itself, we can not tell; but this is 
certain, that as the planet varies with the 
atmosphere which it inhales, so each new 
generation varies from the last, because it 
inhales as its atmosphere the accumulat- 
ed experience and knowledge of the whole 
past of the world. These things form the 
spiritual air which we breathe as we grow ; 
and in the infinite multiplicity of elements 
of which that air is now composed, it is 
forever matter of conjecture what the 
minds will be like which expand under its 
influence. 

From the England of Fielding and 
Richardson to the England of Miss Aus- 
ten, from the England of Miss Austen to 
the England of railways and free trade, 
how vast the change; yet perhaps Sir 
Charles Grandison would not seem so 
strange to us now, as one of ourselves 
would seem to our great-grandchildren. 
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The world moves faster and faster; and 
the interval will probably be considerably 
greater. 

The temper of each new generation is 
a continual surprise. The fates delight 
to contradict our most confident expecta- 
tions. Gibbon believed that the era of 
conquerors was atan end. Had he lived 
out the full life of man, he would have 
seen Europe at the feet of Napoleon. But 
a few years agowe believed the world had 
grown too civilized for war, and the Crys- 
tal Palace in Hyde Park was to be the 
inauguration of a new era. Battles, 
bloody as Napoleon’s, are now the famil- 
iar tale of every day; and the arts which 
have made greatest progress are the arts 
of destruction. What next? We may 
strain our-eyes into the future which lies 
beyond this waning century; but never 
was conjecture more at fault. It is blank 
darkness, which even the imagination fails 
to people. 

What, then, is the use of History ? and 
what are its lessons? If it can tell us 
little of the past, and nothing of the future, 
why waste our time over so barren a 
study ? 

First, it is a voice forever sounding 
across the centuries the laws of right and 
wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is 
written on the tablets of eternity. For 
every false word or unrighteous deed, for 
cruelty and oppression, for lust or vanity, 
the price has to be paid at last : not always 
by the chief offenders, but paid by some 
one. Justice and truth alone endure and 
live. Injustice and falsehood may be long- 
lived, but doomsday comes at last to them, 
in French revolutions and other terrible 
ways. 

That is one lesson of history. Another 
is, that we should draw no horoscopes ; 
that we should expect little, for what we 
expect will not come to pass. Revolu- 
tions, reformations—those vastmovements 
into which heroes and saints have flung 
themselves, in the belief that they were 
the dawn, of the millennium—have not 
borne the fruit which they looked for. 
Millenniums are still far away. These 
great convulsions leave the world 
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changed—perhaps improved —but not 
improved as the actors in them hoped it 
would be. Luther would have gone to 
work with less heart, could he have 
foreseen the Thirty Years’ War,.and in 
the distance the theology of Tiibingen, 
Washington might have hesitated to draw 
the sword against England, could he have 
seen the country which he made as we 
see it now. 

The most reasonable anticipations fail 
us—antecedents the most apposite mis- 
lead us; because the conditions of hu- 
man problems never repeat themselves, 
Some new feature alters every thing— 
some feature which we detect only in its 
after-operation. 


But this, it may be said, is but a mea- 
gre outcome. Can the long records of 
humanity, with all its joys and sorrows, 
its sufferings and its conquests, teach us 
no more than this? Let us approach the 
subject from another side, 

If you were asked to point out the spe- 
cial features in which Shakespeare's plays 
are so transcendently excellent, you would 
mention, perhaps, among others, this, 
that his stories are not put together, and 
his characters are not conceived, to illus- 
trate any particular law or principle. 
They teach many lessons, but not any 
one prominent above another ; and when 
we have drawn from them all the direct 
instruction which they contain, there re- 
mains still something unresolved—some- 
thing which the artist gives, and which 
the philosopher can not give. 

It is in this characteristic that we are 
accustomed to say Shakespeare’s supreme 
truth lies. He represents real life. His 
dramas teach as life teaches—neither less 
nor more. He builds his fabrics as na- 
ture does, on right and wrong; but he 
does not struggle to make nature more 
systematic than she is. In the subtle in- 
terflow of good and evil—in the unmerit- 
ed sufferings of innocence—in the dispro- 
portion of penalties to desert—in the 
seeming blindness with which justice, in 
attempting to assert itself, overwhelms 
innocent and guilty in a common ruin, 
Shakespeare is true to real experience. 
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The mystery of life he leaves as he finds 
it; and, in his most tremendous posi- 
tions, he is addressing rather’ the intellec- 
tual emotions than the understanding— 
knowing well that the understanding in 
such things is at fault, and the sage as 
ignorant as the child. 

Only the highest order of genius can 
represent nature thus. An inferior artist 
produces, if he tries it, something entirely 
immoral, where good and evil are names, 
and nobility of disposition is supposed to 
show itself in the absolute disregard of 
them. Otherwise, if he is a better kind 
of man, he will force on nature a didactic 
purpose. He composes what are called 
moral tales, which may edify the con- 
science, but only mislead the intellect. 

The finest work of this kind produced 
in modern times is Lessing’s play of Na- 
than the Wise. The object of it is to 
teach religious toleration. The doctrine 
is admirable—the mode in which it is en- 
forced is interesting ; but it has the fatal 
fault that it is not true. Nature does 
not teach religious toleration by any such 
direct method, and the result is—no one 
knew it better than Lessing himself— 
that the play is not poetry, but only 
splendid manufacture. Shakespeare is 
eternal ; Lessing’s Nathan will pass away 
with the mode of thought which ‘gave it 
birth. One is based on fact; the other, 
on human theory about fact. The theory 
seems at first sight to contain the most 
immediate instruction ; but it is not real- 
ly so. 

Cibber and others, as you know, want- 
ed to alter Shakespeare. The French 
king, in Lear, was to be got rid of ; Cor- 
delia was to marry Edgar; and Lear him- 
self was to be rewarded for his sufferings 
byagolden oldage. They could not bear 
that Hamlet should suffer for the sins of 
Claudius. The wicked king was to die, 
and the wicked mother ; and Hamlet and 
Ophelia were to make a match of it, and 
live happily ever after. A common nov- 
elist would have arranged it so; and you 
would have had your comfortable moral 
that wickedness was fitly punished, and 
virtue had its due reward, and all would 
have been well. But Shakespeare would 
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not have it so. Shakespeare knew that 
crime was not so simple in its conse- 
quences, or Providence so paternal. He 
was contented to take the truth from life ; 
and the effect upon the mind of the most 
correct theory of what life ought to be, 
compared to the effect of the life itself, is 
infinitesimal in comparison. Again, if we 
compare the popular historical treatment 
of remarkable incidents with Shake- 
speare’s treatment of them. Look at 
Macbeth. You may derive abundant in- 
struction from it—instruction of many 
kinds. There is a moral lesson of pro- 
found interest in the steps by which a 
noble nature glides to perdition. In more 
modern fashion you may speculate, if you 
like, on the political conditions represent- 
ed there, and the temptation presented in 
absolute monarchies to unscrupulous am- 
bition; you may say, like Doctor Slop, 
these things could not have happened un- 
dera constitutional government; or, again, 
you may take up your parable against su- 
perstition—you may dilate on the fright- 
ful consequences of a belief in witches, 
and reflect on the superior advantages of 
an age of schools and newspapers. If the 
bare facts of the story had come down to 
us from a chronicler, and an ordinary 
writer of the nineteenth century had had 
to relate them, his account, we may de- 
pend upon it, would have been put to- 
gether upon one or other of these princi- 
ples. Yet, by the side of that unfolding 
of the secrets of the prison-house of the 
soul, what lean and shriveled anatomies 
the best of such descriptions would seem ! 

Shakespeare himself, I suppose, could 
not have given us a theory of what he 
meant—he gave us the thing itself on 
which we might make whatever theories 
we pleased. 

Or again, look at Homer. 

The Iliad is from two to three thou- 
sand years older than Macbeth, and yet 
it is as fresh as if it had been written yes- 
terday. We have there no lessons save 
in the emotions which rise in us as we 
read. Homer had no philosophy; he 
never struggles to impress upon us his 
views about this or that ; you can scarce- 
ly tell, indeed, whether his sympathies 
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are Greek or Trojan: but he represents to 
us faithfully the men and women among 
whom he lived. He sang the tale of 
Troy, he touched his lyre, he drained 
the golden beaker in the halls of men 
like those on whom he was conferring 
immortality. And thus, although no 
Agamemnon, king of men, ever led a 
Grecian fleet to Ilium, though no Priam 
sought the midnight tent of Achilles, 
though Ulysses and Diomed and Nestor 
were but names, and Helen but a dream ; 
yet, through Homer’s power of represent- 
ing men and women, those old Greeks 
will still stand out from amidst the dark- 
ness of the ancient world with a sharp- 
ness of outline which belongs to no pe- 
riod of history, except the most recent. 
For the mere hard purposes of history, 
the Iliad and Odyssey are the most ef- 
fective books which ever were written. 
We see the Hall of Menelaus; we see the 
garden of Alcinous; we see Nausicaa 
among her maidens on the shore ; we see 
the mellow monarch sitting with ivory 
sceptre in the market-place dealing out 
genial justice. Or again, when the wild 
mood is on, we can hear the crash of the 
spears, the rattle of the armor as the he- 
roes fall, and the plunging of the horses 
among the slain. We could enter the 
palace of an old Ionian lord—we know 
what we should see there; we know the 
words in which he would address us. 
We could meet Hector as a friend. If 
we could choose a companion to spend 
an evening with over a fireside, it would 
be the man of many counsels, the hus- 
band of Penelope. y 

I am not going into the vexed question 
whether history or poetry is the more 
true. It has been sometjmes said that 
poetry is the more true, because it can 
make things more like what our moral 
sense would prefer they should be. We 
hear of poetic justice and the like, as if 
nature and fact were not just enough. 

I entirely dissent from that view. So 
far as poetry attempts to improve on truth 


in that way, so far it abandons truth, and , 


is false to itself. Even literal facts, ex- 
actly as they were, a great poet will pre- 
fer when he can get them. Shakespeare 
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in the historical plays is studious, wher. 
ever possible, to give the very words 
which he finds to have been used; and 
it shows how wisely he was guided in 
this, that those magnificent speeches of 
Wolsey are taken exactly, with no more 
change than the metre made necessary, 
from Cayendish’s Life. Marlborough read 
Shakespeare for English history, and read 
nothing else. The poet only is not bound, 
when it is inconvenient, to what may be 
called the accidents of facts. It was 
enough for Shakespeare to know that 
prince Hal in his youth had lived among 
loose companions, and the tavern in East- 
cheap came in to fill out his picture; al- 
though Mrs. Quickly and Falstaff, and 
Poins and Bardolph were more likely to 
have been fallen in with by Shakespeare 
himself at the Mermaid, than to have 
been comrades of the true prince Henry. 
It was enough for Shakespeare to draw 
real men, and the situation, whatever it 
might be, would sit easy on them. In 
this sense only it is that poetry is truer 
than history, that it can make a picture 
more complete. It may take liberties 
with time and space, and give the action 
distinctness by throwing it into more 
manageable compass. 

But it may not alter the real conditions 
of things, or represent life as other than 
it is. The greatness of the poet depends 
on his being true to nature, without in- 
sisting that nature shall theorize with 


‘ 


him, without making her more just, more — 


philosophical, more moral than reality ; 
and, in difficult matters, leaving much to 
reflection which can not be explained. 

And if this be true of poetry, if Homer 
and Shakespeare are what they are, from 
the absence of every thing didactic about 
them, may we not thus learn something 
of what history should be, and in what 
sense it should aspire to teach ? 

If poetry must not theorize, much less 
should the historian theorize, whose ob- 
ligations to be true to fact are even greater 
than the poet’s. If the drama is grand- 
est when the action is least explicable by 
laws, because then it best resembles life, 
then history will be grandest also under 
the same conditions. Macbeth, were it 
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literally true, would be perfect history ; 
and so far as the historian can approach 
to that kind of model, so far as he can 
let his story tell itself in the deeds and 
words of those who act it out, so far is 
he most successful. His work is no 
longer the vapor of his own brain, which 
a breath will scatter; it is the thing it- 
self, which will have interest for all time. 
Athousand theories may be formed about 
it—spiritual theories, pantheistic theories, 
cause and effect theories; but each age 
will have its own philosophy of history, 
and all these in turn will fail and die. 
Hegel falls out of date, Schlegel falls out 
of date, and Comte in good time will fall 
outof date. The thought about the thing 
must change as we change, but the thing 
itself can never change; and a history 
is durable or perishable as it contains 
more or least of the writer’s own specu- 
lation. The splendid intellect of Gibbon 
for the most part kepf\ him true to the 
right course in this; yet the philosophi- 
cal chapters for which he has been most 
admired or censured may hereafter be 
thought the least interesting in his work. 
The time has been when they would not 
have been comprehended ; the time may 
come when they will seem commonplace. 

It may be said, that in requiring his- 
tory to be written like a drama, we re- 
quire an impossibility. 

For history to be written with the com- 
plete form of a drama, doubtless is im- 
possible ; but there are periods, and these 
the periods, for the most part, of greatest 
interest to mankind, the history of which 
may be so written that the actors shall 
reveal their characters in their own words; 
where mind can be seen matched against 
mind, and the great passions of the epoch 
not simply be described as existing, but 
be exhibited at their white heat in the 
souls and hearts possessed by them. 
There are all the elements of drama— 
drama of the highest order—where the 
huge forces of the times are as the Gre- 
cian destiny, and the power of the man 
is seen either stemming the stream till it 
overwhelms him, or ruling while he seems 
to yield to it, 
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It is nature’s drama—not Shakespeare’s 
—but a drama none the less. 

So at least it seems to me. Wherever 
possible, let us not be told asour this 
man or that. Let us hear the man him- 
self speak ; let us see him act; and let us 
be left to form our own opinions about 
him. The historian, we are told, must 
not leave his readers to themselves. He 
must not only lay the facts before them— 
he must tell them what he himself thinks 
about those facts. In my opinion, this is 
precisely what he ought not todo. Bishop 
Butler says somewhere, that the best book 
which could be written would be a book 
consisting only of premises, from which 
the readers should draw conclusions for 
themselves. The highest poetry is that 
very thing, and the highest history ought 
to be ; and then we shall no more ask for 
a theory of this or that period of history, 
than we should ask for a theory of Mac- 
beth or Hamlet. Philosophies of history, 
sciences of history—all these, there will 
continue to be; but the fashions of them 
will change, as our habits of thought will 
change. Each new philosopher will find 
his chief employment in showing that be- 
fore him no one understood any thing. 
But the drama of history is imperishable, 
and the lessons of it will be like what we 
learn from Homer or Shakespeare—les- 
sons for which we have no words. 

The address of history is less to the 
understanding than to the higher emo- 
tions: we learn in it to sympathize with 
what is great and good ; we learn to hate 
what is base. In the anomalies of for- 
tune we feel the mystery of our mortal 
existence, and in the companionship of 
the illustrious natures who have shaped 
the fortunes of the world, we escape from 
the littlenesses which cling to the round 
of common life, and our minds are tuned 
in a higher and nobler key. 

What opinions, what convictions, the 
infant of to-day will find prevailing on the 
earth, if he and it live out together to the 
middle of another century, only a very 
bold man would undertake to conjecture. 
“The time will come,” said Lichtenberg, 
in scorn at the materializing tendencies 
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of modern thought, “ the time will come 
when the belief in God will be as the tale 
with which old women frighten children ; 
when the world will be a machine, the 
ether a gas, and God will be a force.” 
But whether the end be seventy years 
hence, or seven hundred—be the close 
of the mortal history of humanity as far 
distant in the future as its shadowy be- 
ginnings seem now to lie behind us—this 
only we may foretell with confidence, that 
the riddle of man’s nature will remain un- 
solved. There will be that in him yet 
which physical laws will fail to explain— 
that something, whatever it be, in him- 
self and in the world, which science can 
not fathom, and which suggests the un- 
known possibilities of his origin and his 
destiny. There will remain yet 
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“Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things ; 
Falling from us, vanishings— 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal 
nature 
Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised,” 


There will remain 


“Those first affections— 
These shadowy recollections— 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day— 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing— 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence.” 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


“Tastes and rankling thorns o’erspread the soil, 
From which produce they name it Thorney’s isle.” 


Tuere is, perhaps, no building in Eu- 
rope, if in all the wide world, that pos- 
sesses greater interest to the intelligent 
American than Westminster Abbey. At 
this time, when its portals have so re- 
cently been thrown open to receive the 
remains of England’s late prime minister, 
to sleep side by side with his great pre- 
decessors, Chatham, and Pitt, and Peel; 
with the kings and queens of Great Bri- 
tain ; with her poets, statesmen, warriors, 
and men of renown; with 


“Some who died a thousand years ago ; 
Learning’s pale sons and Pleasure’s laughing 
, crew; 

Warriors whose fame through frightened re- 
gions flew, 

Who waved in Paynim’s land their battle- 
blade, 

And spurned the Crescent in the red crusade ; 

3eauty whose smile a pleading lover blessed ; 

Maids of the melting eye and snowy breast ; 

Churchmen who hurled, unawed by earthly 
things, 

Their dread anathemas on trembling kings”— 


Dart’s WESTMONASTERIUM, 


it has occurred to us that it would be a 
very proper occasion to set before the 
readers of that very popular monthly, 
Hovrs at Home, a few facts concerning 
the last resting-place of the great and 
gifted of those sea-encircled isles. The 
nations of the old world buried their 
great men by themselves—“ All the kings 
of the nations, even all of them, lay in 
glory, every one in his own house ;” 
but in Britain they are buried side by 
side. A burial in Westminster is looked 
upon as the greatest honor of the grave, 
its proudest heraldry and highest patent 
of nobility. ‘A peerage or Westminster 
Abbey,” said the gallant Nelson before 
the battle of the Nile, and a similar re- 
mark is attributed to the lamented Wolfe, 
but a few hours before he fell on the 
Plains of Abraham. 

Historians haye fixed the era of the 
first Abbey in the sixth century, and as- 
cribed to Sebert, king of the East-Saxons, 
(who died in 616, and is buried there) 
the honor of conducting the work and 
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completing certain portions of it. The 
ground on which the venerable edifice 
stands was originally of a most desolate 
character, being encompassed on three 
sides by water, overgrown with brambles, 
andappropriately called Thorney’s Island. 
After the death of this pious prince, his 
sons relapsing into paganism, totally de- 
serted that which their father, the good 
Sebert, had been so zealous to erect and 
endow. Not long after, the Danes de- 
stroyed wMat the Saxons had neglected. 
From this period until the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, the first Abbey re- 
mained a monument of the sacrilegious 
fury of the times; but by the prevailing 
influence of Christianity in that reign, 
the ruins of the’ ancient building were 
cleared away, and a most magnificent 
structure for that age erected in their 
place. In its form it bore the figure of a 
cross, which afterward became a pattern 
for cathedral building” throughout the 
kingdom. That politic prince granted a 
new charter, in which he recited the ac- 
count of St. Peter’s consecration and the 
ravages of the Danes. This charter con- 
cluded with solemn imprecations against 
all who, in time to come, should dare to 
deface or demolish any part of the build- 
ing. 

Henry III. not only pulled down and 
greatly enlarged the plan of the ancient 
Abbey, but also added a chapel, which 
he dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. It 
was not till the reign of Henry VIL., that 
the stately and magnificent chapel known 
by his name was planned and executed. 
Of this chapel, the first stone was laid on 
January twenty-fourth, 1502, and it also 
was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
From the death of Henry VII. till the 
reign of ‘William and Mary,” no care 
was taken to repair and preserve the an- 
cient church. By the robberies made 
upon it by Henry VIIT., and the ravages 
it sustained during the unhappy civil com- 
motions, its ancient beauty was, in a great 
measure, destroyed ; nor did their majes- 
ties go about to restore it until it became 
an object of parliamentary attention, and 
till a considerable sum was voted for that 
purposeonly. The vote being passed, sir 





Christopher Wren was employed to deco- 
rate it and give it a thorough repair, which 
that able architect so faithfully and skill- 
fully executed, that the building is thought 
to lack none of its original strength, and 
even to have acquired additionai majesty. 

Some faint idea may be obtained of the 
size of Westminster when one considers 
its interior length as three hundred and 
seventy-five feet, breadth two hundred 
feet, and height from pavement to roof, 
one bundred and one feet; but the mind 
of the beholder has no eye for distances. 
The pressure of vastness, solemnity, grand- 
eur, and an audible hush which the heart 
seems to utter, as one of proper reveren- 
tial feelings enters the low door at the 
“ Poets’ Corner,” and which continue 
while in the “august presence ” and in 
the ‘dim religious light,” exclude all de- 
tails. And it is only when the spell of 
this sepulchral enchantment subsides long 
after, that there is any taste to apply fig- 
ures to what has so charmed and awed 
the soul. The exterior length is four 
hundred and sixteen feet, and, including 
Henry VII.’s chapel, five hundred and 
thirty feet. This is situated on the east 
side of the Abbey, to which it is so neat- 
ly joined, that to a superficial view it ap- 
pears to be one and the same building. 
Of this chapel Irving writes: ‘‘ Great gates 
of brass, richly and delicately wrought, 
turn heavily upon their hinges, as if 
proudly reluctant to admit the common 
mortals into this most gorgeous of sepul- 
chres. On entering, the eye is aston- 
ished by the pomp of architecture and 
the elaborate beauty of sculptural detail. 
The very walls are wrought into universal 
ornament, incrusted with tracery, and 
scooped into niches, crowded with the 
statues of saints and martyrs. Stone 
seems, by the cunning labor of the chisel, 
to have been robbed of its weight and 
density, suspended aloft as if by magic, 
and the fretted roof achieved with the 
wonderful minuteness and airy security 
of a cobweb.” 

It is in this vast and venerable temple 
that the solemn office of crowning and 
enthroning the sovereigns of Great Bri- 
tain takes place; when they, standing in 
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the sacrarium, are crowned, the peers and 
peeresses put on their coronets, and a sig- 
nal is given from the top of the Abbey 
for the Tower guns to fire a salute at the 
same instant: and it is also in this old 
temple, rich with the spoils of time, that, 
“life's fitful fever o’er,” her rulers and 
men of renown find their last resting- 
place. Here friend and foe lie side by 
side— 

“A few feet 
Of sullen earth divide each winding-sheet. 
How peaceful and how powerful is the grave 
That hushes all !” , 


Many an hour have we stood lost in rev- 
erie in this sac”>d cloister—at once a Pan- 
theon and a Mausoleum. Here may be 
seen two little stone heads lying on their 
stone pillow—children of Edward ITI. de- 
stroyed by their unnatural uncle Richard, 
some five hundred years ago ; and under 
a pillared canopy, her head raised on two 
stone cushions, her fair features bordered 
with the spreading cap seen in all her 
portraits, lies the beautiful Mary of Scot- 
land. It was erected by James I., and 
the recumbent effigy which surmounts 
her tomb is said to be an accurate like- 
ness of the unfortunate queen. Here, too, 
is buried her executioner Elizabeth, and 
by her side reposes “‘ bloody” queen Mary. 
The hapless Arabella Stuart and poor An- 
dré, whose remains were removed from 
this country in 1821, also found a final 
resting-place in this grand old abbey. In 
the north aisle are the tombs of lords Chat- 
ham and Mansfield, and the great politi- 
cal rivals Pitt and Fox, who, distant in 
life, sleep side by side in death. There, 
too, are monuments to the memory of the 
great tragedian Kemble, to Warren Has- 
tings, to the eminent statesman George 
Canning, and that brilliant musical ge- 
nius, Henry Purcell, whose epitaph is_a 
striking one—“ Here lies Henry Purcell, 
Esquire, who left this life, and is gone to 
that blessed place where only his har- 
mony can be exceeded” —sir Humphry 
Davy, sir Isaac Newton, Atterbury, bishop 
of Rochester, sir Godfrey Kneller, Zagh- 
ary Macaulay, William Wilberforce, and 
many other giants of the earth, of whose 
undying fame this venerable fane is the 
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most appropriate and most ennobling 
sanctuary. 

In the chapel of Edward the Confessor, 
which is built on an elevation in the rear 
of the high altar, are buried many of 
the ancient English monarchs and their 
queens—among them the valiant Edward 
I., and Shakespeare’s favorite king, Jack 
Falstaff’s friend, gallant Harry V., with 
queens Eleanor, Philippa, and Anne of 
Bohemia, The prince of diarists, gossip- 
ing Pepys, relates that when the remains 
of Katherine of Valois, which were for- 
merly interred in this chapel, were ex- 
humed, ‘we did see, by particular favor, 
the body of queen Katherine of Valois, 
and I had the upper part of the body in 
my hands, and I did kiss her mouth, re- 
flecting upon it that I did kiss a queen ;” 
and he adds, as if the thought that he 
had pressed his lips to those of a corpse, 
withered to the condition of a mummy, 
was pleasant to him, “and this was my 
birthday, thirty-six years old, and I did 
kiss a queen!” In this chapel—there are 
nine in the Abbey—are kept the corona- 
tion-chairs, to one of which is attached 
the ancient Scottish stone of an oval 
shape, brought from the palace of Scone 
by Edward I. after he had overcome John 
Baliol in several severe engagements. 
Fordoun, the Scottish chronicler, says 
that a Latin inscription to the following 
effect was anciently engraved upon this 
stone: 

“Except old saws do fail, 

And wizards’ wits be blind, 
The Scots in place must reign 
Where they this stone shall find.” 


This prophecy was realized when James 
I. succeeded to the English crown. 

And now let us go to the ‘ Poets’ Cor- 
ner.” The pavement here is worn with 
the feet of poet-loving pilgrims; and at 
all hours of the day are to be seen men 
with uncovered heads and hushed voices, 
gazing at the marble memorials that mark 
the spots where sleep the great high-priests 


of song, 
F “Who sink to rest 


By all the people’s wishes blest.” 


Here are the tombs of the “Father of 
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English poetry,” and of “rare Ben Jon- 
son.” Just opposite to the tomb of 


Chaucer, “the day-starre” of English- 


poetry, is the monument of ‘‘Fairie Spen- 
ser,” who died, as we are told, “for lack 
of bread.” Nearly obliterated by the 
hand of time, it bears this inscription: 
“Here lies Edmund Spenser, the prince 
of poets in his time, whose divine spirit 
needs no other witness than the works 
which he has left behind him.” Thickly 
strewn in the “Corner” are the graves of 
John Milton, Thomas Gray, Matthew 
Prior, John Dryden, and John Gay, who 
wrote his own epitaph : 


“ Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 


Here, too, sleep Samuel Johnson and his 
friend David Garrick, James Thomson, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Thomas Campbell, Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, and Joseph Addison, 
of whose statue Macaulay, who now rests 
beneath its shadow, said: ‘It represents 
Addison, as we can conceive him, clad in 
his dressing-gown and freed from his wig, 
stepping from the parlor at Chelsea into 
his trim little garden, with the account 
of the Everlasting Club, or the Loves of 
Hilpa and Shalum, just finished for next 
day’s Spectator, in his hand.” Shake- 
speare’s grave is at Stratford, the village 
of his birth; but a fine monument, pre- 
senting an admirable statue of ‘ the my- 
riad-minded,” has been erected to his 
memory in the ‘ Poets’ Corner.” He is 
represented leaning on a pillar, whereon 
rests a scroll, with an inscription from the 
Tempest : 


“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous pal- 
aces,” etc. 


The pedestal of the tomb is decorated 
with the crowned heads of Henry V., 
Richard IL, and queen Elizabeth. But 
these effigies of dead royalty are poor 
tributes to the immortal bard, compared 
with the undying lines of the Puritan poet : 


“Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy 
name ? , 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 
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And so sepulchered in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to 

die.” 

But “enough of these marbles; there 
is no end to them ; the walls and floor of 
the great, many-arched, thousand-pillar- 
ed, sky-lifted cavern are crusted all over 
with them like stalactites and stalagmites. 
The vast temple is alive with the images 
of the dead. Kings and queens, nobles, 
statesmen, soldiers, admirals, the great 
men whose deeds we all know, the great 
writers whose words are in all our mem- 
ories, the brave and the beautiful whose 
fame has shrunk into their epitaphs, are 
all around us. What is the cry for alms 
that meets us at the door of the church 
to the mute petition of those marble beg- 
gars, who ask to warm their cold mem- 
ories for a moment in our living hearts ? 
Look up at the mighty arches overhead, 
borne up on tall clustered columns—as if 
that avenue of royal palms we remember 
in the West-India islands had been spir- 
ited over the seas and turned into stone. 
Make your obeisance to the august shape 
of sir Isaac Newton, reclining like a weary 
swain in the niche at the side of the gor- 
geous screen. Pass through Henry VII.’s 
chapel, a temple cut like a cameo. Look 
at the shining oak stalls of the knights. 
See the banners overhead. There is no 
such speaking record of the lapse of time 
as these banners. There is one of them 
beginning to drop to pieces; the long day of 
a century has decay for its dial-shadow.” 

Many and many a day did we wend our 
way through the bustling and busy streets 
of London to Westminster, to listen to 
the voice of God’s minister repeating the 
beautiful service of the English church— 
to hear the soft voices of the choir and 
long-drawn cadences of the magnificent 
organ, filling with sweet and solemn 
sounds the lofty vaults of that venerable 
pile ; and, the service ended, to wander for 
hours among the monumeyts of the great: 


““Oft let me range the glogmy aisles alone— 
Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown— 
Along the walls where speaking marbles 

show 
What worthies from ‘the hallowed mould 
below ; 
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Proud names, who once the reins of em- 
pire held, 

In arms who triumphed, or in arts excelled ; 

Chiefs graced with scars and prodigal of 
blood; 

Stern patriots who for sacred freedom 
stood ; 

Just men, by whom impartial laws were 
given ; 

And saints, who taught and led the way to 
heaven.” 


Although the famous Abbey is in these 
days seldom the scene of such stately and 
picturesque processions as were common 
in bygone years, yet the events that do 
oceasionally occur are surrounded with 
greatinterest. The few burials that have 
taken place there during the past twenty 
years are those of the late duke of North- 
umberland, Thomas Campbell, the Ste- 
vensons, William Wordsworth, the enno- 
bled historian and poet of the nineteenth 
century, Thomas Babington Macaulay,and 
lord Palmerston. The funeral of the last- 
named took place October twenty-seventh, 
1865 ; the west gate, generally reserved for 
the reception of royal biers, being thrown 
open for his, as an additional mark of honor 
to the old minister, who had faithfully 
served four sovereigns, and terminated his 
career by holding for six years the high- 
est posta Britishsubject can reach. Upon 
the breast-plate of his coffin was the sim- 
ple inscription : 

Tae Ricut Hox. Heyry Joun Tempe, 
Viscounr Patmerston, K.G., G.C.B. 

Born 20th October, 1784. 

Died 18th October, 1865, 
He was buried near William Pitt and 
George Canning, in one cornér of the 
north transept—the opposite corner being 
the cherished poets’ burial-place. A lit- 
erary friend, who was present at the sol- 
emn and imposing ceremonial, writes : 
“The chief mourners and pall-bearers, 
and about one hundred other distinguish- 
ed persons, clustered round the mouth of 
the grave, while the light streamed through 
the stained-glass window overhead, and 
shed a gentle tinge of warmth and color 
over the whole group. It was a solemn 
sight, and those who looked down from 
their elevation in the Poets’ Corner will 
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long remember it, There were amongst 
those learned and eminent men _ heads 
whiter than that lying low at their feet, 
albeit they had not reached to his ripe 
age or equaled his length of service, 
Even the surroundings of a national fu- 
neral could not shut out wholly the 
Psalmist’s words, which but a few min- 
utes before had resounded from monu- 
ment to monument: ‘ Thou carriest them 
away as with a flood ; they are asa sleep: 
in the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. In themorning it flourisheth, 
and groweth up; in the evening it is cut 
down, afftd withereth.’ ” 

One of England’s sweetest singers pays 
the following tribute to.the old minister's 
memory : 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


October 27, 1965. 


The fitful sunlight of October flames 
Through stained and storied glass, athwart 
the gloom, 
Fretting the walls—one bead-roll of great 
names, 
Dyeing the pavement—one illustrious tomb. 


From the south transept, I and those beside, 
Look down, across the monuments of kings, 
To the north transept, where a grave yawns 
wide— 
Garner of this ripe sheaf which England 
brings, 


Sadly yet proudly, here to lay it down, 
Where a great man should rest, among his 
peers ; 
That so the honors of the grave may crown 
A life as full of honors as of years. 


In this assemblage, grouped in reverence 
round, 
How many faces to all England known ! 
Lawgivers, judges, orators renowned, 
The trusty pillars of the state and throne! 


Hearing or holding talk, one topic still 
Is on all tongues—the man that we have 
lost ; 
How swift in work, how strong not stern of 
will, 
How his green heart seems proof ’gainst 
age’s frost, - 
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And that more deadly blight, which the world’s 
use 
And office’s experience oftenest bring, 
Killing love, e’en in hearts of love profuse, 
And freezing hope and faith down at their 
spring. 


So they speak—those who guide our land to- 
day, 
The shapers of our English life and law ; 
Men who the counsels of the nation sway, 
And make the tides that its opinion draw. 


And he, whose coffin up the Abbey nave 
Is borne with choral swell and organ roar, 
To rest between the altar and the grave, 
And then to be slung down and seen no 
more, 


But now was busiest of this busy throng, 
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’Tis hard, e’en now, ¢o. feel that he is dead, 
Who seemed but yesterday as full of life 
As any here of those he fought or led, 
By friend and foe alike cheered through the 
strife, 


I look across to where he will be laid, 
And there a silent company I see— 
White faces, marble forms, of those that made 
The history that never more can be: 


Chatham and Mansfield, Fox, Pitt, Castle- 
reagh, 
Horner and Grattan, Wilberforce and Peel ; 
And, last precursor on the common way, 
Lewis, whose loss scarce less than this we 
feel. 


They seem to look out of the deepening gloom, 

And bid him voiceless welcome to their 
throng : 

“Come to us... us, the conclave of the 


’Mong all these notables the first of note: tomb, 
The wakefulest, though the debate was long ; And take the place reserved for thee so 
The cheeriest, though adverse was the vote. long.” 
a 
+> —____ 


THE OLIVE TREES OF PALESTINE. 


I am like a green olive tree in the house of God,—Psalm Iii, 8, 


Awone the gray old rounded hills, 
O’er regions broad of Holy Land, 
A grateful scene the vision fills, 
Where clustering groves of olive stand. 


Rich in the vales, the slopes they trace, 
And oft the rocky summits crown : 
The thrifty saplings grow apace 
Beside the trees of gnarled renown, 


Slowly the grafted stems mature— 
From olives wild no fruit appears—- 

But long the sturdy plants endure, 
And measure oft a thousand years. 


They love the hard and flinty soil, 
Drive down their roots amid the rocks, 
Draw out from thence their choicest oil, 
And stand secure from stormy shocks. 


Symmetric beauty, humble, calm, 
Their pleasant features clearly mark, 
Not like the tall and tufted palm, 
Nor tapering cypress, slender, dark, 





When vernal airs and skies appear, 
Star-blooms of purest white are seen 

*Mid narrow leaves that all the year 
Keep an unchanging evergreen. 


While blossoms fade, or falling oft 

From arching boughs they lately decked, 
That dusky hue of foliage soft 

With deeper emerald gems is flecked. 


Through arid heats of summer time, 

When fountains fail and fields are brown, 
That fadeless verdure holds its prime, 

And rounding berries fill its crown. 


As autumn days their exit make, 
Ring all the groves in merry gale, 
While stalwart hands the branches shake, 
And purple fruit descends like hail, 


Their sacks the gleeful maidens fill, 
And bear them on their heads away; 
On topmost boughs are berries still, 
To cheer the poor who hither stray. 
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When sacred hills in mantling snow 
Feel winter storms along them sweep, 

And torrents cold through valleys flow, 
Unwithered leaves the olives keep. 


The richest wealth the people know, 
The largest comforts that they see, 
Each daily meal, the lamp’s bright glow, 

Attest the value of the tree. 


Down to their life’s remotest stage, 
Though trunk decays and boughs are 
grim, 
The reverend forms are green in age, 
And berries hang from every limb. 


Such are the grand old sacred trees 
I saw in sweet Gethsemane, 
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And thought of Him whose holy knees 
Bowed under burdens there for me 


Aloug the slope of that dear hill, 
To where-He vanished in the sky, 
Infrequent stands the olive still, 
To bring the days of Jesus nigh. 


And o’er the ridge they cluster sweet, 
Where Bethany, beloved for Him, 
So oft received His weary feet, 
When day declined to twilight dim, 


Emblem of peace! I would like thee 
In living fruitfulness abound : 

Oh! let me, like the olive tree 
Within the house of God, be found! 


MY STORY, AND HOW IT CAME TO ME. 


Forty-nine years ago, when the Con- 
necticut river took unto itself its ancient, 
honorable, and annual right of stayifg at 
home for a few days, during which time 
it wore a fixed, sleepy expression, and 
looked comfortably tucked in under the 
counterpane of snow, whose fringe of ici- 
cles just touched the land, I had a friend 
who accompanied me in my skating voy- 
ages over the heart of the river. 

Forty-nine years ago, I believed in 
witches—from the heroes of Salem down 
to a small, red-cloaked, cerulean-eyed 
child, who called my friend brother; and 
my faith in ghosts was so true, so real, 
that in dark nights it extended to very 
substantial works. 

The days wherein we were children 
were gone, and not one wire spanned the 
entireness of our separation, until last 
Christmas drew near. The week before 
the coming of the royal day, I received a 
letter, whose last words went straight to 
my heart—they were : “Jasper Clements.” 

Jasper Clements! How often had I 
cried the name over the Connecticut, when 
I sawacrack in the ice! How many times 
had I whispered, “Jasper, Jasper Cle- 
ments!” when, going home through the 
night, I fancied I saw moving whiteness, 
sometimes called a ghost. 


And here, after the gliding of forty-nine 
years, the name lay on the paper before 
me. I studied the curves, I wrought out 
the lines of his letters in fact—I, albeit 
no artist-blood came into mine, painted a 
picture. 

Another picture—real, living, glow- 
ing—came between me and the name. 
Sister Cora’s face destroyed the work of 
my imagination. 

“From over the sea, Nat ?” 

"7." 

“Nat, you’re a humbug. Look! post- 
marked New-York, December tenth, 
1860.” 

“How many seas are there, Cora?” 

And Cora went over the list, leaving 
out my sea, during which time I dreamed, 
and read my letter for the first time. 

Jasper Clements had become the edi- 
tor of something, professedly devoted to 
art and literature. In fact, Jasper Cle- 
ments asked of me a story wherewith 
to interest and edify his public. I never 
wrote a story—old visions were faded out. 
No rejuvenating artist could restore to 
life the figures on the old canvas where, 
youth and joy painted them. Ghosts 
were no longer always clothed in angel- 
white for me. 

I looked around the room, after read- 
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ing Jasper’s letter, hopelessly: I looked 
over the door, and something, if not the 
“voiced raven,” said “ nevermore.” 

It was sister Cora, who, hearing a little 
cry, left me hastily, saying: “‘ There are no 
more.” I waited, listening still, and list- 
ening, dreamed. ‘It will not come back to 
me,” said I, “let me go toward it.” And 
sitting alone in the December twilight, I 
journeyed back through years: I came 
suddenly upon a night, with a black cur- 
tain about it. It was the eve of Christ- 
mas. 

I went home to Mattahesett, on the 
shore of Quonektacut, (river of pines) to 
spend the festive time. Arriving the day 
previous, I went, half in idleness, into the 
church of England edifice, built in 1770. 
It guarded the extreme of the town, lead- 
ing to Quinnipiac. 

I assisted in tying the latest wreath of 
hemlock and ground-pine, and in fasten- 
ing it above the arched window in the rear 
of the chancel. The window was cov- 
ered with white, and the cross was wait- 
ing the hands that should lift it to its 
oosition against the white background. 
As two young boys lifted it to its place 
a moment later, it fell. 

A young girl, who stood with her com- 
panions watching the act, but a little 
apart, and separated by the reading-desk, 
said, half audibly—and the words would 
have been unheard by me, had I not bent 
to gather up some fallen fragments from 
the great pine cross—“‘ I wonder if he be- 
lieves in that cross ?” 

I looked upward from my position 
below her, and met her look of pained 
confusion. ' 

She had not meant to be heard. Evi- 
dently her soul had taken momentary 
possession of her voice. 

She turned away, and when I had gath- 
ered the remaining fragments, and walked 
down the aisle, I saw the same young 
girl wrapped in a gray cloak, ready to 
go. 

As she put forth her hand to open the 
heavy door at which she stood, I per- 
formed the office for her, and as she passed 
out, I said: “ By this fragment, saved for 
you from yonder fallen cross, I do be- 
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lieve in it.” She took the evergreen, and 
asked; “ And in the sacrifice ?” 

“Even as the twig you now hold was 
once a part of the emblem that is placed 
in yonder window, so do I believe in indi- 
vidual sacrifice as belonging unto the All- 
Sufficient One.” 

“ And working with it?’ (I saw that 
tears were in the eyes, and I heard them 
in the voice of the young girl as she asked 
the question.) 

“To be gathered unto it in the here- 
after,” I answered. 

The stranger bowed her head, as if in 
acquiescence, and went her way. 

That evening I heard her voice in the 
choral service, and I thought it had not 
been a discord in the song of the heav- 
enly host on Judean hills at the first 
Christmas. I listened to that voice in 
dreams one night, and then came Christ- 
mas-day. 

The usual interchange of kindly wishes 
and tokens—typical of the gift at Bethle- 
hem, with the gathering together of the 
scattered tribe of Cornell took place. 

The day chanced to come clothed in 
storms—now an hour of fast-pouring rain, 
then it changed to dashing hail, and ere 
night was come, swift wings of snow 
brooded over the land. 

The family went to their homes before 
the early darkness closed down. 

The fine old hall of the house was the 
general resort of the family in unoccu- 
pied hours. But this night, cousin Mary 
filled the house with resonant measures 
from an English organ—old as the time of 
the coming of the Cornells from home— 
and all were gathered to listen. 

As I only walked up and down the long 
hall, I thought I heard a sound, beyond 
the storms, at the door. In the next 
dying away of the great vibrations, I 
heard it repeated, and opened the door. 
The storm, flying past, almost swept in- 
ward the figure standing there. 

“Come in,” I called, as loudly as the 
roar would let me, 

The figure swayed to the blast; then 
gaining its position, stood, and in a voice 
more thrilling than the storms, asked : 
“Ts this Nathaniel Cornell ?” 
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“Tt is.” 

“This is for you—take it!” and an un- 
gloved hand held a package toward me. 

In| that moment of surprise and felt 
horror, the figure had gone, and as I 
hastily closed the door, I heard the flut- 
ter of wind-blown garments; then cousin 
Mary again filled the place with music, 
and all went on as before. I stood safely 
within the hall, with the great bolt drawn, 
and yet I was afraid, for there are guests 
that will abide with us, sit at our board, 
and strike the air about our pillows, draw 
we the law of ceremonials never so 
closely. 

I approached the light and looked at 
my odd Christmas gift. There were 
words upon theenvelope. I read them— 
I remember them to-night. They were: 
“ Nathaniel Cornell, if ever you are tempt- 
ed to marriage, read the inclosed; if not, 
leave sit as it is until you have been on 
the earth forty years.” 


Thus far had I journeyed on my way 
back to the vision-time of my boyhood, 
en that night, when I thought: ‘“ The time 
is past, the conditions are more than ful- 
filled; I may open my seal. It is twenty- 
five years since that night; I might have 
seen it fifteen years ago—before my hairs 
whitened and my wanderings began. I 
wonder if it can be found.” The wonder 
resolved itself into action. I seized the 
lamp, and hurried up toward the garret. 
As I passed the nursery, I heard sister 
Cora singing soft lullabies to quiet the 
little cry. 

Spiders and time had worked harmo- 
niously, and asoft web mantled the corner 
where I had stored my treasures when I 
went forth from home. 

I told Cora of the night when the mys- 
terious person had committed to my keep- 
ing the package, and permitted her to 
read the words on the envelope. 

“Oh! a marvel!” cried she; “the thing 
that of all others the most delights me! Let 
us read it together ; perhaps it is some old 
will, that will make us rich enough to buy 
back all of Mattahesett.” 

Siowly I read the instructions on the 
cover. 
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The seal. bore the arms of the ancient 
house of Hamlin, the tracery whereof was 
cracked and marred by time and the 
changes of heat and cold. 

I should have lingered long before dis- 
turbing the seal, but Cora was in no mood 
for waiting. She took it from me, and 
with a snap the long folded paper opened. 
There fell from it a fragment of hemlock. 
I caught it up, and it scattered into a thou- 
sand in my hand. It was the twig of 
green that I had given to the young girl 
twenty-five years before, in the vestibule 
of the English church. 

I seized the package from Cora’s hands 
and read : 

‘““When your eye commences the rec- 
ord here, ask yourself if you can place 
a cross upon your heart; which, worn 
through life, may spring up into a crown 
of glory in the world to come. If capa- 
city for sacrifice exists not in your soul, 
this record will have been in vain.” 

It commenced with a date: ‘ Novem- 
ber first, 1765. My husband is dead. I 
have known this as a sortowful truth for 
four years, but to-night I know it anew. 
Mary came home from the gathering of 
young people, who met to testify their 
abhorrence of England’s stamp-enslaving 
act. She has been busy all of the day in 
dressing the representation of the persons 
who press the act for enforcement. 

“ After the young enthusiast had satis- 
fied itself with effigies and display of feel- 
ing, she came home. Augustus Cornell 
was with her. I heard her bid him good- 
night within the hall, and her last words 
were: ‘Remember, Augustus, you are 
going home. Tell them in England that 
in Mattahesett, young children cry in the 
streets, “‘ Liberty ! property! and no 
stamps!” and that maidens echo it for 
farewell, to friends going over Atlantic 
billows.’ 

“Bless my dear Mary! she doesn’t know 
what a great sorrow a long parting is. I 
must help her to bear it. Mine is hope- 
less. Augustus leaves on Christmas-day, 
not long hence. 

“December twenty-fourth, 1765.—Mary 
has gone to the church. Her voice is 
sounding now through the vine-clad-arch- 
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es. I must haste to write. See! she 
comes, Augustus is to go on the mor- 
row. His ship is ready for sea. 

“T have heard much lately of a grand 
lady from England, who has been for 
weeks in Mattahesett, and no one knows 
even her name. When Mary and Augus- 
tus went out to-night to the church, I 
thought I saw her come from the opposite 
way, and walk just behind them. - 

“ Later.—Scarcely had they time to 
reach the church when I heard a knock at 
the door. Being alone, I went to an upper 
window, raised the sash softly, looked 
down, and seeing only a woman stand- 
ing there, I opened it unhesitatingly. 

“ A sweetly feminine voice asked : ‘May 
Icome in? I have watched many days 
for the opportunity to see you alone.’ 

“T bade her welcome. 

“*T have just come from watching 
your child and mine go into the house of 
God together,’ she said. 

“*Mr. Cornell has not given us the 
pleasure of knowing that his mother had 
arrived in America,’ I said. 

“*He is as ignorant of my presence 
here as were you a moment since. I shall 
return by the same ship that carries him 
hence to England; but he must not know 
of my presence here. Can you promise me 
a few minutes of conversation, perfectly 
secure from interruption ?’ 

“T could not fear her, and I said: ‘ This 
house has but two occupants—you and 
me. I wait to hear.’ 

“The small lady ungloved her hands, 
and holding one forth toward the blaze 
upon the hearth, with the other she shad- 
ed her face from the same, and looked 
upon me in silence. So long were her eyes 
unmoved and her expression unchanged, 
that I became réstless and uneasy. No 
sounds came tomy relief. The fire blazed 
upward in silence, the old clock-case, for 
the first time in my memory, held no 
vibrating pendulum. 

“T went to the window, looking church- 
ward. The street was silent, deserted. 
As I listened, the bell (queen Annie’s 
good gift) rang from the low square tow- 
er for eight o'clock. The sounds broke 
lady Cornell’s spell. 
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“*T forgot,’ she said; ‘come and sit 
beside me; the moments are few. When 
Augustus left England for America, I 
wrote to’ my little friend Lucy Eaton, 
whose family have been drawn to mine 
by many ties for many years, asking her 
to trace for me his footsteps, and, if pos- 
sible, warn me of the time when the first 
shadow of the great tree of one affection 
touched his life. Why, you shall know 
hereafter, and why I could not trust him 
to tell me. 

‘** “Tt was summer when Lucy wrote to 
me. Here is her letter; will you read it?” 


THE LETTER. 


“The duty of my childish love binds 
me to you; the duty of compliance with 
your requests augments that duty. There 
lives in the town of Mattahesett, in the 
State of Connecticut, the Hamlin family. 
There is.naught concerning them that 
merits your disapprobation, and the one 
of whom I write, is one of the little 
souls that wing themselves so whitely 
through life that we are ever fearing to 
lose them. Her name is Mary Hamlin. 
You would open the folds of your heart 
to her for her own sake ; for that of your 
son, I believe that you would fold them 
very lovingly about her. I would have 
written you of this earlier; it is only since 
the sailing of the last ship that I have 
learned that which I convey to you in 
words. Augustus and Mary Hamlin have 
spoken the ‘I will’ under the whisper- 
ing pines of this bleak land, that will bring 
your son hither in coming time. If it 
be possible, let no wall of separation be 
builded.” 


“‘T folded the letter and gave it back. 

““*No wall of separation,’ said lady 
Cornell. ‘I did not build it; no, I would 
tear it down stone by stone, if it were as 
long as Agricola’s between the Tyne and 
Solway. Alas! alas! it is not built of 
stone; I can’t handle it; I can’t put it 
away; the sea of time doesn’t beat it 
down. What shall I do?’ 

‘She spoke with terrible earnestness. 

“«* What is it—can [help you ? Lasked. 

“*Ves, yes; save your child—save her 
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from mine! It is for this that I have left 
England and come here. You have a cold 
land in which to live—does it go to your 
hearts ?” 

“ «What of Mary? Augustus—does 
not he love her? is there aught that can 
mar her happiness ?” 

“The lady Cornell answered: ‘I doubt 
not my son’s love for your child: but it 
must not be; crush it out—out of her 
heart, out of her life. Let no dry leaf nes- 
tle there to remind her that summer hath 
been. Listen! I must tell you quickly : 
A sword hangs over the Cornells: it is 
Insanity! There are dim traditions that 
one of the four knights of Normandy 
who murdered Thomas A Becket was 
the Cornell ancestor of my husband’s 
family. We listen not to tradition. The 
terrible fact fills our lives.’ And the lady 
Cornell paused, putting forth both hands 
as if to avert coming fate ; then went on: 
‘There have been three exceptions, and 
three only. My husband was ignorant of 
the direful doom when he married me. 
He met death on the battle-field. 

““*Then I learned my duty—to guard 
my two sons, Augustus and Murray, from 
the blessings of love and marriage, Pity 
me, you, the happy mother of Mary ; help 
me to save your child and mine. Can 
you? Will you sacrifice your child to 
duty ?” 

“T bent under the weight of those 
eyes, where tears burned unflowing, and 
resolved. 

“T said: ‘You give me, lady Cornell, 
your solemn assurance that salvation 
from insanity, and it alone, is the wall of 
separation between Mary and Augustus.’ 

““*Most solemnly, as mother unto 
mother, I do.’ 

‘“« “What shall be done ?” 

“« *You best know the inward strength 
of Mary’s character, the depth of her soul, 
and whether it be easier for her to make 
the great sacrifice for you, because you 
tell her that it must be, without other 
reason—or if she have sufficient power 
to sacrifice his happiness for her own and 
his final good.’ 

“* “How shall I tell her? Shall I let 
her say farewell, ignorant of the future ?’ 
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“*Let us have no suspense: tell her, 


tell both, when they come from yonder 


church, that it is their last meeting, that 
their last parting is on the morrow.’ 

“Her voice died into silence. It was 
filled with the coming of Augustus and 
Mary. 

“Through the frosty night the gate’s 
latch sprung sharply ; voices were borne 
inward upon us. Spell-bound and fixed 
we two stood, having risen from our 
chairs. Helplessly we looked upon each 
other—two fugitives trying to flee from 
duty and discovery, and they lay just 
before us. 

“They tried the door. Happily it was 
locked. The spell was broken. I opened 
another door, and motioned lady Cornell 
inward. She was hidden, and I opened 
the hall-door. Mary and Augustus came in. 

*«tLocked us out! why, mother darling, 
what is the matter? and Mary’s cold 
cheek lovingly touched mine. 

“ ¢A little afraid, I believe.’ 

‘* *T will always stay with you hereafter 
when Susie is away. I am sorry that 
you could not have been with us at 
church to-night ; the theme was the Say- 
iour’s sacrifice—so wondrously great, how 
could it be?” The last question came low 
and tremulous. 

“There seemed no time to wait—Mary 
had chosen the theme. 

““*Does it seem so wonderful, Mary ? 
Can you not understand what it means ? 
Could you sacrifice that which you love 
best ?’ 

“ ¢T don’t know, mother,’ slowly she re- 
plied; ‘that I am sure I can’t tell; for I 
love you and Augustus best; and I can’t 
sacrifice you; you know nobody asks 
me to; it couldn’t be right.’ 

“ ‘But if it were right—if somebody 
should ask you to do it, and tell you that 
it must be?” 

“Mary laughed her rippling laugh, that 
ran around the room and filled it with 
music. Every note dropped as through 
a vacuum upon my heart. A low groan 
reached our ears. It came from lady 
Cornell, and I knew it. Augustus started 
from his chair. 

“ ‘What was that?’ he asked ; ‘I heard 
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something like it a long time ago in Eng- 


“ ¢T didn’t know that you were super- 


. stitious, Augustus; it was naught but 


the ice cracking in the Connecticut. The 
boys will find some pet field broken up to- 
morrow.” 

“Mary arose, and in her most playful 
way came before Augustus and me, and 
taking one hand of either in her warm, 
tiny fingers, she said: ‘Now, for the sac- 
rifice!. Which shall it be—you, mother ? 
and she looked into my eyes without one 
shade of fear; ‘you, Augustus?’ and her 
eyes were true and steadfast; ‘which 
shall it be? 

“ Augustus trembled. 

“T spoke: ‘Let it be Augustus.’ My 
voice was terrible; the effort almost de- 
stroyed me. 

«Mother what is it; what have you 
said; what would you have me do? 

» “ ‘Sacrifice Augustus—for his good, 
for your good, my child.’ 

‘“** Are you trying me, mother, on this 
last night ? 

“ “No, never were more earnest words 
spoken.’ 

“* Augustus!’ she murmured, and she 
sat still in the chair to which she had 
gone. He went to her, laid his hand 
upon her head, and I heard him say: 
‘Never shall this be. Your mother can’t 
mean what she says.’ 

“Her eyes turned just a little, until they 
found his face, whereon they fixed, and 
slowly, like the far-off dropping of liquid 
mineral from the stalactite to the stalag- 
mite in cavern’s home, her deep-sound- 
ing words came: ‘My mother never 
speaks untruly, her-words have mean- 
ing—they must be true—beginning in fire, 
ending in ice, I know now what it means.’ 

“ Augustus left her there, motionless as 
the forever unstirring: he came to me, 
he knelt before me, he begged me to un- 
say the words that had transformed Mary 
from feeling to seeming apathy ; he plead- 
ed for my reason—pleaded for his own 
destruction, not knowing what he asked. 

“I could only seek to make him feel 
my pain, to know how I would save him ; 
lentreated him to save himself. 


* Vou, I1.—22 
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““*What care I for myself! Look at 
Mary ; save her.’ 

“ *Tt is to save her; would you make 
unrest for her all through the march of 
life ?” 

‘“* “No, no, I would not take her to un- 
happiness; I could not look upon her 
miserable.’ 

‘“‘ Mary became retouched with life; his 
words vivified her. ‘Go,’ she ‘said, ‘go, 
Augustus, go home to your mother; let 
her comfort you.’ And a second tim 
the echo of lament came. ‘ 

‘“« «There is something beyond the mor- 
tal in this,’ spake Augustus; ‘the day- 
light will brighten this horrid dream: I 
shall be early here, Good-night, Mrs. 
Hamlin; good-night, Mary; all will be 
well; can you not trust in me? 

“ *Good-night, Augustus: my trust is 
in the sacrifice of God; trust you in it 
too.’ 

“He went. 

‘““Mary, kneeling where he had plead 
before, asked of me: ‘Why, why have 
you done this ?” 

“IT promised to tell her, with one condi- 
tion: if told and convinced of the right 
in action, she was to see Augustus no 
more before his sailing. 

‘“T told her all. 

‘* “Where is the woman who says this ? 
How do you know but that she has some 
unworthy motive here, how do you know 
that she has ever even seen Augustus? I 
can’t believe, until I see her,’ she said at 
last. 

““*Then your unbelief shall be satis- 
fied,’ and, opening the door of a closet, 
the lady Cornell came forth. 

“*Your mother is right, my child,’ 
she said; ‘I havesaid truly. Letme see 
you;’ she turned Mary’s ashen face to 
the light; ‘how beautiful you are, and 
Augustus loveth you, poor child! I 
would save you.’ 

“Not to be diverted for one instant, 
Mary asked for proofs of her identity. 

“One after another, the lady Cornell 
laid them before her—proofs that I had 
never thought to ask. Certificates of 
the deaths of Cornells hopelessly insane, 
and extending through seven generations. 
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“Mary could no longer doubt. * Moth- 
ers both!’ she said, ‘I have my cross, 
but oh! it is upon my living heart; it 
hurts dreadfully.’ 

** «Somebody will come and help you 
carry it, darling,’ said lady Cornell, and 
she kneeled beside Mary, and held her 
tightly for an instant to her. 

“Later.—She is gone. Mary is with me. 
Tt is an hour since she went, yet Mary 
speaks not. 

“She looks, with her face pressed to the 
pillow, as if she would open her lips only 
in heaven. Willsome relief come to her ? 

“ December twenty fifth.— Augustus is 
gone—gone without speaking to Mary. I 
told him that it was for her that I asked 
it. He begged one last look. I granted 
it, but she did not see him. He said he 
would’ write to me, and I shall write to 
him of Mary. Dr. Elliot came this after- 
noon. I told him what had happened, 
knowing that else he could do nothing 
for her. He lifted her head and gave her 
a soothing draught. The darling drank 
it wordless. 

“ December twenty-fifth, 1770.—How 
long it is since I saw this record ! Christ- 
mas-night has comeonce more. ‘Thanks 
I give, and adoration’ for my recovery 
and reason. Mary has gone into that hea- 
ven where, too, I would hasten. She went 
about her accustomed duties ere Augus- 
tus had reached England, and I thought 
from that, that action would overcome the 
spirit, and she would waken to life the 
olden. No, she faded out from earth 
without ever saying, ‘I am sick.’ Sea- 
son after season, from winter to winter, 
for three years, she met the perpetual 
wasting ; and once, when she held up her 
arm, and I saw the sunlight through it, 
I could not help saying: ‘Poor child! 
where are you going?’ ‘To the comple- 
tion of my sacrifice, mother.’ She asked : 

‘Do you think that this cross, that has 
been so heavy on my heart these many 
months, that now it is going down into 
it, being planted there, I think—do you 
believe that in the soil of heaven it will 
spring up and bear a crown of glory; be- 
cause, if God will let me, I wish to do 
something with it ?” 
“ * What, Mary ? 
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“* “Orown Augustus when he comes up 
from earth. It will have time to grow, 
you know, in the long days of heaven, for 
it is always summer there.’ 

“A little after that time—it is twelve 
months ago—she went to church for the 
last time, on Christmas eve. I went 
with her—she sang once more—we came 
home in silence. 

“Susie, my other child, was away 
from home. Mary knelt as she had done 
four years before. Her pleading now 
was, that when the time was over, when 
Augustus had passed the fatal age—the 
age of forty years, by which the three had 
escaped—that I should seek him by every 
means in my power, and tell him how 
much she had done for him, how she gave 
her life away in its youth for his sake. 

“That was her final prayer to me 
When from the East the sun came up, 
it had met my child beyond the morning. 

“Susie came home to weeping and 
lamentation; and I—a dreadful phantom 
chased my soul; it haunted me up and 
down the path of duty; it planted itself 
with an avenging sword right across my 
way; and, as it flashed and glittered in 
the light whichever way it turned, I saw 
the words: “You have sacrificed your 
child for duty; does duty reward you? 

“Snow made white the earth when Mary 
went up from it. Summer had gathered 

its last rose, when one day I opened my 
eyes and saw not the dreadful sword. 

“T beheld the clear face of nature, and 
it gave me peace. Susie bent over me 
and wept. ‘She sees, she knows!’ she 
murmured. 

“ July, 1786.—The time is past. I must 
find Augustus if he lives. Hg knows 
that Mary died. I have written to and 
heard often from him, yet he hath never 
forgiven me, for he judges not my sin as 
he thinketh it to be ; and sometimes, as I 
sit alone, and look down into my heart, 
I think I see my sin there; but it is fad- 
ing; it is less bright than it was ten years 
ago. Perhaps it is fading into Mary’s 
crown, as it grows in the heavenly 
warmth. 

“It is two years since I have heard 
from lady Cornell. I will write; I will 
ask Augustus to come over the ocean to see 
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me once more. Insanity can not cloud 
Mary now. How prettily the light falls 
across her grave on yonder height—the 
evening light—I sometimes fancy that it 
goes down into it. Do those under the earth 
feel it less beautiful because nearer to it ? 

“ December 1786.—Winter-time.—My 
soul longs to see Augustus. I am more 
lonely now. Susie’s child comes some- 
times from Quinnipiac to see her grand- 
mother. 

“T shall tell her of Mary some time, but 
not now, not yet; she is too young. 

“1789.—One day last month Adine 
came from Captain Gleason’s to gather 
in my winter apples. When he had 
brought in the last ripe load, he said: 
‘Missus, there’s a stranger down at Bige- 
low’s tavern. He's sick in the very same 
room that General Washington slept in— 
very sick, missus; they-don’t think as 
how that he can live; come over from 
Europe, I, s’pose.’ 

“ Adine’s words lingered in my mind. 
That evening, curiosity, presentiment, or 
kindness led me to inquire after the 
stranger. It was Augustus. He was re- 
moved to my house. I watched over him 
until the dawn. He recovered. Then I 
told him how I had saved my child and 
him from the fatal curse. He was past 
the border line of years, and he heard my 
words calmly. 

‘My race would die with me,’ he said, 
‘but my brother Murray has married— 
married ere my mother knew it was to 
be—and his only son has come to Amer- 
ica with me. I shall take care of him 
while I live. I have left him at school 
until I shall have made a home for my- 
self, My mother is dead. Will you let 
me live with you while I stay? I long 
to be here, near to Mary—for she can be 
no longer harmed by my shadow—where 
I can watch the grass come out from the 
sod above her grave.’ He staid with 
me. The winds of March mourned fear- 
fully through the pines that shaded two 
graves. Augustus died, blessing me. 
Murray died with the doom upon him, 


leaving two children—Nathaniel and Cora. . 


Cora is safe. No insanity will visit her. 
“The years! how they gather into the 
past. It is long since I have made a re- 
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cord here. To-night my grand-daughter, 
Susie’s child, came home from the church, 
where she had been tying Christmas 
greens, and told me that she had seen Mr. 
Cornell, the once little boy whom Augus- 
tus brought from England. 

“Susie looked like Mary when she told 
me of meeting him. It is the first time I 
have seen that look in her young face. A 
second sacrifice must not be made. Susie 
asked: ‘What are you writing, grand- 
mother?’ I told her I was just finishing 
a Christmas story. ‘It must wear an 
evergreen,’ she said, and taking a frag- 
ment from her hair, she dropped it on the 
page. I inclose it. 

‘“*T will go up unknown, and give this to 
the last of the Cornells who can be under 
the spell. 

“The duty is over. The wings of the 
storm bore me onward, and I gave the re- 
cord into his hands. What is left for me 
but to join the dead ? 

““It was heavy for Mary and Augustus 
to bear the fire and the wood up Moriah, 
but no voice of angel came to stay my sac- 
rifice. Would that it had been!” 


And thus the manuscript ended. The 
last lines were feebly written; angles of 
age were in them. 

‘You are safe, and the last of your race, 
brother,” said Cora, for she had read ev- 
ery word. ‘Bless these gray hairs, Nat; 
they are your crown of rejoicing.” 

I walked up and down the room, still 
holding the fragments of perished ever- 
green. 

I will go out, I thought, and find these 
graves. Mrs, Hamlin has been dead many 
years. 

‘Here is your story all written,” hast- 
ily said Cora, for another cry had found its 
way to her ears, and she was following it, 

My story lies in the faded manuscript 
before me; it was wrought out in human 
hearts years ago. I will send it, hoping 
that some human heart, seemingly lost on 
the ocean of endeavor, may gather courage 
to reach down through fathoms of trial for 
a firm anchorage in that hereafter into 
which from some lives drop hope, aim, hap- 
piness—all that makes this earth-life dear, 
while yet the soul lingers here. 





A. Miracle\in Court. 


A MIRACLE 


Resistance to the authority of the 
Scriptures has often been made by its 
opponents, with the plea that miracles 
could not meet, in our day, the scrutiny 
of an ordinary court of justice. And the 
argument has been expanded with much 
volubility through all the grades of skep- 
tics. 


Haye we not, however, in the ninth 
chapter of John, and. in the third and 
fourth chapters of Acts, just such a test ? 
It is the miracle of healing the man born 
blind by our Lord, which is described in 
the gospel. It is the story of healing the 
man born lame at the, beautiful gate of 
the temple, which is described among the 
acts of his apostles. 

These lucid and open stories of John 
and of Luke are singularly interesting in 
bringing into clear relief the three points 
which any fair mind can wish established 
as the test of a plain fact or event: first, 
that there is a regularly established court, 
or an assembly of persons accustomed to 
judicial investigations and equivalent to 
a court; secondly, that this court or as- 
sembly makes a formal examination of 
the miracle ; and thirdly, that they decide 
the miracle to be indisputable. The con- 
clusion is made very strong, if these three 
things: can be established For. the al- 
leged miracles take place, not in a remote 
village on the borders, but in the capital 
city; the judges are not inexperienced 
from infrequent or narrow judgment of 
questions brought before them, but are 
the wisest men of the nation, accustomed 
to. wide observation of the nation and 
people; the court is not simply a civil 
tribunal uninformed in religious ques- 
tions, but both a civil and a religious tri- 
bunal, practiced both in civil and in re- 
ligious questions; and the court is, in 
each case, intensely unfriendly in dispo- 
sition toward the fact under decision. 
Let us see, then, if these three things 
canbe established. Let us read the story 
of St. John first. 


of 


IN COURT. 

Is this then a regularly established court, 
or an assembly which may be fairly con- 
sidered equivalent to a court, before whom 
his neighbors bring this man? They 
brought, him “to the Pharisees,” the 
story reads.. Nothing is said of the place, 
whether temple or synagogue or street, 
or of any body of men acting in an organ- 
ized form, 

It might be presumed that, as Jesus 
was going from the temple when he met 
the man; as he sent him to the pool of 
Siloam, which was near the temple; as 
the city was full of people at the festival 
of Tabernacles, who thronged to the tem- 
ple, the chief centre of intelligence and 
devotion ; as Jesus himself was the chief 
subject of thought and speech at that fes- 
tival ; and as on that very day there had 
been a disputation between the Pharisees 
and Jesus in the temple, the neighbors 
would bring such a remarkable cure at 
such a remarkable time jp the notice of 
the Pharisees only at the chief place of 
assembly, 

We may add to this, that it was to a 
considerable body of the Pharisees that 
the man was brought; for soon there 
was division among them, and on each 
side of the division were several persons. 
“* Some of the Pharisees” said this; “ oth- 
ers said” that. 

We must add, too, the cast of St. 
John’s thought throughout the gospel 
whenever he uses this phrase, “the 
Pharisees.” He does not once use the 
word Pharisee in the singular number. 
He does not seem to use the phrase at 
all in the general sense of a large party 
among the people of Palestine, as Mat- 
thew does. It is invariably associated 
with chief power and authority at the 
capital. The whole gospel is uniform in 
showing the words to mean the chief 
rulers of the nation, and not a wide-spread 
sect or school. 

We should add, once more, the espe- 
cial prominence of the Pharisees at the 
temple during this festival. At this fes- 
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tival, six months before his death, the 
capital was full of inquiry about Jesus. 
There were many conversions to belief 
in his Messiahship ; and “ the Pharisees 
and chief priests sent officers to take 
him.” They waited for the return of 
their officers. They must have been in 
some council-chamber or court-room in 
the courts of the temple; for Jesus was 
speaking in some court of the temple. 
When the officers return without Jesus, 
the “chief priests and Pharisees” ‘ask 
why they have not brought him; but 
“the Pharisees,” and not the chief priests, 
answer, in dignity and in authority, these 
officers: ‘Have any of the rulers or of 
the Pharisees believed on him?’ Nico- 
demus, “a man of the Pharisees,’ and 
“a ruler,” is among them, and throws 
in, as a defense of Jesus: “ Doth our law 
judge any man before it hear him and 
know what he doeth?” ‘There is clearly 
a court in session. 

The next day, in the treasury of the 


temple, ““the Pharisees” begin discus- 
sion with Jesus in respect to the nature 
of evidence, during which discussion Jesus 
clearly states the proof of his mission to 
be literally according to the law, the true 
testimony of two persons—himself and 
his Father being the two witnesses to his 


divine mission. ‘This is the direct claim 
that his miracles were the proof of his 
authority on legal grounds. It was either 
on this very day or very shortly after, 
that thé man was healed, whom his 
neighbors brought “to the Pharisees.” 

We need, therefore, only some judicial 
act to fix their character as a regularly 
constituted court. This act is given to 
us in the twenty-second and the thirty- 
fourth verses. The parents feared the 
Pharisees, because they had power to 
put them out of the synagogue. And 
against the son, they pronounce this offi- 
cial act of an ecclesiastical court. The 
act of excommunication had three de- 
grees, involving civil as well as religious 
privations. Just so far as the Jews held 
any civil power under the Romans, ex- 
communication exercised it. So that this 
body before whom this man was brought 
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actually exercised a regular act of judicial 
authority. 

Let us, however, be entirely candid. 
Let us make all the fair suppositions on 
the other side which we are able. Let us 
suppose that these Pharisees were not at 
the temple, but in a synagogue. Let us 
suppose them not to be connected with 
the chief priests and scribes. There still 
remains the fact that they did an act 
properly belonging either to the supreme 
court of the Sanhedrin, br to some less 
powerful court at the temple, or to some 
smaller council of a synagogue. Or, even 
supposing that this judicial act was done 
at a court session convened after the ex- 
amination of the man in a popular assem- 
bly, even then they adopted in their court 
session the results of the evidence pro- 
duced at the popular examination. The 
Pharisees were the educating class in the 
nation; they were the intellectual class ; 
they ‘were accustomed to discriminating 
questions and to close decisions; and 
even a popular assembly; with some lead- 
ing Pharisees at the head, in the temple 
or in a synagogue, intent on such an ex- 
amination, would be as nearly like a court 
in the closeness of their, scrutiny as any 
other body of men could well be. The 
exacting nature of the examination shows, 
too, the character of this assembly, as we 
shall see. 


What; now, are the points to be proved, 
before such a ‘court, to establish such a 
miracle?’ They are four: that a blind 
beggar has been suddenly restored to 
sight ; that the man was born blind ; that 
the means employed had in them no me- 
dicinal or surgical virtue to make the 
cure; and that Jesus of Nazareth wrought 
the cure. Let us take the case as it arises, 
and bring it to the court. 

Beggars were common in the streets 
and near the temple of Jerusalem; and 
one among others is well known by his 
neighbors, because he has been blind 
from his birth. Suddenly on a day, a 
man appears who is like him in all things 
but blindness. The neighbors and the 
people of that part of the city notice him, 
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and ‘at once question him. Some of the 
people say that the two are the same 
man. Others say that this man is like 
that beggar. The man himself says that 
he is that very blind beggar. He’ says, 
too, that he got his sight by having com- 
mon clay put on his eyes, and by wash- 
ing it off in the pool of Siloam—two things 
which in ‘themselves have no virtue to 
makeaeure. He says further, that a man 
ealled Jesus put the clay on his eyes, and 
sent him to Silodm to wash. Here is the 
issue joined. This man with full sight is 
either the well-known beggar or he is 
wonderfully like him. The popular evi- 
dence is more than two to one that this is 
the same man. One part of the people 
say that he is the same man, and he says 
that he is the same man; and one part 
of the people say only that he is wonder- 
fully like him, which does not prove that 
he is not the original beggar. If this is 
not the original beggar, let him be" pro- 
duced, 

The issue made is brought now to this 
edurt or body of the Pharisees, in temple 
or ‘synagogue. The neighbors and the 
_ people tell their story about him and 
about their variance of opinion in respect 
to him. And the Pharisees proceed toa 
deliberate examination of the case. 

* Notice, now, how the four points come 
before them and are decided. The third 
of the four points given, was the first to 
come out in’ the examination, and it is 
the ‘very centre and heart of them all. 
It is in respect to the means of cure. How 
did you receive your sight? question the 
Pharisees. The man’s testimony before 
the Pharisees is the same that it was be- 
fore his neighbors. Common clay from 
the street and the water of Siloam were 
all that was used in the cure. ‘“ He put 
clay upon my eyes, and I wash and do 
see,” is the compact sum of what he had 
said: to his neighbors, At once there is 
a division among the examiners. Notice 
that this division, following so quickly 
their question about the means employed, 
is not a division in respect to whether 
there was surgical or medical skill used, 
but is in respect to this wonderful Jesus 
who gave the singular prescription. The 
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tacit admission, in swiftly passing from 
the means to the man, that the means are 
not adequate to the end by human skill, 
is very important. The fourth point be- 
comes, therefore, involved immediately 
with the third. One party of the dtvi- 
sion say: ‘This man is not of God; he 
does not keep the Sabbath ; he is of Satan; 
his work is the work of a magician in 
league with evil spirits. ¥ The other party 
say: “The means are not adequate to the 
result by any human agency ; this and his 
like benevolent cures are miracles ; this 
man must be of God: how can this doer 
of miracles, and of such miracles, be a 
sinner?” The division among the neigh- 
bors was in respect to the identity of the 
man. The Pharisees look higher. The 
division among them is in respect to the 
nature of the cure—not whether it is hu- 
man or superhuman, but at once whether 
it is divine or demoniac; for it was the 
theory of the Pharisees and scribes of 
Jerusalem that Jesus was in league with 
prince of devils. It is assumed as indis- 
putable that Jesus is the physician of the 
cure. 

Inasmuch, however, as they are divided 
in respect to his character, they ask the 
man himself what he thinks of his physi- 
cian. ‘ You see that we are divided about 
this man: what do you, who claim to have 
been healed, think, in respect to the means 
and theman? What sayest thou of him, 
that he hath opened thine eyes?” He is 
a prophet! is the answer of the most com- 
petent witness in the case, showing both 
that he considered the restoration mira- 
culous and the miracle-worker “of God.” 

Another point now arises, the second 
in the natural orderassumed. That Jesus 
is the worker of the cure is not disputed ; 
that the means are not human is unques- 
tioned. But the defense against the mirac- 
ulous nature of the cure is now shifted 
from the means employed to the identity 
of the man. The miracles of Jesus are 
of such a character that if they are estab- 
lished, people will believe him divine ; 
and rather than accept that conclusion, 
the Pharisees take the position that the 
man has never been blind at all. Forth- 
with they send for his parents, beggars, 
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no doubt, like their son. We dismiss 
the supposition that the Pharisees meant 
to overawe these poor, dependent people 
into the denial of their parental relation 
to their son. Let us accept the sum- 
mons, sent to the parents, as sent in 
good faith, and abide by its result. If it 
shall be proved that this man is only a 
man made blind by “the excessive heat 
and dazzling brightness of the sun, and 
the fine sand driven by the wind” in the 
east, the cure is less remarkable. There 
may, then, be some question about the 
degree of this quite common blindness, 
There may be some room for finding a 
human cure. But if he was actually born 
blind, if he is the identical man known in 
the streets, to whom the Pharisees them- 
selves have given alms, the miracle is 
most wonderful. Here come the parents: 
what do they say ?. Three questions are 
asked them: Is this your son? Do you 
say that he was born blind? By what 
means does he now see? How easy it 
will be now, with the parents before us, 
to disprove the miracle, if it is a pretense! 
If this is not your son, where is your son? 
It is said that you have a son born blind, 
who has a remarkable resemblance to this 
man. Will you bring him here, to show 
that this man is not he? Or will you tell 
us whether this man is at all like him? 
An easy evidence against imposture ! 
But let us listen to the answers. To 
the first question: This is our son; we 
know that this is our son. To the sec- 
ond question: He was born blind; we 
know that he was born blind. ‘To the 
third question: By what means he has 
his sight, we do not know; or who has 
opened his eyes, we do not know. 

Let the testimony be taken on record, 
that the parents agree with the neigh- 
bors, with the people, and with the Phar- 
isees, that he really sees, and with some 
of the neighbors, and of the people, and of 
the Pharisees, and with the man himself, 
that he is the identical man. Let us give 
them credit for honest personal ignorance 
of the means of cure, presuming that they 
were absent from the place of cure. With- 
out urging that they are making a weak 
shift of responsibility from themselves to 
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their son, from fear to acknowledge Jesus 
a miracle-worker, Jet us understand them 
to say: ‘Our son is a proper witness in 
respect to the means of cure. Both from 
age and intelligence he is competent.” 
And so the testimony is shifted back 
again to the original third. point, the 
means of cure, 

Having established, therefore, contrary 
to their wish, that this is the identical 
beggar of the streets, born blind, the 
Pharisees determine to test the strength 
of the evidence on the two original points 
again. 

The son is ‘called again,’’ for it seems 
that he has been sent aside while the par- 
ents are examined. And he is put upon 
the cross-examination. Whether we in- 
terpret, “‘Give God the praise,” etc., to 
mean, ‘‘We adjure you, before God, to 
lay aside all deception: we know that 
this man is a sinner;” or, ‘‘ Give God the 
praise for this cure; we know that this 
Jesus is a sinner,” there is the air of sol- 
emn authority and formal appeal to the 
man’s integrity. In intenser form, the 
examiners succeed in confirming the hon- 
est truth, “Whatever you may decide 
about his sin in breaking the Sabbath,” 
is the unawed answer, “this J know, that 
I was blind, and that I now see.” But 
to the point: ‘Tell us what he did, and 
how he did it.” “* They said to him again : 
What did he to thee? How opened he 
thine eyes? Tell us exactly and particu- 
larly how it was.” This appeal to his in- 
tegrity arouses the man’s indignation and 
passion. Now surely the honest truth 
will come out! But his plain, blunt con- 
sistency dissipates all possibility of de- 
ception on his part, and confirms his pre- 
vious testimony. ‘I have told you al- 
ready, and ye did not hear. I have only 
one story. Wherefore will ye hear it 
again? Will ye also be his disciples ? 
Why do you ask me over again? You 
know that I think the cure a miracle, and 
him a prophet. Seriously believe me, and 
you will be his disciples. Do you wish 
to be his disciples?’ This home-thrust 
so excites them that they lose their tem- 
per and revile the man, The full power 
of their authority and position is now 
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and'‘at' once question him. Some of the 
people say that the two are the same 
man. Others say that this man is like 
that beggar. The man himself says that 
he is that very blind beggar. He’ says, 
too, that he got his sight by having com- 
mon clay put on his eyes, and by wash- 
ing it off in the pool of Siloam—two things 
which in ‘themselves have no virtue to 
makeaecure. He says further, that a man 
called Jesus put the clay on his eyes, and 
sent him to Siloim to wash. Here is the 
issue joined. This man with full sight is 
either the well-known beggar or he is 
wonderfully like him. The popular evi- 
dence is more than two to one that this is 
the same man. One part of the people 
say that he is the same man, and he says 
that he is the same man; and one part 
of the people say only that he is wonder- 
fully like him, which does not prove that 
he is not the original beggar. If this is 
not the original beggar, let him be* pro- 
duced, 

The issue made is brought now to this 
edurt or body of the Pharisees, in temple 
or synagogue. The neighbors and the 
people tell their story about him and 
about their variance of opinion in respect 
to him. And the Pharisees proceed to a 
deliberate examination of the case. 

” Notice, now, how the four points come 
before them and are decided. The third 
of the four points given, was the first to 
come out in’ the examination, and it is 
the ‘very centre and heart of them all. 
It is in respect to the means of cure. How 
did you receive your sight? question the 
Pharisees. The man’s testimony before 
the Pharisees is the same that it was be- 
fore his neighbors. Common clay from 
the street and the water of Siloam were 
all that was used in the cure. “He put 
clay upon my eyes, and I wash and do 
see,” is the compact sum of what he had 
said: to his neighbors. ‘At once there is 
a division among the examiners. Notice 
that this division, following so quickly 
their question about the means employed, 
is not a division in respect to whether 
there was surgical or medical skill used, 
but is in respect to this wonderful Jesus 
who gave the singular prescription. The 
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tacit admission, in swiftly passing from 
the means to the man, that the means are 
not adequate to the end by human skill, 
is very important. The fourth point be- 
comes, therefore, involved immediately 
with the third. One party of the dtvi- 
sion say: ‘This man is not of God; he 
does not keep the Sabbath : he is of Satan; 
his work is the work of a magician in 
league with evil spirits.” "The other party 
say: “ The means are not adequate to the 
result by any human agency ; this and his 
like benevolent cures are miracles ; this 
man must be of God: how can this doer 
of miracles, and of such miracles, be a 
sinner ?” The division among the neigh- 
bors was in respect to the identity of the 
man. The Pharisees look higher. The 
division among them is in respect to the 
nature of the cure—not whether it is hu- 
man or superhuman, but at once whether 
it is divine or demoniac; for it was the 
theory of the Pharisees and scribes of 
Jerusalem that Jesus was in league with 
prince of devils. It is assumed as indis- 
putable that Jesus is the physician of the 
cure, 

Inasmuch, however, as they are divided 
in respect to his character, they ask the 
man himself what he thinks of his physi- 
cian. ‘ You see that we are divided about 
this man: what do you, who claim to have 
been healed, think, in respect to the means 
and theman? What sayest thou of him, 
that he hath opened thine eyes?” He is 
a prophet! is the answer of the most com- 
petent witness in the case, showing both 
that he considered the restoration mira- 
culous and the miracle-worker “of God.” 

Another point now arises, the second 
in the natural orderassumed. That Jesus 
is the worker of the cure is not disputed ; 
that the means are not human is unques- 
tioned. But the defense against the mirac- 
ulous nature of the cure is now shifted 
from the means employed to the identity 
of the man. The miracles of Jesus are 
of such a character that if they are estab- 
lished, people will believe him divine ; 
and rather than accept that conclusion, 
the Pharisees take the position that the 
man has never been blind at all. Forth- 
with they send for his parents, beggars, 
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no doubt, like their son. We dismiss 
the supposition that the Pharisees meant 
to overawe these poor, dependent people 
into the denial of their parental relation 
to their son. Let us accept the sum- 
mons, sent to the parents, as sent in 
good faith, and abide by its result. If it 
shall be proved that this man is only a 
man made blind by ‘the excessive heat 
and dazzling brightness of the sun, and 
the fine sand driven by the wind” in the 
east, the cure is less remarkable. There 
may, then, be some question about the 
degree of this quite common blindness, 
There may be some room for finding a 
human cure. But if he was actually dorn 
blind, if he is the identical man known in 
the streets, to whom the Pharisees them- 
selves have given alms, the miracle is 
most wonderful. Here come the parents: 
what do they say ? Three questions are 
asked them: Is this your son? Do you 
say that he was born blind? By what 
means does he now see? How easy it 
will be now, with the parents before us, 
to disprove the miracle, if it is a pretense! 
If this is not your son, where is your son? 
It is said that you have a son born blind, 
who has a remarkable resemblance to this 
man. Will you bring him here, to show 
that this man is not he? Or will you tell 
us whether this man is at all like him? 
An easy evidence against imposture ! 
But let us listen to the answers. To 
the first question: This is our son; we 
know that this is our son. To the sec- 
ond question: He was born blind; we 
know that he was born blind. To the 
third question: By what means he has 
his sight, we do not know; or who has 
opened his eyes, we do not know. 

Let the testimony be taken on record, 
that the parents agree with the neigh- 
bors, with the people, and with the Phar- 
isees, that he really sees, and with some 
of the neighbors, and of the people, and of 
the Pharisees, and with the man himself, 
that he is the identical man. Let us give 
them credit for honest personal ignorance 
of the means of cure, presuming that they 
were absent from the place of cure. With- 
out urging that they are making a weak 
shift of responsibility from themselves to 
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their son, from fear to acknowledge Jesus 
a miracle-worker, Jet us understand them 
to say: “‘Our son is a proper witness in 
respect to the means of cure. Both from 
age and intelligence he is competent.” 
And so the testimony is shifted back 
again to the original third. point, the 
means of cure. 

Having established, therefore, contrary 
to their wish, that this is the identical 
beggar of the streets, born blind, the 
Pharisees determine to test the strength 
of the evidence on the two original points 
again. 

The son is ‘called again,”’ for it seems 
that he has been sent aside while the par- 
ents are examined. And he is put upon 
the cross-examination. Whether we in- 
terpret, ‘‘Give God the praise,” etc., to 
mean, ‘We adjure you, before God, to 
lay aside all deception: we know that 
this man is a sinner;” or, ‘‘ Give God the 
praise for this cure; we know that this 
Jesus is a sinner,” there is the air of sol- 
emn authority and formal appeal to the 
man’s integrity. In intenser form, the 
examiners succeed in confirming the hon- 
est truth. “Whatever you may decide 
about his sin in breaking the Sabbath,” 
is the unawed answer, “this J know, that 
I was blind, and that I now see.” But 
to the point: ‘Tell us what he did, and 
how he did it.” ‘ They said to him again : 
What did he to thee? How opened he 
thine eyes? Tell us exactly and particu- 
larly how it was.” This appeal to his in- 
tegrity arouses the man’s indignation and 
passion. Now surely the honest truth 
will come out! But his plain, blunt con- 
sistency dissipates all possibility of de- 
ception on his part, and confirms his pre- 
vious testimony. ‘I have told you al- 
ready, and ye did not hear. I have only 
one story. Wherefore will ye hear it 
again? Will ye also be his disciples ? 
Why do you ask me over again? You 
know that I think the cure a miracle, and 
him a prophet. Seriously believe me, and 
you will be his disciples. Do you wish 
to be his disciples?’ This home-thrust 
so excites them that they lose their tem- 
per and revile the man, The full power 
of their authority and position is now 
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turned upon him. They pronounce them- 
selves the disciples of Moses, and him the 
disciple of this sinner, coming from no 
one knows where, The man shows that 
he has power as well as they. The hon- 
est man’s argument rises into a high moral 
scornand contempt. “A marvelous thing, 

‘indeed! You learned men do not know 
whence he is. And yet he hath opened 
my eyes. The history of the world has 
no miracle in human sight like this. 
Every body knows, all common people 
know,* that God does not give sinners 
power to deceive by miracles. Miracles 
are done only by those who worship and 
obey God. And you learned men do not 
know whence he is! If this man were 
not of God, he could do nothing.” 

What answer do the Pharisees make 
to this? Theirs is the side of dignity, 
of calmness, and of instruction. What 
reply to the completed testimony of this 
man, the most competent witness for or 
against the miracle, do the Pharisees 
give? They lose all self-possession, and 
admit the miracle. “Thou wast alto- 
gether born in sins, and dost thou teach 
us?’ They admit that he was blind, 
that he was born blind, and that he is 
healed. 

We come, then, to the conclusion. Let 
us review the evidence. The testimony 
has come from three sources: from the 
neighbors and people, from the parents, 
and from the man himself. All admit 
what the Pharisees admit, that the man 
has now actual sight. The parents and 
the son and some of the neighbors testify 
that the man cured was born blind. The 
rest of the neighbors and people, who can 
not assert the identity of this man and 
the one born blind, do not deny it. In- 
deed, their testimony, so far as it goes, 
establishes the identity, for they say that 
he is like him. The Pharisees themselves 
fail to produce the original man born blind, 
and at last, losing their self-possession, to 
point a sarcasm, admit that the man was 


*“This proud we know was twice thrust 
in the face of the blind man, who, however, 
learned to give it back vigorously enough.” — 
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born blind. These four points are there- 
fore established: that a blind man was 
suddenly cured ; that the man was born 
blind; that he was cured by Jesus of 
Nazareth ; that he was cured by means 
which are entirely insufficient, in ordinary 
human knowledge, to produce the cure, 
The great question which is left to be de- 
cided, and which springs directly out of 
this evidence, is, whether these means 
are by extraordinary human skill, su- 
perior to the physicians of his time, or 
by demoniac agency, or by divine agen- 
cy. The first of these suppositions, the 
Pharisees neither suggest nor admit. The 
second they assert. They claim that he 
is a sinner. Both before this miracle and 
directly after the excommunication of the 
blind man, they claimed that he was in 
league with evil spirits. They deny that 
Jesus has divine power, for they excom- 
municate the man for confessing it. 

Now, if all this examination is not made 
in actual court-session, the examiners use 
the result of the examination in the judi- 
cial act of a court immediately following. 
They carry the verdict into a synagogue- 
court to expel the man. They do not 
there excommunicate him, because the 
cure is not genuine, nor because he pre- 
tends that superhuman means were em- 
ployed, but for acknowledging that the 
superhuman agency is divine and not de- 
moniac. They demand of us, therefore, 
as we review the evidence which came 
before them, the bald conviction that this 


beneficent miracle, and with it all the be-. 


neficent miracles of Jesus of Nazareth, are 
the work of demoniac power. They ask 
us to believe that the pure influence from 
them, which has been battling with sin 
and crime and all devilish vices from that 
day to this, is the far-seeing design of the 
prince of devils to build up his kingdom. 

But if Satan cast out Satan, how then 
shall his kingdom stand ? 


We may now read the story of St. Luke 
more briefly. The three points stand clear- 
ly out, First, there is a regular court, and 
it is the supreme court of the nation. It 
is called “the council,” or, as the Greek 
expressly reads, it is ‘‘the sanhedrin.” 
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There are in it, rulers, elders, scribes, 
Annas, the high-priest, Caiaphas, John, 
Alexander, and some of the high-priests’ 
kindred. Secondly, there is a formal ex- 
amination. It is not the man born lame 
who ‘is examined, but Peter and John 
who healed him. The two apostles have 
been arrested in legal form by ‘the cap- 
tain of the temple,” while the people were 
crowding around them in Solomon’s porch. 
They have been kept in the guard-house 
over night. They are now set in regular 
form before the court duly notified and 
assembled. Precisely the same points 
come before the court in the examination 
that came up some seven or eight months 
before in the examination of the beggar 
born blind. The same two points which 
then first arose now arise first, and are 
similarly involved. They are in respect 
to the means and the man which have ef- 
fected the cure. ‘When they had set 
them in the midst, they asked, By what 
power or by what name have ye done 
this?’ With the express understanding 
that they are being formally examined— 
“if we this day be examined of the good 
deed,” etc. —the apostles answer in a word, 
that the power and the name, the means 
and the person, are the crucified Nazarene. 
The same frankness, the same bold hon- 
esty of the witnesses, is noted by the 
court. The judges perceive that they 
are unlettered, plain men. The healed 
man has been summoned, too, it seems, 
or kept in custody, for he stands by the 
side of the apostles. He is well known. 
His identity with the beggar born lame, 
who has lain daily so long at the thronged 
entrance of the beautiful gate, is certain. 
Every body knows that he was lame from 
his mother’s womb, and that he is more 
than forty years old. ‘Beholding the 
man standing with them, they could say 
nothing against it.” And so the first and 
second points also, in respect to the actual 
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and helpless lameness from birth, and in 
respect to the actual cure, are decided. 
The examination is ended, and the wit- 
nesses are sent out-of court. Thirdly, 
the conclusion is dispassionate. There 
is no temper shown by the man, by the 
apostles, or by the members of the court. 
In calm and private judgment, they de- 
cide that this is an undeniable miracle. 
‘“What shall we do to these men to put 
an end to their teaching?” said they; 
“for that indeed a NoraBLE miracle hath 
been done by them is manifest to all 
them that dwell in Jerusalem; and we 
can not deny it.” 

We have, therefore, in this case, the 
unanimous agreement not only of the 
most competent witnesses before the 
court—the restored cripple standing, the 
unlettered, plain apostles declaring that 
not their name or their power healed 
him—but also of a large body of the 
people who believed in the Messiahship 
of Jesus from the evidence of the mira- 
cle, and at last of the supreme court of 
the ‘nation, in which the strong interest 
of the members was to deny the miracle. 
We have this unanimous agreement of 
all witnesses to the genuineness of this 
miracle. 


We can hardly conceive what other 
evidence a fair mind can desire, as the 
test of a fact or event, than is given in 
these chapters. If these two books of 
St. John and of St. Luke are as worthy 
of credence as sober classical manuscripts 
narrating the daily events of Athens and 
of Rome, the miraculous nature of these 
cures must be accepted. If we believe 
the record of what took place in the Fres- 
coed Porch of Athens, let us believe the 
record of what took place in the Porch 
of Solomon. With equal impartiality let 
us trust the examinations of the Areopa- 
gus and of the Sanhedrin. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Onz of the most interesting figures in 
the group of remarkable personages which 
surrounded Henry VIIL. is that of Sir 
Thomas More. On the list of martyrs 
to the fierce passions and indomitable will 
of that monarch, the scholarly promise of 
whose youth was quenched in a manhood 
of selfishness and lust, the name of More 
shines conspicuous as that of one who 
counted life worth less than fidelity to his 
king and his conscience. Intolerant in 
religion, as became a devout Romanist of 
- that epoch, there were yet qualities in his 
character which make us feel that his big- 
otry was rather the result of education 
than of native temperament; that, had he 
lived. two centuries later, he would have 
been found as prominent on the side of re- 
ligious liberty as he was on that of moral- 
ity and rectitude. Viewing him from this 
distance, believing that he has been long 
rejoicing with that holy congregation 
whose various names are all reconciled in 
One ; where the dross of superstition and 
the pride of orthodoxy have alike been 
purged away by the fire of celestial love, 
it is pleasant to join in the expression of 
an English writer: ‘‘Seeing his integrity, 
his self-command, his piety, his knowledge, 
his wisdom, and his eloquence, rather than 
seek to reduce the feeling of affectionate 
veneration with which his countrymen, 
from age to age, have dwelt upon his 
memory, I would say with one of his il- 
lustrious cotemporaries : ‘ Interfecistis, in- 
terfecistis, hominum omnium Anglorum 
optimum !’” 

More’s public life is closely interwoven 
with the history of his times. We see 
him drawn from his beloved retirement by 
the urgency of Henry VIII. ; rising in the 
king’s esteem by his able discharge of 
every trust to which he is appointed ; sud- 
denly elevated to the dignity of Lord 
Chancellor, as the successor of the un- 
happy Wolsey, and preserving in his high 
position all the graces of mind and manner 
which had distinguished him in private 
life. We see’ him estimating at its true 


value the favor of a self-willed king, yet, 
being called to stand before him, serving 
him with fidelity and zeal. And when 
this fidelity has brought him to misfortune, 
we see him facing death, no whit surprised 
or shaken, keeping the same steadfast 
countenance, the same kindliness and in- 
tegrity, to the very last. 

But if sir Thomas More’s public career 
was remarkable, not less so was his pri- 
vate character.. Studiously and religious- 
ly disposed from his youth, having even 
for some years a desire to devote himself 
to a monastic life, when he abandoned this 
purpose, he did not lose in the excitement 
of a secular calling the regularity and fer- 
vor of his devotion. Indeed, the reason 
that first diverted him from the cloister was 
that “at that time religious men had some- 
what degenerated from their strictness and 
fervor of spirit.” From the age of eighteen 
or twenty he wore frequently a hair shirt 
next his skin, and used other austerities, 
such as fasting, watching and scourging. 
Of these practices, the learned and gener- 
ally liberal author of the History of the 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
says: “ Being ignorant of the internal dis- 
cipline of the Holy Ghost, which is the 
only true discipline, he had recourse to the 
scourge every Friday. He sacrificed the 
accessories of his fallen nature to save that 
same nature; in a word, he immolated 
every thing in order to preserve that se// 
which a real regeneration alone can sacri- 
fice.” However lightly we may regard 
the mortification of the body as a means 
of spiritual good, (and in these days there 
is little danger of its being over-esti- 
mated) however great may be the temp- 
tation which it gives to spiritual pride; 
it is not for us to say what acts pro- 
ceeding from a humble spirit God shall 
or shall not accept; much less to pro- 
nounce as “ ignorant of the discipline of the 
Holy Ghost” one whose whole life gave 
evidence of his spiritual renewing. Intol- 
erance is the worst charge that Protest- 
antism can bring against sir Thomas 
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More. . Shall Protestantism be intolerant 
also? Whatever austerities More prac- 
ticed, he practiced in ‘secret. ‘Yea, he 
was very cuntiing,”’ says his biographer 
and descendant, ‘‘in dissembling his vir- 
tues,'so that few came to know what holy 
exercises he practiced.’’ And just before 
his death he sent to his daughter Margaret 
his hair shirt and his whip, ‘‘as one that 
was Joth to have the world know that he 
used such austerity.” In company he 
was exceedingly thirthful and witty. ‘The 
anecdote of his first meeting with Erasmus 
has been often cited. They had corre- 
sponded for some time, and Erasmus came 
to England specially to see the friend 
whose letters had so charmed him by their 
learning and their sweetness. It was so 
arranged by a mutual friend, that they 
should first meet at the Lord-Mayor’s ta- 
ble-in London, neither of them knowing 
that the other was to be there. They fell 
into argument, and Erasmus, being as- 
tonished at the readiness of his young 
opponent, broke out, somewhat sharply : 
“Aut tu es Morus -aut nullus.” To 
which More as quickly answered =“ Aut 
tues Erasmus aut diabolus.’? They em- 
braced with fervor, and their friendship 
was lasting and intimate. 

More’s associates, even in early man- 
hood, were among the first scholars of the 
day. 
mentions as his daily companions, and Co- 
let, the dean of St. Paul’s, was his spirit- 
ual father. He wrote already with great 
elegance both in Latin and English. 

Having determined to marry, he fixed 
his choice upon Jane, the daughter of 
John Colt, Esq., of New-Hall in Essex, a 
lady of good family and pleasing qualities. 
It is reported that her younger sister was 
at first preferred by him, but upon reflect- 
ing that “it would be a grief and some 
blemish to the oldest” to have her younger 


sister married before her, he turned his at-' 


tentions to the elder. However this may 
be, he seems to have lived happily with 
his wife, though their union was not long. 
She died after the birth of her fourth child. 
Two or three years after, More married Mrs. 
Alice Middleton of London, a person older 
than himself, and in no way fitted for the 
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station to which headvanced her. He had 
no children by this marriage. Mistress 
More was of a very covetous disposition 
and not the sweetest temper. “Sir 
Thomas would often say of her that she 
was penny wise and pound foolish, saving 
a candle’s end and spoiling a velvet gown.” 
Of her also he meant it when, in his book 
of Comfort in Tribulation, he telleth of one 
who would rate her husband because he 
had no mind to set himself forward in the 
world, saying unto him: ‘Tilly rally, 
tilly rally ; will you sit and make goslings 
in the ashes? My mother hath often said 
unto me, it is better to rule than to be 
ruled.’ ‘Now in truth,’ answered sir 
Thomas, ‘that is truly said, good wife; 
for I never found you yet willing to be 
ruled.’ And in another place of the same 
book he calleth this wife of his a jolly 
master woman.” ‘Tilly rally’ was Mrs, 
More’s favorite ejaculation. It is the same 
which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
one of his characters. The speech of Mrs. 
More, quoted above, was uttered by her 
on the occasion of her husband’s resigning 
the chancellorship, greatly to her disap- 
pointment and indignation. His resigna- 
tion had not yet been made public, and 
he, going to church as usual with his fam- 
ily, ‘after mass was done—because it was 
a custom that one of my lord’s gentlemen 
should then go to my lady’s pew, and say, 
‘His lordship is gone,’ then did he him- 
self come unto her, and making a courtesy 
with his cap in his hand, said: ‘May it 
please your ladyship, my lordship is gone.’ 
This was the way that he thought fittest 
to break the matter unto his wife.” See- 
ing her so sore troubled about it, “‘he be- 
gan to find fault with her dressing, for 
which she, chiding her daughters that 
none of them could espy it, they still say- 
ing they could find none; sir Thomas 
merrily said, ‘Do you not perceive that 
your mother’s nose standeth somewhat. 
awry ? At which words she stepped away 
from him in a rage. All which he did to 
make her think the less of her decay of 
honor.” 

Sir Thomas seems to have had not only 
infinite patience, but some degree of influ- 
ence with this shrewish woman. He per- 
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suaded her to be instructed in music, as 
his first wife had been, and to perform her 
daily task on.the lute, the viol, and several 
other instruments. .He writes this ‘ most 
patient letter” to: her on the occasion of 
the loss by fire of several of his buildings: 
“Mrs. Alice, I commend me unto you: 
having heard by my son Heron, that ours 
and some of our neighbors’ barns, with all 
the corn in them, are burnt; although we 
may be sorrowful for the loss of so much 
good: corn, abstracting from God's holy 
disposition; yet, seeing it hath been his 
divine pleasure to suffer it, we ought not 
only patiently but also willingly to re- 
eeive his gentle scourge. God gave us all 
that we have, and seeing that he hath taken 
part of it away by this chance, his blessed 
will be done; let us neither murmur nor 
grudge for this accident, but take it in good 
part, and give God thanks as well in adver- 
sity as‘in prosperity. Perhaps this loss 
may ‘be a greater benefit of God than the 
gain of so much would have been; for he 
knoweth what is most expedient for us. Be 
therefore of good courage, I pray thee, and 
taking all our family with you, go to the 
church and give (od thanks as well for 
those things which he hath given us as 
for those which he hath taken away ; and 
for all that which he hath left us, which 
he can easily increase when he seeth it 
fittest for us; and,if he pleaseth to take 
more from us, his blessed will be fulfilled. 
Let it be diligentky inquired out what our 
neighbors have lost, and desire them not 
to be sad for any thing, for I will not see 
any of them endangered by any mischance 
of my house, although I should thereby 
not have myself so much as one spoon. 
I pray thee be cheerful with all my child- 
ren and family. Also take counsel of our 
friends, how corn is to be provided for 
that which is needful for you, and for 
seed-corn next year, if perhaps it be fit 
that we sow any fields ourselves; and, 
whether that be fitting or no, I do not 
think it expedient presently to give over 
all care of husbandry and let out our farm 
to rental until we have better and more 
at leisure considered of it. If we have 
more workmen in our house than we have 
need of, such may be dismissed, if they can 
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be commodiously placed with other mas: 
ters; but T will not suffer any to be sent 
away to run at random, without a place 
to dwell in. At my returfi to the king, | 
see things go so as is likely I shall stay 
with him a good while; yet, because of this 
misfortune, perhaps I shall get leave to 
come and see you some time this next 
week, when we will confer more at leisure 
about these our household affairs. Faro. 
well. From the Court at Woodstock, Sep. 
tember thirteenth, 1529.” 

While More was confinedrin the Tower 
for refusing to take the oath of supremacy, — 
his wife visited him, and endeavored to 
shake his resolution. How far she was 
from comprehending the nobility of his 
character, or the duty required of her as 
his helpmeet, is shown by her blunt salu- 
tation to him on entering his apartment: 
“What the goodyear, Mr. More, 1 marvel 
that you, who have hitherto always been 
taken for a wise man, will now so play the 
fool, as to lie here in this close, filthy 
prison, and be content to be shut up thus 
with mice and rats, when you might be 
abroad at your liberty, with the favor and 
good-will both of the king and his coun- 
cil, if you would but do as all the bishops 
and best learned of the realm have done; 
and seeing you have at Chelsea a right 
fair house, your library, your books, your 
gallery, your garden, your orchard, and 
all other necessaries so handsome about 
you, where you might, in company with 
me ‘your wife, your children and house- 
hold, be merry. I muse what a God’s name 
you mean, here still thus fondly to tarry.” 
To which More replied : ‘ I pray thee, good 
Mrs. Alice, tell me one thing: Is not this 
house as near heaven as mine own?” She 
answered with her usual exclamation: 
“Tilly rally, tilly rally!” ‘ How sayest 
thou, Mrs. Alice?” insisted More; ‘‘is it 
not so indeed? ‘Bone Deus! man, will 
this gear never be left?’ ‘Well then, 
Mrs. Alice;” said her husband, ‘I see no 
great cause why I should much joy either 
of my fair house, or of any thing belonging 
thereunto, when, if I should be but seven 
years buried under the ground, and rise 
and come hither again, I should not fail to 
find some therein that would bid me get 
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outof doors, and tell me plainly that it was 
none.of, mine, What cause have I, then, 
to like such a house as would so soon for- 
get Isis master ?. Again, tell me, Mrs. Al- 
ice, how long “do you think we may live 
and enjoy it?” ‘Some twenty years,” 
said.she.. ‘*Truly,” answered More, “if 
you should say a thousand years it were 
somewhat; and yet he were a very bad 
merchant that would put himself in dan- 
ger to lose eternity for a thousand years; 
how much the rather if we are not sure 
to. enjoy it one day to an end.” 

We can not but think of the contrast 
between the conduct of lady More and 
that of lady Rachel Russel, a century 
later. Yet lady More set.as, in spite of 
her dull and worldly nature, to have felt 
a sincere affection for *her husband, to 
have endeavored to bring up his children 
well, and to have used every exertion for 
the alleviation of his imprisonment when 
his liberation became impossible, And he 
reciprocated the little she was eapable of 
giving with the fullness of his own noble 
nature, Erasmus tells us: ‘‘He loveth 
his old wife as well as if she were a young 
maid, and such is the excellency of his 
temper, that. whatsoever happeneth that 
could not be helped, he loveth it as though 
nothing could happen more happily.” 
More's, greatest delight was in his home 
and family. . Erasmus writes: ‘More 
hath built near London, upon the Thames 
side, to wit, at Chelsea, a commodious 
house, neither mean nor subject to beget 
envy, yet magnificent enough; there he 
converseth affably with his family—his 
wife, his son and daughter-in-law, his 
three daughters and their husbands, with 
eleven grand-children. You would say 
there were in that place Plato’s academy ; 
but I do the house injury in comparing it 
to Plato's academy, wherein there was 
only disputations of numbers and geomet- 
tical figures, and sometimes of moral vir- 
wes. I should rather call his house a 
school or university of the Christian relig- 
ion ; for there is none therein but readeth 
or studieth the liberal sciences; their 
special care is piety and virtue; there is 
no quarreling or intemperate words heard ; 
none seen idle; which household disci- 
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pline that worthy gentleman doth not 
govern by proud and lofty words, but 
with all kind and courteous benevolence.” 

“There is not any man living so loving 
to his children as he,” says this same ob- 
server; and the family memorials extant 
show how true and deep must have begn 
the affection existing between them. Of 
his only son, John, but little is certainly 
known. By some historians, he has been 
described as little better than an idiot. 
It is, however, probable that he was of 
respectable talents, without, perhaps, the 
force of character to make them very effi- 
cient, He was married and left fiye sons. 
More’s daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, 
and Cecilia, appear to have been his spe- 
cial pride. Margaret, the eldest, was her 
father’s favorite and most beloved friend. 
He spared no pains in procuring the most 
competent tutors for them, and though 
compelled by his court duties to be much 
away from them, he obliged them to keep 
him informed of the progress of their stu- 
dies. ‘I pray thee, Meg,” writes heat 
one time, “‘see that I understand by you 
what your studies are; for rather than I 
would suffer you, my children, to live 
idly, I would myself look unto you, with 
the loss of my temporal estate, bidding 
all other cares and businesses farewell; 
amongst which there is nothing more 
sweet unto me than thyself, my dearest 
daughter.” Again: ‘‘Persuade your- 
selves that there is nothing amongst these, 
my troublesome and careful affairs, that 
recreateth me so much as when I read 
somewhat of your labors, by which I un- 
derstand those things to be true which 
your most loving master writeth so loy- 
ingly of you.” 

Cresacre More, in his life of sir Thomas 
More, describes Margaret as a woman of 
great attainments; ‘‘likest her father as 
well in favor as in wit; a most rare wo- 
man for learning, sanctity, and secrecy; 
and therefore he trusted her with all his 
secrets.” Erasmus, too, mentions her as 
one of the most remarkable women of her 
time. She wrote much and well both in 
Latin and English. We must give one 
of her father's letters. to her: ** Yomask 
money, dear Meg, too shamefully and 
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fearfullyeof your father, who is both de- 
sirous to give it you, and your letter hath 
deserved it, which I could find it in my 
heart to recompense, not as Alexander 
did by Cherilus, giving him for every 
verse a Philippine of gold; but/if my abil- 
ity were answerable to my will, I would 
bestow two crowns of pure gold for every 
syllable thereof. Here I send you as 
much as you requested, being willing to 
have sent you more; but that, as I am 
glad to give, so I am desirous to be 
asked and fawned on by my daughters— 
thee especially, whom virtue and learning 
hath made most dear tome. Wherefore, 
the sooner you have spent this money 
well, as you are wont to do, and the 
sooner you ask me for more, the sooner 
know you will do your father a singular 
pleasure. Farewell, my most beloved 
daughter.” 

Margaret married William Roper, of 
Eltham in Kent, with whom she lived 
most happily. During her father’s im- 
prisonment she was his chief comforter. 
She sought at first to convince him of the 
possibility of reconciling his conscience 
with the oath which he was required to 
take, having taken it herself'with the re- 
servation: ‘As far as would stand with 
the law of God.” But when she saw that 
he was inflexible, she spared no effort to 
solace by her affection his few remaining 
days. ‘What think you, my most dear 
father,” she writes to him from Chelsea, 
“doth comfort us in this your absenée? 
Surely the remembrances of your manner 
of life passed amongst us, your holy con- 
versation, your examples of virtue, of 
which there is hope that they do not only 
persevere with you but that they are 
by God’s grace much more increased.” 
When sir Thomas was no longer allowed 
pen and ink, he still kept up a correspond- 
ence with this beloved child, by writing 
with a coal. After his condemnation, as 
he was being taken back to the Tower, 
Margaret watched for his coming at the 
tower wharf; and forgetting every thing 
but that she might never again behold him, 
she rushed through the crowd and the 
guard which surrounded him, and em- 
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braced him with tears and kisses, unable 
to say any thing but these words: “0 
my father! O my father!” The day be- 
fore his execution, he wrote thus fdr the 
last time to his Margaret: ‘I never liked 
your manner toward me better than when 
you kissed me last. For I like when 
daughterly love and dear charity have no 
leisure to look unto worldly courtesy. 
Farewell, dear daughter; pray for me, and 
I will pray for you and all your friends, 
that we may meet together in heaven.” 

Well had More estimated the worth of 
simple affection against that of kingly fa- 
vor. Better to him had- been the sweet 
and loving conversation of his children, 
which now supported him in his extremity, 
than the flattery of a capricious king, who, 
from driving with More at Chelsea, and 
walking with him in the garden with his 
arm about his neck, had now taken him 
from that happy home, and was not ap- 
peased till he had requited his faithful 
services with death. Happier to More 
had been his beloved retirement, where he 
had ministered at the altar, where he had 
written his Utopia, and held sweet con- 
verse with those most dear, than all the 
dignities of that court where he was for 
a time the favorite of royalty. As he 
had borne prosperity without vanity, so 
he endured adversity without sadness. 
Humbly and hopefully he went to God; 
and who can doubt that, in the words of 
his descendant and biographer, ‘‘ he then 
found those words true which he had of- 
ten spoken, that a man may lose his head 
and have no harm, yea, I say, unspeak- 
able good and endless happiness” ? 

By the endeavors of Margaret Roper, 
her father’s ‘body was buried decently in 
the chapel of St. Peter’s within the tower. 
His head, which was about to be thrown 
into the Thames, after having been ex- 
posed a fortnight on London bridge, she 
purchased; for which boldness she was 
thrown into prison, but released after a 
short time, no threats being able to sub- 
due her intrepid spirit. She kept her fa- 
ther’s head as a retic through her life, and 
at her death, nine years subsequent to 
his, it was interred with her. 
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THE NORTH-EASTER. 


“Tuen comes with an awful roar, . 
Gathering and sounding on, 
The storm-wind from Labrador, 


The wind Euroclydon, 


The storm-wind.”—LonGrELLow. 


Even now the heralds tell it— 
The gloomy omens say, 

This mighty “ storm-wind ” from afar 
Is on its ‘‘ sounding ” way. 

There is moaning through the forests, 
The restless clouds hang low; 

They scud along the mountain-sides 
Surcharged with wind and snow. 


House well the shivering cattle, 
And fold the bleating sheep, 

And guard the yawning crevices, 
Where icy currents creep: 

Heap high the blazing hearth-stone, 
And close the shutters tight— 

The tempest, in its furious march, 
Will break on us to-night. 


Now gather round the fire-side, 
And watch its dreamy glow, 
And hark! upon the window-pane 
The rustle of the snow; 
*Mid the fast-gathering darkness, 
Hear the strange mournful wail— 
The wild song which the tempest sings— 
The anthem of the gale. 


O’er high and shaggy mountains, 
By village, field, and dell, 
Around the scattered cottages, 
Where lonely toilers dwell— 
Far, far away, this wailing song 
Through all the land is heard, 
And many a fancy wakes to-night, 
And many a heart is stirred. 


We see, enwrapt in vision, 

‘ The grand and awful form 

Of Ong, whp in the darkness hides, 
And rides upon the storm ; 

And now He moves in majesty, 
His chariot is the cloud, 

And at the tumult of His march, 
The stoutest heart is bowed. 


But oh! the toiling mariner, 
Tossed helpless on the deep ! 
Drifting where mountain-billows break 
Along the rocky steep ; 
In vain his sad despairing cry, 
In this tumultuous hour ; 
The sea is roaring for its prey, 
And eager to devour. 


Some mother watches by her fire, 
In cottage far away, 

And dreams of her loved sailor-boy— 
Hums the old cradle-lay. 

Ah well for her! she can not hear 
This far-resounding roar, 

Nor see the wild work going on, 
Along this savage shore. 


And may God help the wanderer, 
Bewildered in the storm, 
Struggling along his blinded path, 
With bowed and shivering form. 
Lost in this howling darkness, 
How can his heart be bold? 
For who can fight the winds of night, 
Or stand against the cold ? 


Open the door-way softly, 
And look out on the world ; 
See the mad tempest sweeping on, 
Its mighty wings unfurled ; 

Then bless the bounteous Giver, 
For the fire-side’s genial glow, 
For the roof that gives thee shelter 

From storm, and cold, and snow. 


This wind that raves so madly, 
Howling with fiendish will, 

Has yet the artist’s gentle touch, 
The sculptor’s cunning skill ; 

And when the morn comes breaking, 
O’er all the fields shall stand 

Pure forms of matchless beauty, 
Wrought by her magic hand, 
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MODERN LANGUAGES FROM 


Tne scientific and literary world is 
deeply engrossed at the present time with 
the discussion of the relative merits of 
classical and scientific studies, in which 
we find the Greek and Roman classics on 
the one hand, with the mathematics, the 
modern languages and literature on the 
other. 

We do not propose to enter this arena, 
as it is now occupied by far abler com- 
batants than ourselves, and we have no 
wish to wage a war against classical stu- 
dies ; we have no doubt of their utility in 
their place, and their highly refining in- 
fluence on the mind; but we may safely 
assume as a platform, that the modérn 
languages have been, and are now, great- 
ly neglected in this country in our regu- 
lar collegiate studies, and we simply ask 
for them “fair play” in the presence of 
their elder and more assuming sisters. 

And)}the most careless observer will ac- 
4erfowledge that this is the demand of the 
age. Taking a practical view of the case, 
we find ourselves in almost daily inter- 
course with the Germans who are flock- 
ing to this country by the hundreds of 
thousands, and entering every field of 
human usefulness, from the workshop to 
the highest sphere of intellectual labor, 
and exerting an influence in all direc- 
tions, from the common-school and politi- 
cal caucus to the legislative assembly, the 
executive chamber, the army, the profes- 
sional chair, and the pulpit. Foreign emi- 
gration in some of our larger cities, and 
in several States, seems to be wielding an 
New-York 
is perhaps the most cosmopolitan city in 
the world. Nearly every cultivated lan- 
guage is spoken within its limits; Ger- 
man, French, Italian, and Spanish are as 
familiar in certain districts as household 


words § and who shall enumerate all the 


rest that have nestled into communities, 
or gathered into congregations where they 
cherish .their national penates—Dutch, 
Swedish, Hungarian, Russian, Polish, 
Welsh, Portuguese, Chinese, and, indeed, 
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THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT. 


we know not where to stop. Since the 
confusion of tongues, no spot on earth 
has come nearer the veritable Babel, 
And to a less extent, this is true of our 
other large cities in the east—Philadel. 
phia, Baltimore, and Boston. 

If we proceed West, we not only find 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and a host of minor cities, fairly 
invaded by German immigration ; but the 
broad acres and waving prairies of some 
whole States are so overrun by the Teu- 
tonic element that the prevailing influ- 
ence is German, and they are known as 
German States. This has gone so far 
that in some localities a majority has de- 
manded and enforced the printing of the 
laws and public documents in a language 
foreign to the countrys and even the com- 
mon-school8 tiave disdained the language 
of the land, and adopted some other. 
This has given rise to grave fears and 
heated discussions, the question being 
raised whether foreigners should adapt 
themselves to the land, or the land adapt 
itself to them. But we feel no serious 
distrust in this matter, and believe that 
the evil will cure itself. It is natural for 
men of middle age to cling to their lan- 
guage, and so difficult, especially to the 
uneducated classes, to acquire another, 
that if we would teach them at all the ru- 
diments of our laws and republican prin- 
ciples, it must be done through the me- 
dium of their own tongue ; and’we can 
make them intelligent citizens in no other 
manner. But these men will soon pass 
away, and the rising generation, born on 
the soil, will be Americans in every in- 
stinct. 

Parents try in vain, even by the‘ help 
of schools, to rear them in any other lan- 
guage than the English. They soon learn 
and appreciate the true American charac- 
ter, and are apt to feel a certain inferior- 
ity connected with the name of foreigner ; 
so that they run to the opposite extreme, 
and too frequently repudiate their origin 
and language, where it would be far more 
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judicious and useful to both parties to 
amalgamate and cultivate, while they 
might, the good qualities of both. So 
long as railroads, steamboats, and tele- 
graphic wires continue to penetrate every 
section of our country, we need have no 
fears of a lasting influence of any other 
language, even in its remotest parts, 

But it is our duty to mingle with these 
treasures that flow to us from other lands, 
to adapt them to our own use, and extract 
from them the highest profit. To do this, 
we must be able to understand and ap- 
preciate them, and this is most effectually 
done by an acquaintance with their lan- 
guage. __ 

We would, however, assume higher than 
material grounds. With the progress of 
the age, the tendency is toward solidarity 
of interests throughout the civilized world; 
and although we can scarcely believe in 
the Utopia of a world with one speech, 
there is an evident tendency toward a 
community of feeling in the matter of lan- 
guage. ll the great interests of the old 
world, whether conservative or liberal, are 
about equally shared by the principal con- 
tinenta]l nations. These mutual material 
and intellectual relations of cultivated na- 
tions are in a state of continual growth, 
notwithstanding the barrier of language ; 
and the nobler efforts of the human mind 
are so decidedly in the direction of seiz- 
ing the good and the useful, the true and 
the beautiful, wherever they exist, that 
neither the scholar nor the philanthropist 
can submit to the confines of his own 


\ speech or nation. 


\~ In political influence, commerce, and 
industtial pursuits, the English nation 
bears away the palm. France leads the 
way in scientific investigation, refinement, 
and taste. Germany holds undisputed 
sway in the realm of philosophic thought, 
Italy is entering the arena with a resur- 
rected civil, political, and religious life ; 
and even Spain is unable to resist the in- 
fluence that seems to be dragging her an 
unwilling convert into the sphere of life 
and light. And we, though separated hy 
the ocean, are fast gravitating toward thre 
same centre. The swift steamer and elec- 
tric wire bid fair to bring us into closer 
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connection with Europe than most of us 
were a few years ago with the metropolis 
of our own country. The public pulse 
evidently feels itself approaching these 
great world interests, and our daily press 
and weekly and monthly periodicals now 
teem with articles that a few years ago 
would have found in the people’s heart a 
barren soil instead of an appreciative wel- 
come, 

It is, therefore, our duty and our in- 
terest to assist in leveling the @arriers 
that separate man from man, and to adopt 
every means which will make us better 
acquainted with the secret springs of hu- 
man action. Now, all who have the ex- 
perience declare that the thoughts and 
feelings of a people, and its most peculiar 
and deepest nature, are undeniably found 
in its literature and language, and that 
this knowledge is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the just appreciation of a 
nation. 

If, then, it is a necessity for the man 
of culture and refinement to possess some 
knowledge of the polished nations of Eu- 
rope, how much greater is the need to the 
man of philosophic thought and learning! 
He has no moral right to remain a stran- 
ger to the progress of refinement and the 
development of humanity. Science has 
ceased to have an isolated existence; it 
lives and thrives only in a ceaseless surg- 
ing of mutual influences ; and nations are 
throwing off their cloistered isolation, and 
moving breast to breast toward the high- 
est goal of culture and knowledge. 

This being the case, do we not need 
among us a higher appreciation of the 
modern languages and a fairer treatment 
of their merits ? Untilrecently, they have 
received no place in the college curricu. m 
of any of our institutions, and even now 
the cases are rare where they are more 
than chance or optional studies. It is 
true, some of our scientific schools, pro- 
perly so called, have introduced the 
French and German into their course, 
but with so clear a connection with sci- 
entific and industrial aims as to ignore 
their refining and elevating influence in 
the literary field.) What we need is a 
higher platform for'these languages in our 
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eolleges, and in truth one that would 
place the living languages on a par with 
the dead. And this we may say to the 
young men who come to our halls: Ac- 
cording to your taste or your proposed 
pursuits in life, you may study the an- 
cient or the modern languages and clas- 
sics. If your career be strictly profes- 
sional, you will pursue the former, or, 
with additional time, both ; if you desire 
a culture more especially adapting you to 
the workd of commerce, a civil or diplo- 
matic career, you will choose the latter. 
Let it be understood that equal time and 
labor are bestowed on both, and let each 
course be.considered equally honorable. 
Thus, without separate schools, the two 
courses may run pari passu, exerting on 
each other a modifying influence, fa-cen- 
trast to-the-present exclusive tendencies. 
It will be seen that we here draw a clear 
distinction between the special scientific 
schools—of chemistry, of engineering, or 
of mines—established in different parts 
of the country with some distinct aim, 
and in which the modern languages are 
used as necessary helpmeets to the at- 
tainment of some distinct branch of sci- 
ence, and our regular collegiate institu- 
tions, in which we would have the mod- 
ern languages taught, as are the ancient, 
with direct reference to mental discipline 
and literary and refined culture, This 
to us seems nothing more than the adap- 
tation of the higher grade of our educa- 
tional institutions to the wants of all 
classes of the community, that instead 
of being exclusive, they may be compre- 
hensive, and this in a republican spirit. 
We believe the effect of this would be a 
higher appreciation of these institutions 
in the minds of the people, and a more 
fostering spirit among our legislators, who 
too frequently regard our colleges as or- 
ganized for the advantage of the sons of 
the wealthy, whereas every college-teacher 
knows that the colleges of the land are 
largely attended by young men that are 
so poor as to be obliged to labor in the 
schgol-room, the workshop, or the field, 
for a portion of the year, to obtain the 
means to prosecute their studies ; and these 
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young men are among the worthiest that 
fill collegiate halls and those that gen. 
erally bear off collegiate honors. We are 
convinced that thus a large majority of 
active minds would hail with joy the hour 
that would banish the exclusive monkish 
curriculum of former ages, and give the 
ancient and the modern languages equal 
honor; thereby combining the practical 
and the theoretical, with a view to disci- 
pline and refine the mind with that which 
may be made useful in after-life. Is it 
not an error that Latin, Greek, and math- 
ematics are the only means of sharp men- 
tal discipline ? May not the modern clas- 
sics, by proper teaching, afford the same 
opportunity of training the mind? for 
who will affirm that among these may 
not be found themes as lofty and ten- 
dencies as humanizing as any that grace 
the ancient classic page ? 

The truth is, that some minds are more 
easily disciplined in certain fields than in 
others. Let the boy that shows strength 
in mathematics give to his main energies 
that direction ; him who cultivates the an- 
cient muse with success, bend his efforts 
there ; and him whose mind more easily 
grasps the tongue of living men, find his 
labor and his profit there. And when 
they have all performed an equal amount 
of labor, let it be held in equal honor. If 
they have time and taste for all, then is 
their education more complete and sym- 
metrical. But with no taste or capacity 
for a leading study, is it just to make the 
whole measure of success depend upon 
it? Rather let us endeavor to combine 
mental discipline and practical benefit, 
and cease to feel it indispensably neces- 
sary to give a large amount of time and 
energy to studies as mere discipline, to 
be afterward neglected and forgotten. 

The modern languages are in disrepute, 
because they are not taught in a profes- 
sionalmanner. Give to thema fairamount 
of time, do them justice, and they will 
command respect. Make them matters 


“of discipline and drill; make the study 


compulsory, and not optional ; let it count 
in the scale of rank, and involve no extra 
expense. Then it will not be a resort of 
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those who would avoid the difficult train- 
ing of the classics, and seek it as a refuge 
for deficiency in brains. 

In most of our @lleges, the modern 
languages are placed so completely in the 
background that no man of spirit can un- 
dertake to teach them, and they who do, 
find it difficult to earn their bread. Teach- 
ers are frequently obliged to combine with 
them some other branch of study to gain 
a livelihood, or, as is often the case, they 
are attached as hangers-on to some other 
chair. 

With this reform another requirement 
is inseparably connected, namely, that we 
have thorough teachers in this branch— 
teachers who will incite to a searching 
study of modern philology, according to 
the principles that we adopt in the inves- 
tigation of the ancient classics. But where 
are these teachers to be obtained, or, rather, 
where have they an opportunity to qualify 
themselves for their profession? Here we 
meet the extraordinary fact, that while 
other branches of study are so taught in 
our colleges, that the graduates of these 
institutions feel authorized to teach them 
in return, there are.no means of thorough- 
ly qualifying teachers in these, and the 
result is a total absence of system and 
thoroughness, and complete isolation from 
other studies and want of sympathy with 
them. The rule is, that while the student 
of classic philology is cared for in the best 
manner, the student of modern philology 
is left to comparative chance, and not un- 
frequently assigned to a teacher who has 
no official connection with the faculty, 
and but little reason to care further than 
to perform his task and receive his pay. 

What we need is separate professor- 
ships for the modern languages in strict 
analogy with the ancient. Such a chair, 
in an institution of any size, will fully oc- 
cupy the time of one man. What intrin- 
sic demerits do the modern languages 
contain, that they alone are excluded 
from this advantage? We have chairs 
of history, of chemistry, etc., and even 
of late of agriculture ; why not pay the 
same attention to the means of enlarging 
the field of vision of all these sciences ? 

Our great trouble hitherto has been 
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the false notion that none but native 
teachers can successfully impart instruc- 
tion in these branches. Relying on this 
position, foreigners have been employed 
whose only qualification is that they are 
natives of this or that country, without 
the least regard to their professional train- 
ing or personal capability. Doubtless 
many of them are serviceable teachers 
and faithful men, and for some we enter- 
tain the highest personal regard ; but the 
fact is indisputable that most of the for- 
eign teachers of these languages in this 
country have simply adopted the busi- 
ness for want of a better for the time be- 
ing, having no sympathy with the profes- 
sion, and no experience in it. Such men 
can not be thorough and successful teach- 
ers. And, moreover, they seldom suc- 
ceed in divesting themselves of certain 
foreign notions and habits to an extent 
desirable in our American schools, so that 
they seem to be in antagonism with sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

What, then, are we todo? Simply to 
give our young men who show a taste for 
these studies an opportunity to qualify 
themselves in them, in a systematic and 
thorough manner, and encourage them to 
fit themselves for these positions in our 
colleges by making them as essential and 
honorable as any others. This plan is 
being adopted more and more in the 
schools of Germany and France—first in- 
stituted as a necessity, and then contin- 
ued as a choices, Some years ago, while 
visiting the famous Gymnasia of Berlin— 
mostly devoted to classical studies—we 
ventured to inquire for classes in the 
English language. We were told they 
were suspended for a while, mainly on 
account of the difficulty of finding good 
teachers ; but they were on the eve of 
sending some of their best young men 
abroad, under government patronage, with 
a view to qualification for teachers in this 
branch. They had tried native teachers 
until their patience was exhausted, and 
were convinced that they must rely on 
their own resources if they would have 
professional teachers. 

A year afterward, in one of the colleges 
of Paris, we again inquired of the presi 
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dent for classes in English. ‘ Ah!” said 
he, “ monsieur,” with a national shrug of 
the shoulders, ‘‘we have none; we can 
fiid no good teachers.” We modestly 
suggested that ‘‘English teachers, direct 
from London,” seemed to be very plenty, 
to judge from newspaper advertisements 
and street placards. We shall never for- 
get his reply, given with an intense shrug, 
and a look of supreme contempt: “ Ah! 
monsieur, do you think we would put our 
little rabbits in the hands of those great 
bulls?” He went on to explain that for- 
eign teachers show no sympathy with 
their pupils, could inspire no enthusiasm 
and effect no progress. They had never 
mastered the difficulties of the language 
in the way their pupils must, and could 
therefore neither anticipate nor appreciate 
them. The native has drunk in the lan- 
guage with his mother’s milk, and sees 
no trouble where a foreigner finds noth- 
ing but confusion. But a teacher who 
has once traveled over the ground him- 
self, in the same manner as his pupils are 
required to, knows the way, with its rough 
places, and is therefore a more skillful and 
efficient guide. 

The system then being adopted by the 
colleges of Paris was to choose young men 
possessing taste for the modern languages 
and facility in acquiring them, and, after 
thorough preparation, to send them abroad 
for practical experience and final culture. 
And in case of proper energy and fair suc- 
cess, they were to receive desirable and 
permanent positions in the government 
institutions. 

But the question arises: Can we do 
this? Wecan,and ought. Not precisely 
in this way, for the spirit of our institu- 
tions rejects government patronage, and 
relies on individual enterprise. Give to 
our young men in colleges the opportunity 
of laying a good and permanent founda- 
tion in all the elements of these studies, 
then encourage them to go abroad for fur- 
ther study, practical experience, and: en- 
larged culture, by offering them honorable 

_and desirable positions in our collegiate 
institutions on returning qualified to as- 
sume ‘them. 

Many would say: Why not pursue 
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their entire course abroad, and have all 
foreign advantages from the beginning ? 
To this there is no special objection, with 
abundance of time &nd means; but our 
own observation teaches that young men 
are too apt to be discouraged in this way. 
There is a popular idea that a short resi- 
dence in a foreign country enables one to 
master the language with little difficulty. 
This is a popular error. There is truly 
no royal road to knowledge, and a mod- 
ern language can not be acquired in “ six 
easy lessons.” In every language, con- 
tinued and faithful labor must be given 
to the elements, without which effort no 
real progress can be made, With ordi- 
nary aid, this labor can be performed as 
well at home as abroad, and here the pupil 
is willing to perform it ; there he is impa- 
tient to see too hasty a result of his ef- 
forts, and mortified and discouraged at 
his want of immediate success. No man 
wants to closet himself in Paris or Berlin 
six months or a year to prepare to min- 
gle with the world. We have seen this 
mistake discourage more than one spirited 
student, and send him prematurely home, 
with his real mission unaccomplished. If 
possible, let a man, on entering France or 
Germany, be able to converse with the 
people, though imperfectly, and thus pro- 
vide for his immediate wants, and as soon 
as possible listen to the lectures in the 
universities. Fora short time, these may 
be almost unintelligible; but suddenly the 
difficulty vanishes, the student is encour- 
aged, and his progress then is a series of 
triumphs. He is doing without delay 
what he most needs to do in a foreign 
land, namely, putting into practical use 
the knowledge he has gained in the closet, 
and rectifying and extending his attain- 
ments by actual every-day experience. 
Thus he loses no time in the real object 
of his visit, and profits to the full extent 
of his advantages because he is prepared 
to profit by them. 

A novel experiment in teaching the 
modern languages has just been com- 
menced in Paris. It is that of an in- 
ternational school of languages, to have 
branches in England, Germany, and Italy. 
The course of instruction in these schools 
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is to be the same ; and in each one several 
languages are to be taught and practically 
used ; so that the pupil can leave a certain 
class of the school in one country, and be 
advanced to the next class in a school in 
another country, with no interruption to 
the regular and graduated progress of his 
course. These schools are for boys: and 
their object is double—a thorough know- 
ledge and facility in regard to the modern 
languages, with a simultaneous progress 
in other branches. The study of the liv- 
ing languages receives special advantages 
from the commingling of students of va- 
rious nationalities, and two hours per day 
are devoted to practical exercise in con- 
yersation. As soon as the student has 
acquired a ready knowledge’ of the lan- 
guage he has first chosen, he adopts it as 
a medium for his advanced studies in the 
same school, or is ready to be transferred 
to the country where said language is the 
vernacular. 


We fear the plan is Utopian. It vre- 
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supposes one religion, one mode of gov- 
ernment, one train of thought, and course 
of habit in the several countries. It is 
complicated, in that it depends for cotn- 
plete success on the harmonious working 
of several different institutions, and the 
codperation of men of antagonistic nation- 
alities. It would subject the students to 
a wandering mode of life and a change 
of teachers, that would be apt to leave. 
vague impressions and form unsettled 
habits. At best it is an experiment, and 
certainly now not available to us, except 
for those who would give their sons a full 
course of education abroad. 

Our way is clear. Give to the modern 
languages what is accorded to the an- 
cient—position, rank, place. Make them 
means of discipline and sources of classic 
culture. Then say to the student: Choose! 
Having chosen, demand of him equal drill 
and faithful labor. This being performed, 
grant him equal honor. 


REMINISCENCES OF DR. GARDINER SPRING.* 


Tue people are fond of personalities. 
Watch the newspaper-reader, and you 
will see that, after possessing himself of 
the outlines of the daily intelligence, he 
invariably turns to the paragraphs de- 
tailing the movements of the notabilities 
and summarizing the scandal of the day. 
This fact is so well understood and so 
universally accepted that. it needs no ex- 
planation; but it accounts for the invari- 
able popularity of autobiographies. And 
it is certain that records of this character, 
shedding so much light as they often do 
upon the hidden motives that prompt ac- 
tions, the results of which the world can 
only note, are frequently most valuable 


* Personal Reminiscences of the “Life and 
Times of Gardiner Spring, Pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in the City of New-York. 
Two volumes. New-York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 1866, 


contributions to our political and ecclesi- 
astical history, ephemeral as they might 
seem to be in their very nature. Fortune 
often throws men or women, themselves 
of little consequence, into positions where 
they have opportunities fer noting and 
gathering up facts regarding those whom 
the world calls great ; and the memoranda 
they preserve often furnish data of the 
first importance to the historian. And 
when these chief actors themselves, whe- 
ther they have been eminent in church or 
state, make up the record of their own 
lives, they do still greater service to those 
who are to come after them. Almost 
without exception, these chroniclers tell 
the race of struggling ambitious men that 
the paths they would pursue are beset 
with difficulties to the end; that fume 
is rarely attained without steady and per- 
sistent effort; that even those who labor 
solely and disinterestedly for the good of 
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human kind will meet obstacles which 
they must overcome single-handed ; and 
that while malice may at times do its ut- 
most, it will eventually be conquered by 
the silent determination of a patient and 
upright life. Commonplace as all these 
lessons may seem, they can not be too 
often enforced by example, not to dis- 
courage and thus to make failure more 
frequent, but to warn and encourage, and 
thus make success more certain. 

Dr. Gardiner Spring, everywhere fami- 
liarly known as the pastor of the “ Brick 
church,” in New-York city, has done not 
only the religious public but the entire 
community a service by preparing the 
record of his life. A career so long and 
honorable as his has been, and so inti- 
mately connected with the growth and 
development of those great benevolent 
societies the operations of which have 
done much toward making the last half- 
century the most important period since 
the commencement of the Christian era— 
a career covering this memorable epoch, 
we say, must abound in incidents the ac- 
curate narration of which is of historical 
consequence, and which could not be told 
by any one so satisfactorily as by the ven- 
erable autobiographer. The hesitancy 
which Dr. Spring shows about under- 
taking the task is natural and creditable 
to his modesty ; but had he allowed this 
to deter him from the work, he would have 
failed to perform one of the plainest and 
most imperative duties of his life. Nor is 
it necessary that he should apologize for 
the apparent egotism of these volumes. 
An autobiography is nothing if it is not 
egotistical, and without this characteris- 
tic “ personal reminiscences” would be a 
misnomer. It is hardly worth while to 
go back with the venerable chronicler to 
the early period to which he traces his 
ancestry. It is enough to know that, 
like the progenitors of most of us, they 
came from England, and that his grand- 
father, John Spring, who lived in Ux- 
bridge, Massachusetts, was a ‘“‘man of 
consequence,” inasmuch as he was a 
justice of the peace, a deacon of the 
church, a large landholder, and the owner 
of a family of slaves. Samuel Spring, the 
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doctor’s father, studied at Nassau Hall, 
Princeton, N. J., under the presidency of 
Dr. Witherspoon, and graduated in 1771, 
in the same class with James Madison, 
the fourth President of the United States, 
The intercourse between these two men 
continued even during the time of Mr, 
Madison’s “presidency ; and as relics of 
this friendship, we have one or two let- 
ters written by Mr. Madison to Mr. Spring 
during the war of 1812-1813 with Great 
Britain, some portions of which read al- 
most as if they might have been penned 
but three or four years ago. Here, for 
instance, is a paragraph from one of these 
letters of President Madison, which bears 
date Monticello, Virginia, September sixth, 
1812: 


“We all feel the weight of the times; and 
it is to be regretted that all can not unite in 
the measures opposed to them. If it were 
proper for me, it might not be agreeable to 
you to discuss the subject. But I will not 
conceal the surprise, the pain I feel at declar- 
ations from any portion of the American peo- 
ple, that measures resulting from the national 
will, constitutionally pronounced, and carry- 
ing with them the fost solemn sanctions, are 
not to be pursued into effect without the haz- 
ard of civil war. This is surely not the le- 
gitimate course. Neither is it the language, 
on other occasions, heard from the same quar- 
ter, nor a course consistent with the duration 
or efficacy of any government,” 


After studying theology three full 
years, Mr. Spring (the father) was li- 
censed to preach the gospel. In 1774 
and the year following, he joined the 
continental army as chaplain, and accom- 
panied the expedition to Quebec under 
General Arnold and Colonel Burr. Doc- 
tor Spring writes : 


“Many are the affecting narratives of the 
sufferings of that expedition I have listened to 


from his lips by our home fireside. He was 
on the Plains of Abraham when Montgomery 
fell. It was a snowy morning, and in the face 
of the enemy Colonel Burr made the bold at- 
tempt to fescue the body of his fallen leader. 
One of the daily papers of this city has called 
in question the correctness of this statement. 
But my father was no romancer : I have heard 
him tell the story too often to be mistaken. 
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In confirmation of it, I may allude to events 
which took place in my own family while I 
was living in Beekman street, My father and 
the Rev. Drs. Beecher and Taylor were our 
guests. Colonel Burr was a relative of my 
father, his companion in arms, and my father 
was anxious to see him. I told him that since 
his murder of Hamilton, Burr had los caste, 
and that he had better not call upon him. 
He yielded to my intimation ; but the day be- 
fore he left, he took me into the front parlor 
and said: ‘My son, I must see Burr. We 
went through the woods together ; I stood by 
his side on the Plains of Abraham, and when 
Montgomery fell. I have not seen him since, 
and I must see him before I go. The last 
time I saw him was after Montgomery had 
fallen, and little Burr, up to his knees in snow, 
was trying, in face of the enemy, to bring off 
Montgomery’s body. My son, I must see 
him.’ We called at his office in Nassau 
street, but he was out, and did not return the 
call till toward evening. I will not speak of 
the particulars. of that interview. It was a 
beautiful yet a strange interview. Mrs, Spring 
and the two gentlemen just referred to were 
present, and listened to many a tale of bygone 
days. Burr was no friend of Washington. 
Said he: ‘ You know, Dr. Spring, that Wash- 
ington was a coward.’ Dr. Beecher could 
scarcely restrain himself. ‘I wanted,’ said 
he, ‘to knock him down.’ 

“The expedition for Quebec embarked at 
Newburyport for the river Kennebec. On 
their departure, my father preached to them 
from the text, ‘Except thy presence go with 
us, carry us not up hence ;’ and it was this 
discourse which commended him to the con- 
gregation in Newburyport, where, on leaving 
the army, he became their settled pastor till 
the day of his death. He was ordained Au- 
gust sixth, 1771, and died March fourth, 1819.” 


Doctor Spring speaks of his venerated 
father with all the warmth and affection 
that a son can. He gives numerous re- 
miniscences to illustrate his scrupulous- 
ness in the observance of the Sabbath, 
both personally in his family and in the 
town where he lived, Among them we 
find the following : 


“He was instrumental in inducing the lead- 
ing gentlemen of the town to appoint a com- 
mittee of their own number in order to repress 
the growing desecration of the day. He would 
not shave his face on the Lord’s day, nor allow 
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my mother to sew a button on her son’s vest; 
and on one occasion, when his nephew, the 
late Adolphus Spring, Esq., arrived in haste 
on a Saturday evening with the message that 
his father was on his bed of death, he would 
not mount his horse for the journey of seventy 
miles until the Sabbath sun had gone down.” 


Hannah Spring, the no less venerated 
mother of the autobiegrapher, was the 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Hopkins, for 
many years settled in Hadley, Mass. Of 
her Dr. Spring writes: 


“She had a piercing eye, and though a wo- 
mai of small stature, she was a woman of 
great courage. Many a time, by the fireside, 
she would recite to us the deeds of her father 
during the Indian wars, and stimulate us to 
noble daring. I have ever admired woman’s 
valor, and often thought that a courageous 
mother would not be likely to have a coward 
son. She taught us that this world is not all 
sunshine and flowers; she often premonished 
us of coming evils, and bade us prepare for 
them, and, trusting in God, manfully to breast 
ourselves for the battle of human life. She 
would laugh at us when we complained of the 
winter’s cold, and tell us to go and warm our- 
selves by shoveling away the snow.” 


Her Christian courage and true woman- 
hood are well illustrated by two or three 
letters written while the fear was grow- 
ing into certainty that a favorite son, 
Lewis Spring, had lost his.life by ship- 
wreck, The vessel on which he had em- 
barked as supercargo, went down in & 
fearful gale in January, 1814, and was 
never heard from. The force of char- 
acter and the influence she exerted in 
shaping the future of the Doctor himself 
are also, forcibly shadowed forth by the 
letters Which he addressed to her upon 
the recurrence of his birthday, several 
of which are given, and all breathe the 
same spirit of confiding filial affection, 
although the last is dated upon the thir- 
ty-third birthday of the writer. 

Coming to the record of his own life, Dr. 


-Spring tells us that he was born in New- 


buryport, Massachusetts, February twen- 
ty-fourth, 1785. He left home for a 
short period when he was twelve years 
of age, to pursue his classical studies at 
the academy in Berwick, Maine; but a 
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prolonged attack of homesickness proved 
fatal to this scheme, and he returned to 
Newburyport, to begin his Latin grammar 
under the tutorship of the late Eliphalet 
Gillett, D.D., then a young man, study- 
ing divinity with his father, and a teacher 
of the classical school. Our autobio- 
grapher remained in the Newburyport 
grammar-school until the June before he 
entered Yale college, which was in the 
year 1799, when he was fifteen years of 
age. Commencing his collegiate course 
s0 young was, he tells us, a grievous 
mistake. He was a severe student, and 
as “‘ambitious as Julius Cesar.” That 
he had competitors able to put his pow- 
ers to the test, is perhaps sufficiently 
proved by the fact that the late John C. 
Calhoun was among his classmates. As 
the natural result of this ill-advised effort 
to develop his capacities thus prema- 
turely, the young man’s eyesight failed, 
his health was seriously impaired, and, 
very much to his regret and mortifica- 
tion, he was compelled to leave college. 
Subsequently, he regained his health suf- 
ficiently to enable him to reénter the in- 
stitution, but in the class below that he 
had left. He graduated in 1805, and was 
assigned the honorable position of vale- 
dictorian. To indicate that the religious 
impressions which had been made upon his 
mind during his collegiate course were not 
so deep and decisive as they might have 
been, he states that he adopted as the 
motto for his address the vainglorious 
maxim : “‘ Aut Caesar aut nullus.” Since 
his mind was made up to pursue the le- 
gal profession, he at once entered the of- 
fice of Judge Daggett, in New-Hayen, tell- 
ing his father, who took leave of him 
immediately after commencement, that 
he need not give himself any trouble 
about his future ‘support—an act of self- 
abnegation which can not be fully appre- 
ciated without a knowledge of the import- 
ant fact that the young man had at the 
time only four dollars in his pocket. 
How he got over this difficulty he tells 
us frankly as follows: “I wrote to Mo- 
ses Brown, Esq., of Newburyport, a man 
of great wealth, and who was subse- 
quently one of the founders of the Ando- 
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ver seminary, and frankly told him my 
arrangements and my condition, and re- 
quested him to loan me two hundred and 
fifty dollars, at the same time giving him 
to understand that if my health failed, or 
my prospects were in any way obscured, 
I had no means of returning the loan. 
With’his characteristic liberality, he at 
once sent me a check for the money, and 
on my own terms.” 

During this transition state, while he 
was neither a collegian nor a lawyer, our 
autobiographer partly supported himself 
by teaching a singing-class; and this is 
an important fact in his history, for 
while thus engaged Miss Susari Barney, 
who afterward became Mrs. Gardiner 
Spring, took him a willing captive. In- 
exorable necessity and a tempting offer 
compelled the young man to leave be- 
hind him for a time New-Haven and its 
attractions, and to go to the Bermudas 
as a classical and mathematical teacher. 
There he remained fifteen months, at the 
same time pursuing his legal studies un- 
der the advice of the late chief-justice 
Esten, then in the heyday of his profes- 
sional career. But all the while his heart 
kept turning toward his home and the 
fair one he had left behind him; and it 
was only natural that his solicitude re- 
garding her should be increased, since 
his earnest importunities that she would 
consent to an engagement before he left 
for Bermuda resulted in “no other en- 
couragement than that I might corfespond 
with her, and if I returned unscathed, she 
would then be happy to see me.” 

School-teaching at first proved a thank- 
less business in Bermuda; and if the 
“young Yankee” who offered to instruct 
the rising generation did not appreciate 
the good taste of the people among whom 
his lot was cast, it was perhaps a satisfac- 
tion to know that the feeling was recip- 
rocal. Regarding this episode in his his- 
tory our writer says: “The sparsely 
scattered inhabitants were high-church 
in their principles; they were no ardent 
friends of the United States ; their minis- 
ter,a Mr. Thompson, was a dissipated, 
drunken fellow, and the Lord’s day was 
no rest to me. But for an incidental visit 
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one Lord’s day to a neighboring parish, 
where I found a devout Presbyterian 
church, under the ministrations of the 
Rey. Mr. Matson, I should at once have 
quitted the island in disgust. The families 
that patronized me were among the aris- 
tocracy of the island; and though they 
treated me with great courtesy and kind- 
ness, made me feel that, though the in- 
structor of their children, I was but a 
Yankee schoolmaster. They marked my 
depression and my proud spirit, and were 
not less dissatisfied with me than I with 
them. Before the close of my first quar- 
ter they paid me a full quarter’s salary, 
and plainly told me that if I could not be 
contented to remain, they would release 
me from my engagement.” 

It is curious to note the fact stated by 
Dr. Spring, that nearly half a century 
ago the Bermudians were “no ardent 
friends of the United States.” As the 
history of our late war shows, their hos- 
tility has not yet at all diminished. But 
the “ Yankee schoolmaster” did not find all 
the “ Porgies”—as he tells us these people 
arecalled—alike impracticable. A removal 
to Salt Kettle threw him into much more 
congenial society, and the prospects for 
the establishment of a school there were 
so encouraging, that he at once deter- 
mined to return to New-Haven, in the 
hope of inducing Miss Barney to go back 
with him to the island as his wife. His 
mission was successful. The two were 
united May twenty-fifth, 1806, and that 
too against the advice of the young man’s 
parents, who were opposed to “such a 
sudden and hasty marriage.” But the 
future minister then secured himself a 
wife whose graces of person, accomplish- 
ments of mind, and qualities of heart he 
is never tired of praising, and who, for 
more than half a century, shared his sor- 
rows and lightened his toil. Returning 
to Bermuda in the following June, the 
young couple settled themselves at Salt 
Kettle, where a flourishing school was 
speedily organized, and -where they re- 
mained a little more than a year. But 
God had other work for this “Yankee 
schoolmaster” todo. Troubles with Great 
Britain were impending, and the apprehen- 
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sion of a war, when he and his wife would 
either be held as prisoners or compelled 
tu take the oath of allegiance to a foreign 
power, compelled our autobiographer to re- 
turn to the United States with his family— 
for a son had been given to him during this 
year ; and again taking up his residence 
in New-Haven, he was, after studying a 
short time in the office of the late Nathan 
Smith, U. S. senator, admitted to the bar 
late in the year 1808. Meanwhile the small 
savings resulting from the few months of 
labor in Bermuda, with his wife’s dowry 
of three hundred dollars, were swept away 
by the failure of the parties to whom they 
had been intrusted for safe keeping, 
and the young lawyer entered upon the 
practice of his profession under discour- 
aging circumstances. But although his 
success was quite equal to his hopes, his 
mind was not so engrossed in his busiffess 
that he entirely forgot the religious im- 
pressions he had received while in .col- 
lege. He had, he tells us, faithfully kept 
up family prayers since his marriage; 
and on his return to New-Haven, under 
the ministry of Drs. Dwight and Stuart, 
these impressions were renewed and deep- 
ened; and Mr. Spring thought more and 
more of abandoning the law and becom- 
ing a minister. This vague idea gradu- 
ally grew into the fixed purpose ; but how 
the issue was finally reached the writer 
shall tell for himself. 


“‘ At the following commencement of Yale 
College, I was to take my degree of A.M., and 
to deliver an oration. My theme was the 
‘Christian Patriot ;’ nor were my views as 
yet decided with regard to the change in my 
professional career. Early on the morning 
after the commencement, the Rev. Dr. John 
M. Mason preached his great sermon on the 
text, ‘To the poor the gospel is preached.’ 
As I led the choir, I sat immediately opposite 
the preacher. And never did I hear such a 
sermon, I could not refrain from weeping. 
Hundreds wept. Dr. Dwight wept ; Dr. Backus 
wept like a child; senators wept. When I 
left the church, I could think of nothing but 
the gospel. I crossed the green exclaiming : 
‘The gospel! the gospel!’ I entered the 
little parlor where my lovely wife was nursing 
her babe, and exclaimed: ‘The gospe}! the 
gospel!’ I thought, I prayed, I resolved, if 
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the providence of God should prepare the 
way, to become a preacher of the gospel. I 
said nothing but to Mr. Evarts. My purpose 
was formed. 3 

“ But how to carry it into effect? I was 
ignorant, and had no resources except a mind 
disciplined to hard study; but I had a strong 
confidence that God would carry me through. 
My family depended on my exertions, and I 
resolved at all events not to leave them to 
suffer. In this exigency I wrote to my hon- 
ored father, telling him of my state of mind, 
and acquainting him with my pecuniary con- 
dition. He was'a man of great disinterested- 
ness, and a man of expedients. He wrote me 
that I could not prepare myself for the pulpit 
in less than a year’s time, and I was reluctant 
to throw upon my self-sacrificing parents the 
burden of my growing family, or upon my 
family the burden of absolute dependence. 
But the God of providence relieved me from 
thig, embarrassment. Mrs. Mary Norris, of 
Salem, a lady of great wealth, hearing of my 
plans, generously offered to take us all (for 
we then had two children, Samuel and Ed- 
ward) into her family, and make provision for 
all our wants until I was settled in the minis- 
try. She was a widow, mostly alone, and 
gratified with our society, and often said she 
should be the gainer by the proposed arrange- 
ment. ‘ Hitherto the Lord helped’ me. 

“But the embarrassments did not all van- 
ish. I had not whispered the matter to my 
dear wife. She was not a professed Christian, 
though she rejoiced that I had become so, and 
seemed to enjoy our religious privileges at 
home. A little circumstance, of deep interest 
to my own feelings at the time, I may here 
record, One morning she came unexpectedly 
into my chamber, and found me on my knees. 
She made no apology ; she uttered not a word. 
Instead of retiring, she threw herself beside 
me, put her arm upon my shoulder, and re- 
mained kneeling until the close of the prayer. 
I never shall forget it. It was but the begin- 
ning of the end. Yet was she a worldly wo- 
man, and sought the honors of the world for 
her husband. I knew not what to do. I 
could not broach the subject without a con- 
test with emotions which I desired only to 
gratify. Abraham said-nothing to Sarah when 
he was called to offer up Isaac. I then began 
a course of conduct which I have ever since 
pursued, and that was, in all cases where my 
own duty was plain, and my resolution formed, 
quietly to carrygmy resolution into effect, and 
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meet the storm afterward. I did so in the 
present instance, though there was no other 
storm than a plentiful shower of tears, | 
said nothing to my wife ; nothing to any one, 
except Mr. Evarts, I sent my wife on a visit 
to my only sister, the wife of the Hon. Beza- 
leel Taft, at Uxbridge, the native place of my 
father, where I engaged in a few weeks to 
meet her, and make a further visit to New. 
buryport. She had no suspicion of my views, 
and left me with the confident expectation 
that she would return to New-Haven. 

“In the mean time, after she left me, I was 
busily employed in arranging my affairs for 
my removal to Andover. I announced my 
purpose tp the church at the next prayer 
meeting, and received a fresh impulse from 
their prayers and benedictions, Mr. Evarts 
took my office and my business, and closed 
up my unsettled accounts with his accustomed 
accuracy, and my ledger now records them, 
Mr. Smith, my old teacher, laughed at me; 
Judge Daggett was silent. Judge Rossiter 
Said to me: ‘Mr. Spring, the pulpit is your 
place ; you were formed for the pulpit rather 
than the bar.’ My business in New-Haven 
was closed; my debts paid; my household 
furniture, small as it was, was carefully stowed 
away; my law library, worth about four hun- 
dred dollars, was disposed of ; and I was on 
my way to Uxbridge, Newburyport, Salem, 
and Andover. 

“*When I reached Uxbridge, and was once 
more in the bosom of my little family, I felt 
that the trial had come. I could not at once 
disclose my plans to my wife, and was saved 
that painful interview by the suspicions of Mr. 
Taft, who told her that he believed I was 
going to be a clergyman! She laughed at 
him ; but she saw a change in my deportment, 
and began to suspect it herself. I told her 
all. She went to her chamber and wept, and 
for a long time. But she came down, sub- 
dued indeed, but placid as a lamb, and sim- 
ply said: ‘It is all over now; I am ready,’” 


After eight months’ study at Andover, 
the theological student, through the in- 
fluence of Dr. Worcester, was licensed to 
preach the gospel, and immediately he re- 
ceived a call from the south parish in 
Andover, and soon after from the Park 
street church in Boston. Since neither 
of these calls were unanimous, both were 
declined. Leaving Andover in May, 1810, 
to attend the Presbyterian General As- 
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sembly, then holding its session in Phil- 
adelphia, the young clergyman spent a 
Sabbath in New-Haven, and preached to 
his old friends in the church of prof. Stu- 
art, who had then just removed to Ando- 
ver. Amovement to offer Mr. Spring the 
yacant pastorate was started, but at his 
suggestion and request, it was not prose- 
cuted. Going on his journey he lectured 
in the pulpit of the New-York Cedar 
street church (Rev. Dr. Romeyn’s) one 
evening, where, without his knowledge, 
some of the members of the Brick church, 
at professor Stuart’s instigation were ly- 
ing in wait to discover what sort of a 
man he was. The impression produced 
was so favorable, that on his return from 
Philadelphia, after preaching for a single 
Sabbath, he received a unanimous call to 
become the pastor of the church with the 
history of which his name will forever be 
associated. An examination by the Pres- 
bytery revealed what were regarded as 
some weak points in Mr. Spring’s theolo- 
gy, but he was nevertheless received un- 
der their care, and on April eighth, 1810, 
was ordained as a minister of the gos- 
del, and installed as pastor of the Brick 
church. 

Wehave thus carefully followed the early 
history of Dr. Spring, as he has himself 
narrated it, because it is from these re- 
cords of his first struggles with the world 
that some of the most important lessons 
of his life are to be learned. A young 
man who could boldly and confidently re- 
lieve his father from all further obligation 
to contribute to his support when he had 
but four dollars in his pocket as the fund 
to fall back upon in pursuing his profes- 
sional studies, who could abandon a call- 
ing which was already yielding him a com- 
petence when he had a wife and children 
dependent upon him, and who could be- 
gin the study of another profession, be- 
cause he was convinced that his duty to 
his God demanded that he should do 
s0—-a young man, we say, who could do 
this, was sure to receive his reward. And 
certainly, the history of Dr. Spring’s pas- 
torate since he was installed over the 
Brick church,.gives abundant proof that 
such faith in an overruling providence 
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as he exhibited at every successive step 
in his earlier career, will not be exer- 
cised in vain. We need not follow him 
during these fifty-six years, for his name 
has during that time been so constantly 
before the public that the record would 
be mainly a rehearsal of facts with which 
the religious world is already familiar. 
And besides this, the attempt would in- 
volve us in the review of theological con- 
troversies, with which we have properly 
nothing todo, As for these, however, it 
is enough to say that Dr. Spring has al- 
ways been ready to express his opinions 
frankly, and to maintain them bravely, in 
the face of whatever opposition might be 
offered. Moreover, the truly spiritual 
tone of his published discourses has 
gained for them a welcome from Christians 
of all denominations, and his name is to- 
day everywhere respected and honored, 
and nowhere more sincerely than where 
he is best known. 

Dr. Spring does not hesitate to give us 
some of the lessons of his life; and as 
there is a pardonable curiosity among 
those in the same profession to know the 
mode and manner in which their brethren 
perform their work, and as those who fol- 
low different callings are always anxious 
to know the secrets of the trades prac- 
ticed by others, we shall allow the auto- 
biographer to tell his experience in his 
own words. Every one has heard the 
story of the young minister who boasted 
in the presence of a member of elder pro- 
fessional brethren, that he could “ write 
a sermon a day and make nothing of it,” 
and who was completely extinguished by 
the reply of one of the ablest and hardest 
working ministers present, who express- 
ively echoed:: ‘“‘ And make nothing of it.” 
Here is Dr. Spring’s experience in the 
preparation of sermons. He writes: 


“‘T have preached many, very many, very 
poor sermons, but very rarely one that was 
hastily written. I have found that my mind 
was uniformly most active at the close of my 
Sabbath services; and for a series of years I 
rarely retired to my pillow of a Lord’s day 
evening without having selected my subject 
for the following Lord’s day. I found great 
advantage in doing this, in that my mind was 
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not embarrassed by conflicting subjects, or no 
subject at all ; in that I had a subject to think 
of, to pray over, and sometimes to dream 
about; and in that one subject naturally led 
to another. More generally, and almost uni- 
formly, I began my sermon on the morning 
of every Tuesday ; so that if I finished it by 
Friday noon, I had one day to spare for gen- 
eral reading. If my subject required more 
than a week’s study, I gave to it two weeks, 
sometimes three, sometimes four, and in one 
instance six weeks, and was greatly the gainer 
by so doing. One sermon thus elaborated 
and prayed over is worth to the settled pastor 
and to his people more than a score of hasty 
discourses. In order to carry this arrange- 
ment into effect, I obtained help from my 
brethren, or fell back upon the old store, or 
preached with no other preparation than a 
few outlines of thought treasured up in mem- 
ory, and delivered without notes. I say, ‘ de- 
livered without notes,’ because I found by ex- 
perience that when my mind was divided be- 
tween my notes and my invention, I was more 
embarrassed than when my invention was left 
unshackled. I have reason to believe that 
somé of my best and most profitable dis- 
courses, saving a few outlines of thought, 
were truly extemporaneous, and so literally 
extemporaneous that from beginning to end I 
did not know beforehand what would be my 
next sentence. I say, ‘literally extempora- 
neous.’ Jn one view only is this true, and in 
another it must be borne in mind that they 
are the result of some mental discipline, and 
express the thoughts laid up by previous study 
and the use of the pen. If he has self-posses- 
sion and the use of language, attained by read- 
ing, writing, and study, and any interest in 
the object of his vocation, any man can preach 
extemporaneously, and preach well. Heneage 
Finch, earl of Nottingham, and lord chancellor 
of England, adopted as a maxim, that ‘a law- 
yer ought to read all the morning, and talk 
all the afternoon.’ With some modification, 
this maxim is not less important to the pulpit 
than the bar.” 


Again: 


“ My own discourses on the Lord’s day have 
been for the most part written out, and with 
care, because I am conscious that I lack those 
prerequisites for a purely extemporaneous 
preacher. My weekly lectures have never 
been written ; I have rarely carried any thing 
in the form of paper into the pulpit in these 
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services, They have cost me no labor except 
a solitary walk or a ride on the saddle; yet 
they have been among my best discourses, 
They have been studied discourses, not of the 
day, but of years of study long since past, 
gathered up and concentrated for the hour, 
A fanatical and ranting preacher ence ap. 
pointed a religious gervice in the town of 
Bethlehem, where Dr. Bellamy was the set- 
tled pastor. Dr. Bellamy went to hear him; 
but in the presence of this distinguished man 
the interloper refused to open his lips. After 
much disappointment, Dr. Bellamy was urged 
to conduct the service, and he did so, and 
preached without notes and with great power, 
‘Mr. Bellamy,’ said the stranger, ‘did you 
never study that sarmont?’ ‘ Yxs!’ vocifer- 
ated Dr. Bellamy, ‘twenty years ago /’” 


We find-in the midst of a theological 
discussion the following story of the dis- 
tinguished Nathaniel Niles, judge of the 
supreme court in the state of Vermont, a 
representative in congress’ for the same 
state, and author of the celebrated song 
of the revolution : 


“Why should vain mortals tremble at the 
sight of 
Death and destruction on the field of battle?” 


Dr. Spring says of him: 


“Judge Niles studied divinity with Dr. 
Bellamy. He became a Congregational cler- 
gyman, but was never a settled minister. On 
his first interview with Dr. Bellamy, the doc- 
tor told him that if he wished to become a 
thorough theologian, he must dismiss all his 
previous notions, and come to the study with 
a mind not predccupied. At a subsequent 
interview, in a conversation upon the charac- 
ter of God, he remarked: ‘ Dr. Bellamy, I 
don’t believe there is any God.’ ‘ What!’ 
said the doctor, ‘come to study theology, and 
don’t believe there is any God!’ ‘ Why,’ said 
he, ‘I used to think there was; but you told 
me to dismiss all my previous belief ; and now 
I don’t believe there is any.’” 


A ministry so active and extensive, and 
covering so long a period of time, must 
have abounded with remarkable incidents, 
the narration of which would be full of in- 
terest. But in this respect the volumes 
before us will disappoint many, as but a 
single chapter is devoted to this part of 
the subject. 
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This chapter is very much in the vein 
of Dr. Spencer’s Pastor’s Sketches. We 
give the substance of two or three of them. 
The first is entitled, 


“UNIVERSALISM AND THE BED OF DEATH. 


“ About forty years ago, there was a man, 
living on the corner of, William and Spruce 
streets, who was dying of consumption, His 
family worshiped in the Brick church; his 
wife was an exemplary Christian ; he himself 
was a prominent member of the society of 
Free-Masons, and rarely, if ever, worshiped 
anywhere. For obvious reasons, I withhold 
his name, but in this narrative designate him 
as Mr. B. I did not know of his illness, though 
I then resided in Beekman street, and but a 
single block from his residence. I was made 
acquainted with his character and condition 
by his wife, who requested me to visit him 
under color of a pastoral visit to the family. 
She told me he was a Universalist, and spoke 
of the Brick church as ‘ brimstone corner,’ and 
its pastor as the ‘hell-fire preacher.’ She did 
not wish me to inquire for her husband, lest 
he should refuse to see me; but she could not 
consent to his going out of the world without 
seeing his awful delusion. I went, and, so far 
as I now recollect, went the next day. I was 
received courteously by Mrs. B. in the ordi- 
nary sitting-room, and adjoining which, and 
on the same floor, was this dying man. The 
door of his room was open ; and as I was con- 
versing cheerfully with Mrs. B., the hollow 
cough of the sick man led me to remark that 
I perceived some of her family were sick. 
‘Yes, sir,’ said she ; ‘my husband is very ill ; 
he has been a long time confined to the house 
with consumption, and now he is, for the most 
part, confined to his bed.’ I expressed a re- 
gret that I had not known it earlier, more es- 
pecially as he was so near to me that I could, 
with very little inconvenience, have seen him 
often, ‘Perhaps he will be glad to see you 
now, sir; I will ask him.’ She returned, and 
invited me into his sick-room. He received 
me kindly, and I could not but perceive that 
his hour-glass was nearly run out. I was em- 
barrassed, I did not think it wise to attack 
his principles, lest I should excite his hostility 
by provoking an unprofitable controversy. I 
merely said to him : ‘I am sorry to see you so 
very ill, sir” ‘Yes, I am very ill, and have 
been so for a long time.’ ‘Do you suffer 
much?’ ‘No, not a great deal, except from 
weakness, and this racking cough; it keeps 
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me awake at night,’ ‘And do you get no re- 
lief, and have you no hopes of recovery?’ 
His poor wife was listening with amazing in- 
terest, and he replied, with a stolid indiffer- 
ence: ‘No, not much ; I do not expect to re- 
cover.’ I was embarrassed no longer, and 
said to him: ‘Is it indeed so, that you are 
going soon to die, and stand before God in 
judgment? If I judge your case aright, that 
hour is not far distant. I hope, my dear sir, 
you are prepared for it.’ With most perfect 
coolness he replied: ‘Iam ready. I am sat- 
isfied my Maker will never send any of his 
creatures to hell. He wills not that any 
should perish. I never think of hell tor- 
ments. I do not believe a word of it I re- 
plied: ‘It is well to be satisfied at such an 
hour as this. We can not trifle with God, 
nor with death, nor with eternity; nor may 
a man trifle with himself, without peril to his 
soul.’ He made no answer, but listened with 
prodigious interest. I remarked that I was 
sorry to see that he had adopted the delusion 
of the Universalists. ‘And now,’ said I, ‘do 
you really believe it?’ ‘Yes, I do,’ was his 
prompt answer. ‘Are you satisfied with it? 
Are you sure it is true? I do not ask whether 
you wish it were true, nor whether you hope 
it is true; but are you sure itis true? The 
opinions of men are very apt to be influenced 
by their wishes. They shrink from the thought 
of everlasting retribution, and therefore they 


‘will not believe it. Wicked as it is, they often 


carry their delusion to the bed of death. But, 
my dear sir, what motive have you to practice 
this delusion upon yourself at this late hour ? 
You may have been honest in your views of 
this solemn subject in the season of health 
and prosperity: all I ask is that you should 
be honest now, in this season of debility and 
tribulation. Do you now believe the doctrine 
of universal salvation to be true ? and are you 
sure of it?’ I perceived that these sugges- 
tions troubled him. He was pale and agi- 
tated. His steady, firm tone had forsaken 
him. His lips quivered, and there was a con- 
vulsive motion of his face that alarmed me. 
‘Oh!’ said he, all bathed in tears, and clasp- 
ing his hands together, ‘O sir! I am not 
sure of it! Tam not sure of it!’ He wept. 
Mrs. B. wept, and, for a brief moment, we 
were all silent. Whether I prayed with him 
or not I can not now affirm, I left him with 
his own thoughts, resolving to see him soon, 
and not without hope that the Word of God 
would become quick and powerful, 
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“There was no time to lose. He had been 
the victim of a popular delusion that was 
making havoc of the souls of men; his refuge 
failed him ; his time was short, and I hastened 
to his bedeide on a second visit. He made 
me welcome, and though I rejoiced in the op- 
portunity, much did I wish that some more 
wise and experienced counselor could conduct 
the interview. 

“*T do not wish to alarm you, Mr. B. ; but 
T thought you would be willing to indulge me 
with a short interview this morning.’ 

“Sir, Iam glad to see you. Sit here by 
me, and say what you please. You will not 
offend me. I have given up my Universal- 
ism, and know that I am a great sinner. I 
have sat under the sound of that old church- 
bell and have ridiculed it, and despised the 
Sabbath. I have been a scoffer and an un- 
godly man. I have no strong hopes now; 
indeed, I have none at all. Instead of being 
sure that I shall be saved, it seems to me 
that I must be lost, and that I deserve to be 
damned.’ 

““*It may be you have not seen the worst 
of it yet. Your Universalism is not your only 
sin. There is wickedness that lies deeper than 
that. It is your corrupt and wicked heart that 
was the root of your Universalism, and that 
led you to cherish your hostility to God's 
justice.’ 

‘**] know it: I have seen it, and feel con- 
demned. This is my last call. 
hope for me ?’ 

“*T am glad you feel condemned, and I 
dare not say there is any hope for you, if you 
die out of Christ and neglecting the great sal- 
vation. Listen to me a moment. You are 
condemned, and as a condemned sinner you 
lie at the footstool of sovereign mercy. God’s 
holy law condemns you. You have cast that 
law behind your back ; but you now feel the 
force of it, and it brings with it a knowledge 
of your sins and a sense of your guilt and 
danger.’ 

“*T once thought the law of God a severe 
law, and that he was a hard master. I justi- 
fied myself, and complained of God. But I 
was wrong: God is perfectly right. I was 
among the bold opposers of all religion, and 
thought it hard that God should damn men 
for breaking his law. But I was all wrong: 
God is perfectly right.’ 

“*You are right in this. Both the precept 
and the penalty of the law are just. Con- 
science feels this when the commandment 
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comes home. The hearts of wicked men rise 
against it; they hate God, and they hate his 
law: but he shows them and makes them fee] 
that the law is holy, just, and good. Now, 
my suffering friend, if you see these things to 
be so, and feel them, do you not perceive more 
clearly than ever, not only that all your past 
hopes are perished, but that you have no im- 
aginary goodness on which you can rely, no 
righteousness of your own in which you can 
trust ?’ 

““*Indeed I do. I have been all wrong; 
every thing—thoughts, words, actions, all 
wrong! Words! Oh! how many wicked 
words have I spoken! It is all sin—nothing 
but sin. I have no righteousness; it is all 
sin: I have no hope from what I have done, 
nor from what I can do. Truly I feel embar- 
rassed. I do not know where to go nor which 
way to turn. I am cut off from every retreat, 
It seems to me I am actually going to hell, 
and that there is but a step between me 
and the everlasting burnings which I have so 
derided.’ 

“*T know, sir, there is nothing you will 
ever do that will prevent your going there. 
But have you never heard that the Son of Man 
came to seek and to save that.which was lost? 
that when we were without strength, in due 
time Christ died for the ungodly? ‘0 Israel! 
thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me is thy 
help.” Remember the thief on the cross. I 
know you are lost, but you are not lost be- 
yond recovery. God’s Spirit is inviting you 
to take refuge in Christ. The crucified One 
is saying to you: Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest. You need pardon ; and he died, the just 
in the place of the unjust, that he might dis- 
pense it. You need righteousness; and he 
was made sin for us that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him. Do not 
despair, my dying friend—there is balm in 
Gilead. I have no expectation that you will 
live a week. Behold, now is the accepted 
time. You have no security for a single day ; 
and oh! that it may be said: This day is sal- 
vation come to this house !’ 

“ After prayer, I Jeft him, but saw him on 
the following day. He was near his end, but 
he was calm. He could speak but little, but 
expressed his hope in Christ. I had not much 
confidence in death-bed conversions, but I 
dare not suggest a thought that would ob- 
scure his hope. One circumstance, at the 
closing interview, encouraged me. He re 
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quested me to attend his funeral, intimated 
that his Universalist friends would be there, 
and desired me to tell them, from him, that he 
had become convinced that the Universalist 
doctrine was false, and that while it would do 
yery well to live by, it would not do to die 
by. Iengaged to do so, and told him that, 
God helping me, I would publish his recanta- 
tion to the world. 

“T accordingly attended his funeral, which 
was very large, and composed of various char- 
acters, and some hard-visaged men. It was a 
“Free-Mason’s funeral; and as we stood round 
the vault in the north-east angle of the old 
cemetery, the chaplain of the lodge read their 
appointed burial-service, and closed with the 
memorable words: So mote it be! The whole 
proceeding was sufficiently ridiculous, abso- 
lutely unmeaning, and, in my judgment, not 
far from impious. I did not interrupt it, but, 
abiding my time, felt nerved for an unembar- 
rassed and bold deliverance of God's truth. I 
begged the attention of the audience, as I had 
a message from the deceased which he had 
requested me to deliver to them over his 
grave, and which I had promised to deliver. 
‘There he lies ; but being dead, he yet speak- 
eth. He did not die a Universalist, but in 
the full belief of that gospel which proclaims 
to every creature: He that believeth shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned. He wished me to say to‘ you that 
he had no confidence in the soul-destroying 
doctrine that all men would be saved. Itisa 
soul-destroying doctrine, my friends, and it is 
nothing else than the Devil's lie. It is the 
worst form of infidelity, and the most subtle 
and alarming delusion of the age. It is the 
great Deceiver’s gospel, and, before you are 
aware of it, will conduct you to the world of 
despair.’ As I proceeded, and with increased 
fervor, I perceived a confusion and hustling 
in the crowd, and heard the words, Damn 
him! One of the ruling elders of the Brick 
church—the late Richard Cunningham, who 
from the first stood near me—took my hand 
and said: ‘Don’t be afraid, dear; they are 
chained. Goon.’ I went on, and was again 
assailed with the imprecation, Go to hell! 
‘Gentlemen, I am glad that you have changed 
your minds. I perceive that you now believe 
there is a hell, else you would not tell me to 
g0 there. And when you say, Damn him, I 
perceive that you no longer deny that there 
is a damning God in heaven. So your de- 
parted brother believed ; but he believed also 


in Him who is the Saviour of the lost. I will 
not reciprocate your imprecation, and say to 
you, Go to hell, but rather pray that “the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ may be with 
you all, Amen!”’” 


Many a pastor can sympathize with the 
experience recorded under the head of 


‘“MINISTERIAL COWARDICE. 


“The time was, in the history of the Brick 
church, when there were sixty men whom I 
could call upon to lead in prayer, and who, in 
little companies, held weekly prayer-meetings 
in different neighborhoods of the congrega- 
tion. I undertook, at this time, to visit the 
principal and more wealthy families, and with 
the special view of endeavoring to interest the 
more fashionable circles in seeking the king- 
dom of God. On the east side of Broadway, 
just north of Chambers street, was a wealthy 
family from Georgia, which removed to New 
York as their permanent residence. Collin 
Read was a rough, ignorant, purse-proud Irish- 
man; and Mrs. Read, his first wife, a woman 
educated as a Quaker, and of excellent com 
mon-sense, and cultivated intellect, taste, and 
manners. Their adopted daughter—for they 
had no children of their own—Frances Ballen- 
tine, was a young lady of unusual personal at. 
tractions, the prospective heir of large posses- 
sions, and though punctual in her attendance 
upon the services of the sanctuary, had not, 
to my knowledge, a serious thought. I had 
resolved to visit the family, and to have a sol- 
emn and faithful interview with Miss Ballen- 
tine. I had many misgivings about it; 1 
did not expect to meet a kind reception; J 
tried to excuse myself from the unwelcome 
service, but at length resolved to go. It was 
a painful struggle; but I went to the house, 
ascended the steps half way, and, like a cow- 
ard and poltroon, turned back and went home, 
and with a galled conscience and heavy heart, 
After some days, I went a second time, put 
my hand upon the bell, and again acted the 
coward. I confessed my sin before God, and 
went a third time, resolved, whatever repulse 
I might meet with, not to come away with a 
bleeding conscience. I was introduced to the 
parlor, where Miss Ballentine was sitting, and 
alone. And what was my surprise when, 
instead of receiving me coldly, she met me 
with unembarrassed cordiality, and as she 
took my hand, exclaimed, with tears: ‘O Dr. 
Spring! I thought you were going to pass me 
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by. Ihave desired much to see you, and tell 
you the state of my mind.’ I was ashamed ; 
I felt the reproof; and then thought that I 
would never again pass the door of affluence. 
This beloved young woman became a Christ- 
ian, soon united with our communion, sick- 
ened with consumption, and died in all the se- 
renity and sweetness of Christian faith and 
the joyous anticipation of the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God. I visited her 
often, not more to instruct than to be instruct- 
ed. It was a happy chamber, her chamber 
of debility and death. I have often thought 
and often spoken of the conversion, sickness, 
and death of Frances Ballentine. When she 
breathed her last, the weariness, the restless- 
ness, were over. The sun was going down ; 
it was like the Cotter’s Saturday Night, the 
weary laborer’s hour of prayer, the quiet eve 
of holy time, the calm close of life’s short 
week, ushering in the everlasting Sabbath. I 
shall not soon forget the hour, the place. 
There it was, in that memorable chamber, 
that this young bird of paradise, just fledged 
from its beautiful but shattered lattice-work, 
flapped its wings, and soared aloft to begin its 
everlasting song.” 


A thrilling incident and a most remark- 
able providence are narrated in the fol- 
lowing language : 

“ At the installation of my beloved brother, 
the Rev. Samuel Spring, as the pastor of the 
North church, in Hartford, Ct., Mr. Stephen 
Lockwood and myself were commissioned to 
take part in the services. The original ap- 
pointment was given to Mr. Abijah Fisher, 
Mr. Richard Cunningham being his alternate. 
Both Mr. Fisher and Mr, Cunningham were 
prevented from attending, and Mr. Lockwood 
was subsequently appointed, and accepted the 
appointment. On our return from Hartford, 
in the steamer Oliver Ellsworth, and on a cold 
evening in March, and soon after we left Say- 
brook, I remarked to Mr. Lockwood that I 
would take a walk on the deck, and then go 
to my berth, My overcoat was on deck with 
other baggage, and as I was passing up the 
companion-way in order to get it, Mr. Lock- 
wood ran before me, and was returning with 
the overcoat; and as he was passing the 
boiler, and directly in front of it, there was a 
tremendous explosion, which shook the steamer 
from her mast-head to her keel. The alarm 
was fearful: the cries of the wounded, the 
rushing of the steam into the cabin, the rock- 
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ing of the boat in the trough of a heavy and 
rough sea, officers and men staggering and at 
their wits’ end—all created a scene more easily 
imagined than described. Those of us who 
were in the cabin were almost suffocated by 
the hot steam, and such was the pressure for 
the deck that it was not possible for us to es. 
cape. A kind providence led me to open a 
window in the cabin and thrust my head and 
chest out into the open. air, until the steam 
had passed off, and I could venture on deck, 
The wounded and dying were there. Mr, 
Lockwood was there. ‘ Where is Dr. Spring?’ 
I heard those mournful words. ‘O sir! I am 
a dead man!’ I was uninjured, and did what 
I could for him and others, But we knew 
not how soon we might, go to the bottom. 
The steamer floated like a log on the ocean, 
and five or six miles from the shore. Our 
signals of distress were at length regarded, 
and we were towed back to Saybrook, where 
we passed a night of toil and anxiety ; where, 
on the next day, three of the seamen died of 
their wounds ; where I attended their funeral, 
and whence I returned to watch the last hours 
of my suffering and beloved friend. He re- 
marked that he had been ‘breathing fire’ I 
sent to New-London for the best physician 
within, reach, but it was all in vain, He knew 
he must die, and his mind was calm. He 
could scarcely speak, but gave me his last 
message to his family. We left Saybrook to- 
ward evening, and had not gone far when he 
breathed his last. It was a Sabbath morning 
when we reached New-York, where a crowd 
of anxious friends were on the wharf, awaiting 
with mingled hope and fear the unknown re 
sult. It had been a terrible night, and it was 
a solemn Sabbath. I could not preach in the 
morning; in the afternoon, like one raised 
from the dead, and with his grave-clothes 
about him, I addressed an immense audience 
from the words: ‘ Thou hast, in love to my 
soul, delivered it from going down into the pit 
of corruption.’ I shall never forget those 
scenes, nor that day. Mr. Lockwood was a 
man of great excellence of character, and 
highly esteemed in all the social relations ; an 
irreparable loss to a greatly respected and be- 
loved family, and an honored and useful office- 
bearer in the house of God. It was a myste- 
rious providence that thus thrust him into 
that bursting furnace, in order to prevent me 
from rushing into it. Why was it thus? 
‘Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.’ What is the import of that affect- 
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ing declaration, ‘I will give men for thee, and 
people for thy life’? A life thus preserved 
ought, by a thousand bonds, to be all the 
Lord’s.” 


As that dreadful scourge, the cholera, 
seems destined to visit us again, the doc- 
tor’s graphic account of its ravages, on its 
first visit to this city, can not fail to inter- 
est the reader. 


“In the year 1831, the Asiatic cholera deso- 
lated the city. It was a fearful season dur- 
ing the months of July and August. It was 
no unusual occurrence for twenty, thirty, fifty 
of our citizens to be swept off inaday. When 
the number of deaths daily increased to be- 
yond one hundred, the alarm was terrific. 
Medical skill was altogether at fault, and med- 
ical men, not a few, and among them my own 
family physician, abandoned their posts and 
fled to the country. My beloved wife was 
providentially at New-Haven, at the bedside 
of her dying mother, and did not return until 
the pestilence had reached its height. No 
class was exempt from its ravages; rich and 
poor, parents and young children, were swept 
away with very little warning. The poor, and 
especially those that occupied the line of Cen- 
tre street, and were exposed to the miasma 
of the ‘ Collect,’ filled the hospital, and were 
at length crowded into the ‘ Hall of Records,’ 
near the Brick church, and to whom I was 
called to minister the consolations of the gos- 
pel. There they lay by scores, lining both 
sides of that wide hall, in all the stages of that 
frightful disease, a most heart-sickening sight, 
most of them beyond the reach of religious 
influence. It had been my uniform habit to 
absent myself from the city during the sum- 
mer months, and it was the expectation of 
my congregation that I would do so during 
the prevalence of this wasting pestilence. But 
I could not leave them in this hour of dark- 
ness, I announced to them from the pulpit 
that I should remain with them, and requested 
them to send for me at the first approach of 
danger. Never shall I forget the emotions 
which that announcement produced. They 
dropped their heads and wept like children. 
I appointed a daily prayer-meeting at six P.M. 
in the church, and the people flocked to it 
with earnestness, and those of every denomi- 
nation and name. It was maintained for 
weeks, and greatly to our courage and hopes. 
I remained throughout the whole of the sea- 
son, in much fear and weariness, and, with the 
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exception of a single day, without even the 
premonitory symptoms of disease, Aside 
from my daughter Augusta, who was stricken 
down, but recovered, my own immediate fam- 
ily were all preserved, though our neighbor- 
hood was in mourning. My second son, Dr. 
Edward Spring, was a physician on Blackwell’s 
Island, where he resided. Early one morning 
he came to my house in Bond street, to ask 
my advice as to the duty of remaining at his 
post. The cholera had not then reached the 
island, but the fit subjects of it were there in 
great numbers. He had no compensation for 
his services, and was under no obligation to 
remain. ‘Father,’ said he, ‘ what shall I do? 
I can leave now without reproach.’ I replied: 
‘You have chosen a profession that is full of 
dangers: never turn your back upon the 
storm. I will stick by you to the last, and 
so will your mother.” He remained, The 
cholera visited the island in great violence, 
but he was complimented as one of the most 
successful practitioners in the city. The poor 
inmates loved him ; and when, toward the close 
of the season, he was stricken down, they bore 
him in their arms to the water-side, where, ac- 
companied by his parents, he was taken home. 
It was om the morning of the Lord’s day we 
first learned of his illness, and immediately 
after the morning service his mother and my- 
self hastened to his side, with no other ex- 
pectation than that he must die; but he was 
a young man of great courage. The convicts 
of the islaud carried him home; and through 
the care of a kind Providence, his and our 
hopes were realized.” 


We have alluded to the fact that the 
record of Dr. Spring’s life covers that pe- 
riod in the history of the church which 
has witnessed the growth and rapid de- 
velopment of the great charitable organ- 
izations of our day. Situated as he has 
been at the great centre of the commer- 
cial and financial activities of the age, and 
where these benevolent societies are of 
necessity for the most part centered, it 
was inevitable that his professional pride 
and energy should lead him to take a prom- 
inent part in the preliminary movements 
looking toward the organization of these 
great agencies. The chapters of the remi- 
niscences treating of Domestic Missions, 
of Foreign Missions, of the Andover The- 
ological Seminary, and of the American 
Bible Society, are particularly interesting 
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in so far as they put upon record the facts 
relative to the formation of these different 
institutions, They would perhaps haye 
been more valuable to the ecclesiastical 
historian, had they contained less of the 
individual views of the venerable author ; 
but under the circumstances, his egotism, 
even in this regard, is pardonable. In 
the chapter upon foreign missions an in- 
teresting incident is narrated. After 
speaking of his acquaintance with Samuel 
J. Mills, at Andover seminary, in 1809, 
Dr. Spring alludes to the meeting at 
Bradford of the Genera) Association of 
Massachusetts, before which Judson, Nott, 
Mills, and Newell laid their memorial on 
the subject of missions to the heathen, 
in which paper, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions had 
its origin. He adds: 


“The Rev. Dr. Worcester and my honored 
father were members of the board, and, on the 
adjournment of the association, they rode to- 
gether in the same chaise, setting their faces 
toward Salem. Such was their integgst in the 
sause of missions, and such the edponsibility 
of their appointment, that they turned aside 
from the road into a grove, where they united 
in prayer for the divine direction and bless- 
ing. On returning to the road, they cHanged 
their route, and directed their course toward 
Boston, and to the residence of Jeremiah 
Evarts, Esq., in whose parlor the incipient 
arrangements for the future operations of the 
board were made. On his return to Newbury- 
port, my father, on the Sabbath morning, gave 
a brief narrative of the devotement of the 
young men, the measures adopted by the gen- 
eral association, and the consultation of the 
gentlemen at Boston, and also gave notice 
that he would preach on the subject in the 
afternoon, and that after the sermon a collec- 
tion would be taken up for missions to the 
heathen. 
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“Tn the days of my youth, the town of New- 
buryport was an active commercial village of 
great enterprise and wealth. My father’s con- 

gation had a large share of the wealth of 
the place, and a large share of its mercantile 
marine, composed of sea-captains and native 
mariners. At the close of the service, one of 
the old and rich sea-captains remarked, as he 
came out from the church: ‘The doctor has 
given us a grand sermon, and he has preached 
all the jack-knives out of the sailors’ pockets,’ 
On returning to my father’s house, and laying 
out the collection on the parlor-table, there 
was gold and silver and copper, and not a few 
jack-knives. The sailors had little else to 
give. There was an envelope, too, carefully 
folded, which was found to contain a gold ring 
and the following lines : 

*I give; but oh! my gift’s so small, 
"Tis like not giving you at all: 
In future, if by God I’m blest, 
I'll pay him ten-fold interest.’ 

“T know not now the amount of the collee- 
tion, and only know that such men as William 
Bartlett, Moses Brown, John Pettengill, Tho- 
mas Thompson, Charles Coffih, John Pearson, 
and Captains Tappan and Holland contributed 
something besides jack-knivés. And this, the 
Jirst collection in the United States for foreign 
missions, was taken up in the North church 
in Newburyport, where, by my father’s hands, 
I was baptized.” 


It is not necessary that we should fol- 
low the autobiographer through the sec- 
ond volume of his reminiscences, which 
is devoted to a discussion of “ Hopkin- 
sianism,” the ‘“New-Haven theology,” 
the “exscinding acts of the General As- 
sembly,” “ An account of his three trips to 
Europe,” the “Sabbath Reform,” the 
“Southern Rebellion,” etc., etc. Amid 
such a variety of topics, readers of all 
classes and all tastes may certainly find 
food for reflection, or abundant material 
for their amusement and instruction. 
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HON. JACOB 

Ir is delightful to take up the pen in 
honor of a character so estimable. 

Judge Collamer belongs to that class 
of Americans who have raised themselves 
to high position entirely by their own 
exertions. 

He stood upon no vantage-ground of 
wealth or social position when he com- 
menced his career. He had not even the 
privilege of being well fitted for the uni- 
versity which he entered quite young. 
But such was the force of his mind, that 
he rose quite rapidly in college standing, 
especially in the two last years. 

His progress was equally marked in his 
professional studies, and when he entered 
upon the practice of law, it was not long 
before his unconquerable determination 
and strong logical cast of mind placed 
him on a high stand at the bar, at a time 
when Vermont was distinguished for the 
display of legal talent. His course after- 
ward is well known to the public—his 
excellence as a judge, in which he was 
neyer excelled—his prominence in both 
branches of Congress, particularly in the 
senate—and his place in the cabinet at 
Washington, an honor never bestowed 
on any other Vermonter. ‘While, on the 
one hand, his career exhibits the admira- 
ble working of our republican govern- 
ment, in opening the path of success and 
renown to merit in any condition, it shows 
equally, on the other, the necessity of na- 
tive talent and untiring industry in the 
attainment of noble ends. 

Judge Collamer was possessed of re- 
markable accuracy and quickness of ap- 
prehension. His mind glanced in a mo- 
ment through all the parts of a difficult 
subject, so that his decisions upon it were 
both prompt and reliable. Men of rank 
as lawyers have said that his rulings on 
important and intricate questions, though 
made without hesitation, and sometimes 
reversed, were yet remarkable specimens 
of rapid reasoning, and fitted, even when 
wrong, to lead to ultimate conclusions of 
right, His memory was very retentive, 
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and it was stored with facts and prece- 
dents which he had always at command. 
_ No estimate of his nat-ral qualities 
would be complete which leaves out the 
fine humor by means of which he enliv- 
ened social intercourse, and not unfre- 
quently added greatly to the efficiency of 
a law argument, or a speech in a deliber- 
ative assembly. If President Lincoln 
was a better story-teller than Judge Col- 
lamer, he must have been even more re- 
markable than he is represented in the 
public estimation. None who were ac- 
quainted with Judge Uollamer can forget 
the charm which his pleasantry imparted 
to every social circle in which he moved. 

But that which gave the tone to his 
character, and the great excellence to his 
life, was his consecration to the service 
of God. In the early part of his profes- 
sional career, he came forward and pub- 
licly acknowledged himself to be a fol- 
lower of Christ. Ever after this, to his 
closing day, his life was an honor to the 
Christian profession. His constant at- 
tendance on public worship is well illus- 
trated by what he once said, that if his 
neighbors noticed at any time’that he 
was not in his seat in the sanctuary, they 
might know that he was sick. 

His daily ministrations at the family 
altar were among those things that are 
remembered with deepest interest by a 
family cherishing the fondest recollections 
of him in all things. Christian principle 
entered largely into his practice of law, 
and redeemed it from all taints of dis- 
honor. Ministers of the gospel in all 
parts of the State love to speak of his 
influence when he was upon the bench. 
They say that they could always depend 
upon him on occasions of special interest 
and service in religion. He took an act- 
ive part in the Congressional Prayer- 
meeting during his residence in Wash- 
ington, He was doubtless influenced by 
the opinions and practices of those around 
him, but he was much more influenced 
by a steadfast adherence to truth and 
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duty. When he felt that he was right, 
- he could read a minority report with as 
much confidence as if he had the great- 
est numbers on his side. Through the 
long years of his Christian life, his name 
has a place on the list of American wor- 
thies which contains the honored name 
of Frelinghuysen. No language can tell 
what the country owes to such men. 
When we consider that many of our 
most influential public men’ contribute 
n6thing to the Christian cause, except in 
some cases by way of warning to young 
aspirants. not to follow their example ; 
and when we further consider that our 
country can never prosper without a large 
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Tue Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, 
“Incumbent of Trinity Chapel,” Brigh- 
ton, 1847 to 1853, died August, fifteenth, 
1853. Beyond a narrow circle of friends 
and admirers, little was then known of 
his life and character, excepting that he 
was an eloquent and fearless preacher, 
and held some views not in strict accord- 
ance with either the High church or the 
Evangelical belief. During his lifetime, 
only one sermon from his pen was pub- 
lished ; but since his death, six volumes 
of discourses and lectures have appeared, 
which have had an unwonted success. 
Eleven editions of the first volume have 
been issued in England, and nine in this 
country. For originality, force, clearness 
of diction, close contact with the minds 
and hearts of men, and impressive elo- 
quence, these discourses are acknowledged 
to stand in the very front rank of modern 
pulpit oratory.. Many have read them 
who were never before allured by printed 
sermons. They are exerting no slight 
influence upon the tone and style.of our 
‘younger preachers, They haye made 


* Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robert- 
son, M.A. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke, 
M.A. Two volumes, Boston: Ticknor. & 
Fields.. 1865, 
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infusion of the Christian element in the 
character of the people, and that this is 
greatly dependent jon the influence of men 
of rank, we have no power to express our 
convictions of the worth of'such a life as 
that of Judge Collamer. 

He is most beloved in his family circle, 
next in his neighborhood, nextin his State; 
but the circles of his Christian example 
have been extended till they have em- 
braced the whole country and. the whole 
of humanity, 

All honor to that example, held up for 
the imitation of the young men of the 
land ! 


ROBERTSON’S' LIFE AND: LETTERS.* 


their way, without adventitious aid, into 
more communions, and have enlisted the 
sympathies of a larger class of cultivated 
minds, than any similar productions of 
the present generation, What is the se- 
cret of their success ? 

Mr. Brooke’s. memorial enables us. to 
answer this question. Robertson’s Life 
and Letters help us to interpret his ser- 
mons; the sermons show us the. result 
of the spiritual and intense conflicts which 
marked his life, In these fervid and rapt 
utterances, all aglow with a passionate 
yet restrained ardor, the life-blood of the 
orator is freely coursing ; they were born 
in his own spiritual experience ; they re- 
veal to us the doubts and struggles, as 
well as the faith and peace, of a soul that 
felt most keenly the elements of the great 
conflicts of the times, and sympathized 
most fervently with whatever pertains to 
the moral and spiritual elevation of man- 
kind, He says, inone of his letters : “It 
is wonderful. how powerless I am except 
as working from life.” . He forgot what 
he calls “the drill and pipe-clay of his 
profession,” and illustrated his own wish, 
early expressed, that ‘‘ we had a little of 
the. soldier's. spirit in our church.” In 
another letter he writes; “We can only 
heal one another with blood, whether 1 
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comes from the agony itself, or the feeble 
and meaner pains of common minds and 
hearts. If it were not for such rewards 
and consolations, unexpectedly present- 
ing themselves at times, the Christian 
ministry would be; at least to some minds, 
and in the present day, insupportable.” 
He looked upon this ministry, ever and 
always, as a life of self-sacrifice ; and his 
lifé'was a sacrifice to his ministry. The 
exquisite fineness of his temperament 
made him sensitive to the clogs and 
infelicities of a minister’s position; and 
yet he bravely did his work, knowing all 
the time, from the day he came to Brigh- 
ton, that he was daily wearing out his life 
in this service, in which he encountered 
so much of obloquy and misrepresenta- 
tion. He lived and struggled alone: few 
until his death knew his trials and suf- 
ferings. His striking sermon on the Lone- 
liness of Christ was wrought out in the 
depths of his own spiritual experience. 
His magnetic sway, apart from his per- 
sonal endowments, was found in his broad 
sympathies with the wants and trials of 
man, his deep conviction of the reality of 
the truths he announced, and his central 
and all-absorbing love to Christ, and striv- 
ing to be like him. On one occasion he 
silenced and awed a crowd, many of whom 
were infidels and had come to the meet- 
ing to’ put him down, by the noble words: 
“T refuse to permit discussion this even- 
ing'respecting the love a Christian man 
bears to his Redeemer—a love more deli- 
cate far than the love which was ever 
borne to sister, or the adoration with 
which he regards his God—a reverence 
more sacred than man ever bore to moth- 
er.” He appealed to men’s reason and 
conscience. “I never hear him,” writes 
one, “without some doubt being removed, 
and some difficulty resolved.” And to 
all this was added the unblemished purity 
of his personal character. One of his 
friends said : “ He was the most faultless 
clergyman I have ever known.” The 
English church never elevated him be- 
yond a curacy; and yet he, although 
dead, is now wielding a spiritual power 
in that church far beyond any of its bish- 
ops. He died at the early age of thirty- 


seven. Only during six of those years 
was he in a post of public notoriety; 
but into those fleeting years, filled too 
with bodily pain and mental depression 
and incessant conflicts, were crowded such 
vitality and energy, such absorbing zeal 
in his professional work, and Such manly 
deeds and words, that his name and fame 
will not now soon die out. 

While saying these things in his honor, 
we are not insensible to the exceptions 
that may justly be taken to some of his 
opinions, and to some of his modes of ex- 
hibiting the truths of our Christian faith. 
Beginning his career as an “‘ Evangelical” 
man of “a moderate Calvinistic” type, 
rejecting Tractarianism with all the energy 
of his reason and conscience, coming face 
to face with some of the great practical 
questions of the day, searching for truth 
in all directions, he was led, through a 
painful struggle, to abandon several of 
his earlier convictions. On inspiration, 
on the atonement, on baptism, and upon 
the Sabbath, he spoke in such a way as 
to arouse much opposition. And his ut- 
terances on these points are far from be- 
ing satisfactory. They clearly indicate 
that he had not thought his theological 
system through and out. Discarding the 
old formulas, he was never able to bring 
his views to a distinct form of statement. 
This was owing in part to his defective 
theological training in the university of 
Oxford, where the student learns chiefly 
by rote, and comes but into the arena of 
life unprepared to meet current objections 
and difficulties. His mind, too, was not 
of a systematic order ; theology, like phi- 
losophy, he learned by taking up here 
and there a point, not dwelling upon the 
coherence and junctures of the organized 
system. Many of his objections to the 
truths which he assailed are evidently the 
fruit of impulse rather than of thorough 
study. But, after all, it was not his ne- 
gations which gave him his power and 
influence. In what he retained, and not 
in what he forsook, of the evangelical 
creed, we are to look for the secret of his 
ministerial success. And the positive 
part of his creed overshadowed all his 
negations. He doubted about plenary 
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nspiration ;, but he preached from the 
Bible as. the only Word of God. Some- 
times he denies the popular explanations 
of the atonement, and the evangelical 
“scheme” of reconciling justice with 
mercy ; but, his faith in Christ and his 
sense of personal affiance with him con- 
trolled all his life, While he contends 
that Christianity abolished the Sabbath, 
and uses arguments in his noted Sermon 
on the Sydenham Palace which seem to 
imply that all days are alike, yet at other 
times he says: “I am conyinced that 
there is a deep truth in the strict yiew 
which many. take of the observance of 
Sunday. I am more and more 
sure by experience that the reason for 
the observance of the Sabbath lies deep 
in the everlasting necessities of human 
nature, and that as long as man is man 
the blessedness of keeping it, not as a day 
of rest only, but as a day of spiritual rest, 
will never be annulled.” His mind was 
sosusceptible to all the phases of thought, 
he saw so clearly the good that lurks even 
in opinions apparently false, he was so 
anxious to do justice to all, even to those 
from whom he most differed, he studied 
so widely and variously, and was himself 
so anxious that he was only a seeker af- 
ter truth, that it is hardly surprising that 
he should often be technically inconsist- 
ent with himself, and, in moments of ar- 
dent thought, utter opinions which will 
not bear the test of logical scrutiny. Even 
in the mariolatry of the Church of Rome, 
he found that chivalrous devotion to wo- 
man which was one of his marked char- 
acteristics. He rejected baptismal regen- 
eration, yet found no difficulty with the 
declaration that baptized persons are 
members of the kingdom of God, be- 
cause he viewed baptism as only declara- 
tive of this fact. As to everlasting pun- 
ishment, his “only difficulty was, how 
not to believe it. He is certain that he 
could neither be an evangelical, a Roman 
Gatholic, nor an infidel ;” nor yet was he 
“a mere eclectic;” but he sought for a 
form of truth which would contain all 
that was true in all systems, while it was 
above and explained them all. “I can 
feel,” he says, “with the Brahmin, the 
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Pantheist, the Stoic, the Transcendental- 
ist, perhaps the Epicurean ;” and one who 
can do this must. necessarily sometimes 
be vague and indefinite in his utterances, 
Had he. lived to work out his system of 
belief more fully, we can readily believe 
that he would have come to more definite 
results, since he was, after all, rooted 
and grounded in the love of Christ, and 
abounded daily therein with thanksgiving. 

The incidents of his outward life are 
few and simple. His father, who sur- 
vives him, was a captain in. the artillery. 
He was born in London, February third, 
1816, and was educated in Edinburgh, in 
the New Academy, where he won high 
honors, and was already noted for his 
manly bearing. Then he was articled 
for a year to a solicitor, but became rest- 
less in this work, and applied for a com- 
mission in a cavalry regiment in the India 
service, He had the true spirit of a sol- 
dier, and thought himself “unfit” to bea 
minister; but the answer to his applica- 
tion was long delayed, and meanwhile he 
was persuaded by friends, who knew him 
better than he knew himself, to enter the 
university of Oxford, May fourth, 1837, 
A fortnight afterward, the cavalry com- 
mission came; but it was happily too 
late. At the university he did not achieve 
any marked distinction, Newman, Pusey, 
and Keble were in the ascendant ; but he 
turned with higher interest to Arnold, 
and studied Plato, Aristotle, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley. In 1840 he 
was ordained, and for a year labored in 
Winchester as a curate—a year of hard 
work and methodical study, Next we 
find him traveling on the continent— 
disputing at Geneva with M. Malan on 
“assurance,” and struggling with painful 
doubts and self-distrust. Soon after, he 
was married to Helen, daughter of sir 
George William Davys, of whom little 
more is said. After the reéstablishment 
of his health, he became a curate at Chel- 
tenham, where he resided for nearly five 
years, doing faithful service, admired as a 
preacher, and slowly preparing for his fu- 
ture brilliant task, through much discour- 
agement, and weighed down by a constant 
sense of the “unintelligibleness” of his 
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preaching. Here, too, he took the posi- 
tion of independence in respect to all ec- 
clesiastical and political parties, which 
distinguished him to his dying day. With 
a prostrated mind and body, he again went 
to the continent in search of recreation and 
repose, At Heidelberg he endeared him- 
self to’many English residents, including 
persons of the most contrasted views, by 
his singular nobleness and frankness and 
his persuasive address. They besought 
him, even with tears, to minister to them ; 
but he returned, after a stay of three 
months, to the England he loved so well, 
and was appointed ‘by the bishop of Ox- 
ford, notwithstanding their radical differ- 
ences, first to the parish of St. Ebbe’s, 
Oxford, and then to the incumbency of 
Trinity chapel, Brighton, where his chief 
life's work was to be done with strong 
wrestling. On the fifteenth of August, 
1849, he there preached his first sermon, 
on the text, ‘The Jews require a sign, 
and the Greeks seek after wisdom,” fol- 
lowed up by a series of discourses in 
which were embodied the experiences of 
a rich and intense life, the conflicts of an 
impassioned and believing spirit, and the 
faith and hope of a true soldier of the 
cross, doing manful battle for Christ and 
his cause. Into all that concerned the 
elevation of the working classes he entered 
with ardor. Chartist and socialistic pro- 
jects were rife; he eliminated the truth 
from the error, and mortally offended the 
dominant aristocracy. He organized a 
working-men’s union, and rallied around 
him fifteen hundred strong men. Infidel- 
ity tried to get a lodgment in the union, 
and he repelled it in a speech of such com- 
manding power that its voice was stifled. 
All classes were attracted by his magical 
eloquence, and none more than the humble 
and illiterate. ‘His tastes,” he said, 
“were with the aristocracy, and his prin- 
ciples with the mob ;” and he followed his 
principles. He lectured to the men of 
muscle upon Wordsworth and poetry, 
and made them feel that these things be- 
longed to them. He was accused of being 
a radical and a socialist, and he opposed 
Louis Blanc, and defended the Christian 
doctrine of socialism, in the remarkable 


sermon on the Message of the Church to 
the Men of Wealth, offering “that slavish 
reverence to wealth and rank which is 
confounded with the duty of reverence to 
authority.” At the same'time he told the 
working-men that “they were not to be 
elevated by any means independent of 
their own energy, moral improvement, and 
self-restraint.” He ‘“reverenced,” says 
Mr. Drew, “poverty and_ helplessness.” 
He never asked whether what he said 
would be popular—his whole soul revolted 
from ‘‘ popular preaching ;” but he spake 
that which he felt to be true. “I hold,” 
he writes, ‘‘to heart, to manhood, and no- 
bleness—not to correct expression—and 
try to judge words and actions by the 
man, and.not the man by his words and 
actions.” He preached in such a way that 
the most intellectual hearers were enthrall- 
ed, and the most unlearned were fascinat- 
ed. All felt that a man of strong and deep 
convictions and of surpassing power was 
addressing them. The conservatives gave 
up their pews, which were at once filled 
up by thoughtful and eager men. Such 
women as lady Byron clung to him stead- 
fastly, and aided him in all his work. His 
mind was ona fire, and the fire consumed 
him. In one single month he preached 
sixteen sermons, most of which have been 
published. His Lectures on the Corinth- 
ians, also published, are admirable speci- 
mens of homiletic discourse ; his very last 
sermon in Brighton was the conclusion of 
this course, on the words, “ Finally, breth- 
ren, farewell.” No sermons were ever 
wrung from a heart full of more intense 
emotion, or delivered more impressively 
by a body racked with pain. ‘“ Pain,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘ made him creative ; 
it was when his heart’s blood was being 
drawn that the heart of his genius was re- 
vealed.” In August, 1853, his bodily suf- 
ferings assumed an excruciaging form ; his 
brain was hopelessly diseased ; an abscess 
was formed in his cerebellum. Torture 
was his lot, yet he resolutely refused be- 
numbing opiates. On the twelfth he wrote 
his sister ; ‘‘ I have grown worse and worse 
every day for the last fortnight. . . . I 
think now I shall not get over this.” On 
the fifteenth; “The pain returned with 
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bitter violence. Feebly crying at inter- 
vals, “My God! my Father! my God! my 
Father!’ he lived for two hours in a mor- 
tal agony, during which he never lost clear 
consciousness.” His mother and wife 
sought to relieve him by changing his po- 
sition; “but he could not endure a touch. 
‘I can not bear it,’ he said. ‘Let me rest. 
I must die. Let God dohis work!’ These 
were his last words.” 


“ His long self-sacrifice of life was o'er.” 


Now he could realize the full meaning of 
the words he so often quoted: “Heaven 
was made for those who have failed in this 
world.” By his death, his whole life was 
ennobled and transfigured. 

The record of his life is worthy of care- 
ful study. It is simply told in these two 
volumes, which consist, to a large extent, 
of his own letters, in whith his whole mind 
and heart are revealed. These are better 
than any routine diary of religious experi- 
ence; they contain, in an eminent degree, 
the “confessions of an inquiring spirit,” 
in the midst of the questions and conflicts 
of this nineteenth century. They abound 
in allusions to all he was thinking and 
studying. And the range of his general 
acquisitions was certainly remarkable. 
Comte, Ruskin, Carlyle, Arnold, Mrs. 
Jameson, Miss Martineau, Robert Owen, 
Leigh Hunt, Margaret Fuller, Emerson, 
Bushnell, Neander, Humboldt, Tennyson, 
Fichte, the last works on chemistry and 
ornithology, the speculations of Liebig, 
Newman, Pusey, and Edwards (whom he 
says he “‘mastered”) and Channing, of 
whom he writes with enthusiasm, are all 
read and noted for his life’s work. He 
was strongly drawn toward several Amer- 
ican writers. He praises Carlyle because 
his “thought is more moulded into many 
of the leading Americans’ thought, and 
his power hay told more upon the tone of 
feeling amongst the most highly educated 
manufacturers than that of any, I suppose, 
in England.” Inanother place he speaks 
of “ the refreshing character of every thing 
Americah, which is young, and not d/asé, 
like European literature.” ‘‘ How devout- 
ly it is to be hoped” (this was written in 
1852) “that in the coming conflict of the 
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nations, America and England will stand 
side by side, and not opposite; for, if not, 
it will be all over with the cause of liberty, 
for some centuries at least. The conquer 
or in the strife will be then a military pow- 
er, and must perforce crush the peoples 
under a tyranny.” He felt himself ill at 
ease amid the aristocratic formalism of the 
English church, and not only longed for 
but maintained his freedom of thought and 
speech. He claimed “the liberty of pro- 
phesying ” not only for himself, but for all 
others—even for those from whom he most 
dissented, in the conviction that only thus 
can the conflicts of opinion be adjusted 
and the supremacy of truth insured. 

His whole life went into his sermons; 
and this is one secret of their power. What 
he read and thought and suffered and be- 
lieved was all poured forth with an air of 
absolute sincerity, and with a deep mu- 
sical voice, whose quiverings showed the 
intensity of his emotion, and whose clear 
notes stirred the soul like a trumpet. Be- 
hind and within all he said was a living, 
ardent, struggling soul, that never spoke 
what it did not mean, and gave forth the 
results of the most varied study in a sim- 
ple and cogent style. His hearers were 
often spell-bound ; he told them more about 
themselves than they had ever known; his 
higher experience illumined theirs; his 
conflicts were their conflicts, and in his 
victory they saw a presage of what niight 
be their own. 

All about him bore the mark of a strong 
individuality. He was a thoroughly inde- 
pendent man, never allowing the hearer to 
dictate, and yet readily yielding to any 
reasonable criticism. Some one objected 
to his wearing a ring in the pulpit, and he 
never wore it again. He even gave up & 
favorite gesture, because it occasioned re- 
mark. ‘But yet he repelled an intruder 
who came to give him advice about his 
preaching and warning about his populari- 
ty, with the remark that “ such intrusion” 
was “ the only inconvenience he had found 
from his popularity.” He was not popu- 
lar because he fawned upon his hearers’ 
prejudices; in an excess of proud consci- 
entiousness, he once preached a severe 
philippic against dress and luxury to & 
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yety fashionable audience, because he 
feared that if he preached another dis- 
oourse which he had along with him, it 
would be on account of his fear of giving 
offense. He was true and fearless, yet 
withal gentle and loving. His chief work 
was done among the young men—clerks, 
assistants in shops, servants, and working - 
men. On the eve of an excited election he 
discoursed on “the duties of electors,” 
declaring the great principles on which a 
vote should be given. When all England 
was trembling about Chartism, he spoke 
most boldly in favor of the elevation of 
the laboring classes. Whenever a bold 
word was to be spoken in favor of a good 
and maligned cause, his lips were unsealed 
and his speech was fiery. With all his 
gentleness, he could at times be severe. 
“Once in my life,” he says, “I felt a ter- 
rible might. I knew, and rejoiced to 
know, as I spoke, that I was inflicting the 
sentence of a coward and a liar’s hell.” 
“There are three things in this world,” he 
said on another occasion, ‘‘ which deserve 
no quarter—hypocrisy, Pharisaism, and 
tyranny.” He speaks of himself as hav- 
ing been “rocked and cradled in the roar 
of artillery ;” his youthful love for a sol- 
dier’s life was on account of its being pre- 
eminently a life of heroic self-sacrifice ; 
and he carried the same spirit into the 
Christian ministry. 

The most striking characteristic of his 
thinking and preaching was, however, 
found in the central position he ever as- 
signed to Christ: ‘In his ordinary con- 
versation he visibly paused before utter- 
ing the name of Christ. His whole the- 
ory of history and his deepest religious 
convictions centered in that name, which 
was to him emphatically above every 
name. “The life of Christ and his 
death,” he writes, “after all, are the 
only true solution of the mystery of hu- 
man life; to that, after all, all the dis- 
cords of this world’s wild music must be 
attuned at last.” “My experience is 
closing into this, that I turn with disgust 
from every thing to Christ. I think I 
get glimpses into his mind, and I am sure 
that I love him more and more. 4 
A sublime feeling of a Presence comes 
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upon me at times, which makes inward 
solitariness a trifle to talk about.” 
Though Mr. Robertson was thus ever 
preaching Christ, yet there is also in his 
discourses a great freshness and variety. 
His sermons are instinct and vital with 
all that was interesting to the general 
mind. His journeys, the books he read, 
the topics and controyersies of the day, 
are brought to illustrate his subject: 
These things were not the staple but 
they were the vestments of his discourse. 
He never committed the fault, which in 
one place he distinctly reprobates, of sup- 
posing that to “humanize people is iden- 
tical with christianizing them ;” yet he 
brings all that is human to illustrate 
Christianity and to show man’s need of 
it. From Wordsworth, from Tennyson, 
from Fichte and Carlyle, from his Tyrol 
wanderings, from his scientific studies 
and philosophic musings, from his multi- 
farious reading, he gathered materials for 
making his ministry more effectual. But 
still his burning zeal as a Christian preach- 
er domineered over all, and he turned 
every thing to the service of Christ. 
When he was preaching, says one, his 
“self-consciousness seemed to vanish,” 
and he spoke, not so much as if possess- 
ing, but as if possessed by his great spirit- 
ual ideas. ‘ Creation,” he said, “is one 
ching, and dissection another ;” he dis- 
sected that he might have more know- 
ledge for his creations. And such crea- 
tion is a painful work ; all birth is through 
throes of pain, especially in a highly or- 
ganized temperament. ‘ All devotional 
feeling requires sacrificial expression ;” 
and he paid the sacrifice. If there were 
more of this in our pulpits, there would 
be less complaint about the sermons, He 
made such men as Mr. Justice Coleridge 
and Mr. Baron Parke feel the sway of his 
consecrated genius, at the same time that 
he was charming the youthful and the 
ignorant by his speech, which was to all 
like ‘music in the bounds of law.” 
Another of his marked characteristics 
was his supreme devotion to his life’s 
work. He gave himself wholly to the 
ministry. In his youthful years, when 
urged to become a preacher, he said, 
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“ Any thing but that;” but after he had 
made his vows, he clung to them, willing 
to accept even the humblest posts, if he 
might but do his work. With all his 
ability, he looked forward to some ‘“hum- 
ble career ;” he never sought for place, or 
wealth, or power; he did all he could 
where providence cast his lot. No flat- 
tery, no intimidation, no fear of conse- 
quences, could def@r him from saying 
what he thought ought to be said. In 
patient silence, with dignified reserve, 
with a proud humility, he bore all oppo- 
sition and misconstruction. Only seldom 
did he let such a remark escape him as 
this, ‘‘ If the Record can put a man down, 
the sooner he ‘is put down the better ;” 
but usually he left time to be his inter- 
preter and advocate. And he kept on 
doing his work, in spite of pangs of body 
and lonely anguish of soul, such as is 
harder to bear than all external opposi- 
tion and buffeting. He knew that his 
zeal was consuming him, and he fanned 
the martyr flame. 
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Mr. Robertson was not a theologian, 
nor a philosopher, nor yet a very learned 
man; but he was a whole-souled, living 
preacher. He was not accurate or ortho. 
dox in all his dogmatic teaching; but 
even the most orthodox may learn from 
him how the truth can be most effectual- 
ly preached. Some of his teachings are 
crude; some of his objections to import-. 
ant doctrines rest on misapprehension 
and perversion of them; but he loved 
Christ with a chivalric, almost a roman- 
tic, fervor; and this is the life of his 
preaching. He was early taken away; 
but he has left a memorial which will not 
soon pass away. His errors and excesses 
may be forgotten, but his example will 
live. In his life we see that the preach. 
ing of Christ still has power over the 
hearts and consciences of men, and thaf 
all advance in literature, science, and ari 
will not do away with the need and the 
necessity and the influence of the gospel 
of Christ. 


——___—____ + o —______——————_- 


NOTES ON THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT IN THE UNION ARMY 
AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE WAR. 


Ir is one of the mysteries of war, recog- 
nized and worked upon by all the great 
masters of that art, that in military af- 
fairs, the mere physical forces are greatly 
outweighed by an order of elements, im- 
palpable, imponderable, and so subtle as 
to elude analysis. In lieu of a more ade- 
quate designation, these have been brought 
together under the name of the moral 
elements in war; and Napoleon, reducing 
the powers of the two forces to the form 
of a mathematical ratio, marked the sover- 
eign primacy of the unseen influences over 
those of brute matter in the frequent 
maxim that, in military affairs “the moral 
is to the physical as three to one.” 

But of the complex influences that com- 
pose the “moral elements” in war, be- 
youd a doubt the most important is that 
which touches the personal character of 
the soldier and the moral tone of the army, 


and if the principle be for a moment ac- 
cepted that that which tends to make in- 
dividuals better as men tends also to make 
them better as soldiers, it will be found, 
in the last analysis, that one of the most 
potent if not the most potent of influences 
in war is the religious element. I design 
to make a few notes on this subject, as it 
has manifested itself in the American 
army, though the object ‘is rather to sug- 
gest to those whose opportunities of ob- 
servation have been better than the writ- 
ers—and especially to chaplains of regi- 
ments and Christian officers—a mine 
worthy of more careful quarrying than it 
has yet received. That the religious ele- 
ment played a great part in our war is an 
assured fact; but it also shaped issues 
where its influence would be little ex- 
pected. If this be a matter which the 
scorner will dismiss with a scoff, it is one 
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that a. Frederick, a Napoleon or any, com- 

der who, though himself not of a re- 

ious temper, yet knows the potent sway 

that unseen forces wield over the conduct 

of armies, would regard in its proper 
weight and worth, 


_Conceding, as one must, that war is an 
evyi—“‘an evil,” said that illustrious ex- 
ample of a Christian soldier, Gustavus 
Adolphus, ‘‘permitted by Providence, 
propter delicta humana’*—it is none 
the less true that, by providential ordain- 
ment, it is one of the chief educational 
influences of the human race, and a lead- 
ing agency in the march of civilization. 
There is, therefore, not only nothing in- 
compatible between the Christian’s profes- 
sion and the soldier’s profession ; but in a 
just cause, war becomes holy and the sword 
asacred instrument. And although there 
is something horrible in the wholesale 
taking of human life, it has yet been 
found possible to wage war in such a way 
as not only to be not inconsistent with 
the human virtues and divine graces, but 
fayorable to the culture of both. 

It has indeed been pointed out, that 
as much the larger part of war consists 
of stratagem, which, in its essence, is no- 
thing more than deceit, its practice must 
be regarded as a gross violation of truth 
andhonor. But this objection is founded 
on an inadequate appreciation of the ethi- 
cal rule. In war, the opposing parties 
stand in a relation to each other which 
precludes any grounds for either party 
putting any confidence in the act or word 
of theother. But to constitute falsehood, 
it is an established maxim, that the par- 
ties concerned in the transaction must 
stand in such relationship that the one 
has the right to know the truth from the 
other. Under this limitation, it is quite 
lawful to deceive an enemy by stratagem, 
feigned attacks and false intelligence ; for 
while such things are means tending to 
bring the war to a termination, they involve 
no breach of confidence, seeing that the 
relations of the antagonists are such as to 





* Letter to Oxenstiern, in Harte’s Life of 
Gustavus, vol. ii, p, 312, 
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beget the very reverse of confidence.* The 
scriptures, afford. an instance of such 
ruse de guerre in the flight which Joshua 
advised his men to make in order to take 
Ai. The flight itgelf meant nothing by 
institution; by the enemy it was inter- 
preted as a sign of fear. The others were 
not bound to undeceive them, using their 
liberty, as Grotius says, ‘to go one way 
or another, quickly or slowly, with ges- 
tures and movements such and such,” 
The limnings which the literary masters 
have left us of the soldier are indeed com- 
monly rather a smutch of vices, framed 
and gilded to appear romantic, than the 
illustrations of a truly noble character, 
The soldier is ordinarily a fellow ‘full of 
strange oaths and bearded like the pard,”t 
a Dalgetty, reveling in free-booting and 
strong drink. Old sir Thomas Overbury, 
in his caustic Characters, paints ‘the 
Souldier” as “‘one whom honour and 
aquavite, two fiery metald jades are ever 
drawing. His religion is commonly, as 
his cause is, doubtfull: the word peace, 
though in prayer, makes him start, and 
God hee best considers by his power: in 
charity he goes beyond the clergy, for hee 
loves his greatest enemy best, much 
drinking. He seemes a full student, for 
heisagreat desirer of controversaries ; hee 
argues sharply, and carries his, conclusion 
in his scabbard.” { And indeed, drink- 
ing, swearing, gaming, and lechery maké 
up the qualities out of which the charac- 
ter of the old time man of war is inyariably 
compounded. But, thank Heaven, we have 
now both in life and in literature, a better 
and nobler ideal of the soldier than this. 
There are in history a few examples of 
armies animated bya deep religious sen- 
timent, and of them it may be said, 
in the grand language of Paul, that 
they ‘through fuith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, out of weakness 


* Colonel Graham: Military Ends and 
Moral Means, p. 173. 

} Shakespeare: As You Like It, act ii. 
scene 7, 

¢Sir Thomas Overbury: Characters, or 
Witty Descriptions of the Properties of: Sun- 
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were made strong, waxed «aliant in fight, 
put to flight..the armies of. the aliens.” 
Such an army was that of Gustavus Adol- 
phus; such an army was that of Crom- 
well. The illustrioug$wede was himself 
aman of profound »piety, and he trained 
@ ® body of troops that were not only the 
best soldiers in Christendom, but virtuous 
and God-fearing men. His camp was a 
school of order, decency, and. religion. 
“Kach. day,” says one who visited the 
Swedish army in 1630, ‘at an appointed 
hour, prayers were twice devoutly offered 
up. throughout. the entire camp, (singulis 
diebus, praeter exactam, disciplinam, pre- 
ces certis horis per tota castra bis devote 
habeantur) and God was asked to give them 
the victory, the soldiers being diligently 
admonished that happy issues proceed 
from God (milite diligenter monito, felices 
successus,'a Deo proficisci.”) ‘Every re- 
giment,”) says Harte, the biographer of 
Gustavus, “Shad. two chaplains, who re- 
ceived their forty:pounds apiece in our 
present:money. They were governed by 
a consistory of their own order ; and being 
men judiciously chosen, were respected by 
the principal commanders and beloved by 
the soldiers ; yet their authority.was such 
that they discountenanced and suppressed 
all profane swearing and drunkenness; 
nor was the camp filled with vagrants, 
thieves, and prostitutes, as usually hap- 
pened in the imperial service. Thus by 
a habit of discipline, morality, and piety, 
adjoining thereto a constant experience 
in matters of war, the Swedish army in 
Gustavus's days was rendered next to in- 
vincible, and became the most respect- 
able body of. troops then in Europe ; 
for not long before Gustavus’s death the 
Swedes possessed near three hundred 
strong towns and fortresses in the empire; 
and it was possible to dine in one of them 
and sleep in another, from the middle of 
Silesia to the western banks of the Rhine, 
and from the lake of Constance to the Bal- 
tic ocean.”* 

The character and exploits of Crom- 


* The Life of Gustavus, from which I have 
quoted above, is by the Rev. Walter Harte, 
published in 1767. Though written bya man 
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well's army are too well known to need 
any elaborate description. ‘That which 
chiefly distinguished it from other armies,” 
says Macaulay, “‘ was the austere morality 
and the fear of God which pervaded all 
ranks. It is acknowledged by the most 
zealous royalists that, in that singular 
camp;‘no oath was heard, nor drunken- 
ness, nor gambling was seen, and that dur- 
ing the long dominion of the soldiery, the 
property of the peaceable citizen and the 
honor of women were held sacred. In 
war this'strange force was irresistible. In 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Flanders, the 
puritan warriors, often surrounded by 
difficulties, sometimes contending against 
three fold odds, not only never failed to 
conquer, but never failed to destroy and 
break to pieces whatever force was opposed 
to them.””* 


The American army was not composed 
of a soldiery fired by that fervid and fa- 
natical faith that inspired the Round- 
heads, for the times and seasons were dif- 
ferent; but it was a body of men largely 
imbued with religious ‘sentiment, and a 
very great proportion of the officers and 
rank and file were men of true Christian 
piety. I am not able to reinforce this 
statement by actual statistics, which, if ac 
cessible, would be of the highest ‘interest 
and value; but I can’ not be mistaken re- 
specting the fact. My calling as a writer 
for the press furnished a'wide range of 
experience in most of our great armies and 
fleets; and I was constantly struck with 
the large amount of earnest but very un- 
affected and undemonstrative piety I 
found. Many a poor shelter-tent have I 
seen made a bethe) of prayer and sweet 
devotion ; many a night have I heard made 
vocal with choirs of manly voices, intoning 
some old-time sacred song ; and often have 
I seen the private soldier, when packing 
for a long march, in which he had to bear 
the heavy burden of sixty rounds of am- 
munition and ten days’ rations, still find 





of the robe rather than the sword, it is one of 
the most valuable books in military history. 

* Macaulay: History of England, vol. i, 
p. 122. 
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lace for. that other ration, the bread of 

fe, Strange to gay, his Testament, in- 

of increasing, seemed to lighten the 
load! 

Tf from this general statement, I should 
descend to individual cases, I could recall 
from among friends in the army, in 
the highest ranks, many bright examples 
of the purest and noblest Christian char- 
acter; and I might match those English 
-warrior-Christians, Havelock and Gard- 
ner, by many a Howard and a Couch. 
Never shall I forget how the latter general, 
the commander of the second corps, and 
successor of General Sumner, (that. old 
brave, with the courage of a lion and the 
tenderness of a child) replied to a ques- 
tion which I put to him as to whether he 
was ever afraid in battle. It was on that 
dark December day when the plains of 
Fredericksburgh were lit up with baleful 
fires, and the placid serenity of the gen- 
eral amid the winged messengers of death 
preémpted the question, I should strive 
in vain to convey the tender and unaf- 
fected grace. of his words and manner; 
but looking heavenward he said: “Vo; 
Jor in battle I always see the figure of 
Christ in the sky,” 

This recalls a somewhat similar anec- 
dote respecting General Rosecrans, which 
was told me by the staff-officer mentioned 
below, and which I believe has not before 
been in print. It is well known that Gen- 
eral Rosecrans is a catholic, and a devout 
and fervent Christian, At the battle of 
Murfreesboro, the day for a time went 
against him; the whole right wing was 
disrupted,and irretrievable disaster seemed 
imminent. The commander constantly 
rushed to the front to animate his men by 
his presence, and on ohe occasion when 
about to dash forward to a position of pe- 
culiar peril, ‘one of his aids, young Cap- 
tain Thompson, protested against his thus 
exposing himself. “O my boy!” was 
Rosecrans’s reply, “make the sign of the 
trué cross, und let us go in!” Thus un- 
consciously that illustrious soldier, and 
perhaps the greatest strategist of the war, 
uttered almost the very maxim of Con- 
stantine, In hoc signo vinces—in that 
sign shalt thou conquer! I afterward 
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made with him that wondrous campaign 
from Murfreesboro to Chattanooga ; every 
move was preceded by religious exercises, 
and I could well see in his manifestations 
of deep and fervent piety, that a higher 
inspiration than the blazon of martial 
glory moved him—that it was truly in 
that sign that he sought to conquer. 

At this same time there was in command 
of one of Rosecrans's regiments the famous 
Methodist preacher, Colonel Moody, a man 
as distinguished for his pluck as for his pie- 
ty. Not long after the battle, the general 
merrily accused him of having in the ar- 
dor of the engagement indulged in cer- 
tain heterodox expletives. “Is it a fact, 
colonel, that you told the boys to give 
’em h—1l?”’ “No,” replied the colonel, 
reproachfully, “there's some more of the 
boys’ mischief. I told them to give the 
rebels Hail Columbia, and they have wick- 
edly perverted my language.” But there 
was no doubt that one of his injunctions to 
his regiment sounded marvelously like a 
fervent ejaculation swelling up from the 
‘amen corner” of an old-fashioned Meth- 
odist church. He had given the enemy 
‘* Hail Columbia’ once, and they had reeled 
back to cover; now they were swarming 
back to renew the contest. Moody’s regi- 
ment were lying on their faces waiting for 
them to come up. He had a moment to 
spare, and thought he would exhort them. 
The rebels were advancing swiftly, and 
probably cut him short. But as they ap- 
proached, he said quietly: ‘* Now, boys, 
fight for your country and your God!” 
‘tand,” said one of his boys, “weall surely 
thought he was going to say ‘amen,’ but 
at that instant the rebels let fly, and the 
old hero roared with the voice of a stentor, 
* Arm tow !’”* 

I remember once to have been on my 
way to the army ina steamer. It was on 
the water line that led to Grant's army, 
and the vessel was filled with ‘the tide of 
convalescents and men returnng from far- 
loughs that one sees in the rear of a great 
army. A number: of the soldiers were 
whiling away the time by playing cards, 


* This anecdote is related in’ Rosecrans’s 


Campaign with the Fourteenth Army Corps. 










































































































and others were indulging in idle jest. A 
young man seated himself at one of the 
tables and engaged in reading his Bible. 
Another and still another gathered around 
his temporary altar, until a great part of 


the company were engaged in reading the 


scriptures. It was a subject for a paint- 
er’s pencil, that group of boys in blue; 
and I am sure when they reached the front 
they did not handle their rifles the less 
dexterously or face the foe with less cour- 
age for the lesson they had learnt of the 
Christian's armor of faith. 

My dear friend, Colonel B—, one of the 
bravest of soldiers, was also one of the pur- 
estand noblest of souls, and a man of deep 
religious sentiment. His regiment was or- 
dered to the perilous duty of covering the 
working parties engaged in laying the 
bridges at the battle of Fredericksburgh, 
during the gray dawn of December twelfth. 
Later in the day I went down to the river- 
margin to'see him ; but I found him lying 
mortally wounded in the Lacy house. Two 
hours afterward he died unconscious in 
my arms, but before he breathed away a 
life as beautiful as was ever offered on the 
altar of patriotism, he gave me his sword to 
take home to his wife—his sword, and a 
Testament he drew from his breast-pocket. 
It was found turned down and marked at 
that sublime passage, which may be ac- 
counted the Jo triumphe of the Christian 
soldier: “I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day: and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love his appearing.” 

He left little else for legacy, but we 
all knew that a brighter crown than the 
martial coronal of laurels or immortelles 
was his. 

One more example of the Christian war- 
rior I shall mention, and then I must 
close'a list which, at best, can only be 
representative. The case is drawn from 
an officer of the navy ; and I may say that 
I found among officers of the navy even a 
greater diffusion of religious sentiment 
than in the army. Of the fleet to which 





Captain G. W. Rodgers belonged—the 
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North-Atlantic blockading squadron, under 
Admiral Dy Pont—I ‘scarcely knew one 
that was not either a sincere Christian or 
at least a respecter of religion. Rodgers 
was one of its brightest ornaments. | 
lived on board his vessel, the Catskill, for 
several weeks previous to his death, and 
had sounded the depths of his tender and 
pious nature. Latterly there was seen in 
him a strange unworldljness that seemed 
to withdraw him from life, lifting him 
above the coils and confiisions of this 
“weary and unintelligible world,” and 
there was seen that in his mood and man- 
ner which struck his friends with the sad 
premonition that he was not long to move 
among us, Yet this took away none of 
his alacrity in the discharge of his duty, 
and in the iron-clad assault on fort Sum- 
ter that soon followed, he ran his vessel 
far ahead of his fellows, and laid it al- 
most under the frowning battlements of 
the fort, Theassault failed, and I passed 
the night with him in his cabin, It was 
expected to renew the attack in the morn- 
ing. Our conversation was prolonged till 
after midnight, and, without undressing, 
I lay down. Rodgers never retired; but 
when he thought his companion was asleep 
he took down his Bible and passed the 
whole remainder of the night on his knees 
in prayer. The assault was not renewed ; 
but a short time after, in an act of he- 
roic daring, he ran his vessel under the 
very guns of Wagner and was killed by a 
bolt shot through his pilot-house. To my 
mind he remains forever in the prayerful 
attitude in which I saw him on that triste 
noche— 
“A statue solid-set, 
And moulded in colossal calm.”* 


Let these cases stand as samples of 
the kind of officers that were numerous 
in our army. Others can doubtless fur- 
nish many additional illustrations, and 
their lives, if adequately set forth, might 
form a noble sort of Christian Plutarch. 

That there was abundant badness in 





* Some of these facts, in regard to Captain 
Rodgers, in somewhat the same forms of ex- 
pression, were communicated by the writer to 
an early number of the Army and Navy Journal. 
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the army is indubitable—for where men 
abound, sin will abound too. But it is 
not too much to say that the world never 
saw so moral an army as the mighty host 
enlisted in the cause of the Union; never 
such an assemblage of men arrayed for 
war with so Tittle of those vices that are 
the canker-worm of armies — drunken- 
ness, profanity, and uncleanness. And 
there were, besides, a sufficient number 
of men of such deep religious character that 
they became 9 sweet savor in the army, 
and were felt as a positive power. Of 
this latter fact there is one remarkable il- 
justration that comes to my mind. It is 
too well known that General Hooker was 
very far from being godly in his walk 
and conversation ; indeed he had vices so 
glaring as to deeply shock the religious in 
thearmy. After Chancellorsville, that ac- 
tion at the beginning of which he had de- 
clared in the pride of his strength and with 
impious boast that “‘he had the rebellion 
in his pocket, and the Almighty could not 
take it out,”’ but whose close found him in 
disastrous retreat—many of the officers of 
the army were moved by this motive to op- 
pose General Hooker’s continuance in com- 
mand. A corps commander, distinguished 
for his piety, said to the writer that, con- 
sidering the character of the general and 
some of his associates, he “ did not see how 
we could expect God to bless our arms.” 
The same officer stated the same opinion 
to President Lincoln, and this opinion, 
reinforced by a like sentiment of the great 
body of the religious officers of the army, 
had“much more to do with that general’s 
removal from the command than many 
causes that historians have assigned. 

If the Union army attained a noble dis- 
cipline, the root of all that is best in it 
will be found in the religious leaven that 
permeated its structure. For although it 
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has sometimes appeared that soldiery and 
irreligion were conjoined, yet it will always 
be found that armies deteriorate as virtue 
decays ; and history shows that those ar- 
mies that have accomplished the greatest 
marvels, and as Bacon says, have “ planted 
things like to last,” have been God-fear- 
ing armies. Wellington once said, in his 
rage at seeing the rapine committed by 
his troops in the Peninsula war, that his 
soldiers were “despicable for every thing 
save fighting.” But an army that is des- 
picable for every thing save fighting will 
soon be found to be despicable even for 
Jighting. The spiritual equipment of the 
Christian too strongly resembles the qual- 
ities that make the most solid morale of 
troops to doubt what reinforcement the 
religious clement must give to an army. 

This elenyent in the Union army was 
large, and while I have never known a 
man whose experience in the field caused 
him to lose his religion, I have known 
many hundreds who, from the example of 
pious comrades and the monitors of death 
daily seen, have 


“Ta’en a sober coloring from an eye 
That, hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 


The army, like that of Gustavus, thus 
became a school of virtue; and it was 
found that when the war closed and our 
armies disbanded, after having made a good 
fight and kept the faith of the Union, our 
soldiers were not worse men and worse citi- 
zens, but better men and better citizens 
for their experience in thearmy. To have 
given a practical illustration of the truth 
that an army may be a moral community, 
that war may be waged without sacrific- 
ing the principles of civilization and Christ- 
ianity, is a triumph second only to that 
of the issue on which the army fought. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


One of the most important contributions to 
theological literature lately produced in this 
country is the View of the Evidences of the 
Supernatural Origin of Christianity, by pro- 
fessor Fisher, of Yale college.* . It is one of 
the common devices of the enemies of revela- 
tion, and not the least effectual, to assume 
that the views they advocate:are not oniy 
undisputed but indisputable. When an ac- 
complished theologian, therefore, comes. for- 
ward in the defense, with equal learning and 
industry, and with superior honesty to that 
shown by his opponents, and examines the 
whole question, proving how baseless are the 
positions occupied by them, he deserves the 
thanks of the whole church of Christians, un- 
der ‘whatever names they may be known. 
This task professor Fisher has performed in 
the book before us. The extent of the sub- 
jects treated of precluded the possibility of a 
systematic work, except’on a very large scale, 
such as the public of the present day can 
scarcely be prevailed on to read. In a series 
of essays, comparatively brief and pertinent, 
he presents the theories of the writers best 
known for their efforts to eliminate the divine 
element from the work of regenerating the 
world, and shows how completely they may 
be met by answers that carry conviction to 
any unprejudiced mind. The grounds of at- 
tack on Christianity are ever shifting and va- 
riable. It is a great merit of professor Fish- 
er's book that he is fully acquainted with the 
latest developments of skepticism, and proves 
that they are as little entitled to create alarm 
as the oft-refuted objections of the obsolete 
impugners of the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 

Christian hymnology in the present day 
owes much to Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, who 
has presented to the public, in the most ele- 
gant form, some of the choicest treasures in 
that rich department of sacred literature. His 
latest publication, The Seven Great Hymns 
of the Medieval Church,} will gratify every 
reader of taste, who appreciates the solemn 


* Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christian- 
ity, with special reference to the Theories of Renan, 


Strauss, and the Tiibingen School. By Rev. George 
P. Fisher, M.A., Professor of Church History in Yale 
College. 8vo. New-York: OC. Scribner & Co. 

+ The Seven Great Hymns of the Medizval Church. 
18mo. New-York: A. D, F. Randolph. 


harmonies of the old voices of song that 
express the common sentiments of Christen- 
dom in words venerated for their antiquity, 
Tt contains the Dies Ire, Stabat Mater, Vex- 
illa Regis, the Celestial Country, and other 
world-renowned hymns of the Latin church— 
presenting the original text with the best 
translations and renditions by various au- 
thors. Among them we were gratified to find 
a terse and vigorous version of the Dies Ire, 
by General Dix of New-York. They are ac- 
companied by notes and illustrations, and form 
a little volume of great typographical excel- 
lence and admirable worth. 

In biography we have a valued gift from a 
Christian pastor—The Reminiscences of the 
Life of Dr. Gardiner Spring.* As the record 
of a ministry almost cotemporaneous with the 
present century, celebrated from the position 
of the writer in the front rank of the Christ- 
ian world, its value and interest are indisputa- 
ble. But we need not enlarge on this book, 
as a fall account of the work is given in an- 
other place. 

Mr. Frothingham’s biography of the Life 
and Services of General Warren + is an im- 
portant contribution to revolutionary history, 
as well as a tribute too,long delayed to the 
memory of a man whose name is typical of 
heroism, self-devotion, and patriotism of the 
most heroic mould, Mr. Frothingham has 
the merit of showing that the previous public 
life of General Warren was worthy of its 
end—a fact less generally known from the 
blaze of glory that surrounded his fall. 

An elegant volume of Sea-Side Studies,} by 
two of the Agassiz family, is a charming con- 
tribution to the knowledge of nature in some 
of her most abnormal and singular forms, as 
exemplified in the marine animals found on 
our eastern coasts, known as the class radi- 
ata, The drawings are peculiarly. effective, 
being engraved in a new style of chiaro-oscuro, 
on wood. 


* Personal Reminiscences of the Life and Times of 
Gardiner Spring, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in the City of New-York, Two volumes. 
12mo. New-York: ©. Scribner & Co. 

+ Life and Services of Joseph Warren. By Richard 
Frothingham. 8vo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

¢ Sea-Side Studies of Natural History. By Eliza- 
beth ©. Agassiz and Alex. Agassiz, Marine Ani- 
mals of Massachusetts Bay. Svo. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields, 
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“THERE LET IT WAVE.” 


‘We will take our glorious flag.” Bisnor SIMPRox 








